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Dotawo > 


1. A medieval Nubian kingdom controlling the central Nile Valley, 
best known from Old Nubian documents excavated at Qasr Ibrim 
and other sites in Lower Nubia. 

2. An open-access journal of Nubian studies, providing a cross- 
disciplinary platform for historians, linguists, anthropologists, 
archaeologists, and other scholars interested in all periods and 
aspects of Nubian civilization. 


1. OYNAENNA, AOTASSO NOTIAN ZIPICTIANOCN OPKI FEPA MENO. TAP 
AMAN-IPKIN TACKOKKA MOYPTA AdF! KENO. AOTASSZOr AWPIKIP 
IPTECA OYNAEN NOTIAN OalITTI SEKKOYAOTO, MAN ITTPIMIN 
KACAAAA EAAAEEOAAATONA, IAN ATaP IGGIKKOYAAA, MAN NOYTTAN 
TAFSO EAAAEEOAAATONA. 

2. ICAKKA, AOTASSO WOT WOTTIN KIN CIFEPIN EPPI SEPA ALLO. 
AOTASSO, NOTIAN KOYAAITTI MAAAEAAEKIN KAS SAI. AOTASSO, CAM 
FEKKA TACKE, KOYAAITTI 166IKKOY SAMMIKAGGAAIA. IN CAMIKKONI, 
OYNAEN KOYAAEKATTIKKO, TAMEN KOYAAEKATTIKKO, TIPTTEN 
KOYAAEKATTIKKO, MOYTMAPIN KOYAAEKATTIKKONA AEFI. SIAXTONI, 
AOTASSO, CAM AAGSI FE MA ALELI, KOYAAEKATTI 1661 MAAAENS. MAN 
KOYAAEKATTI MAAAE, NOTIAN AIOMIKKIN KINNIFOYKKON, FaPKOYFON 
KOYAAINNANES IPI. 


1. Ammiki Nuba-n sirki Tungula-n Bahar aal poccika anda kan- 
nim, ne poccika an ammikin Nuba-n kitaaba an Kasr Ibrimiro 
poon isshi Nuba aro-n ammiki ir kar 901 koran sallooyanero 
poccikare 901 oddnooyim. 

2. Ele ne Nuba poccikan muyallayane, aal poccika yaa 
serngaanyatn, taariikiro, aallo, elekon poon ammik(i) ir ayin 
ir kanniyam pirro, poon ammik(i) aallo, elek(i) aallo poccikaa 
yaa sorngaanyatn.** 


* Translation into Nobiin courtesy of Mohamed K. Khalil. 


*“* Translation into Midob Nubian courtesy of Ishag A. Hassan. 
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Preface by the Editor 
A New Platform 


Since its inception, the “Union for Nubian Studies has been committed to 
opening up Nubiological research to a wider audience and broadening access to 
source materials. Dotawo: A Journal of Nubian Studies was launched in 2014 as an 
open-access journal, with free access for both authors and readers. It has been 
hosted by «Digitalcommons@Fairfield of Fairfield University and since 2019 by 
University of California’s “eScholarship platform. 


Both digital platforms allowed Dotawo to grow, expanding its reach by means of 
the creation of persistent digital identifiers and membership of the “Directory 
of Open Access Journals. The content of Dotawo, however, remained essentially 
tailored to human — rather than machine — readers because it was only available 
in PDF or printed form, and to privileged readers with access to institutional 
libraries because the references it included were often difficult to access for 
members of the public without such access, even though most if not all of this 
research was produced with the aid of public funds. This state of affairs 
presented a challenge in terms of the accessibility and discoverability of the 
journal as well as the long-term preservation and openness of the scholarship 
presented and referenced. 


Starting with the present issue, Dotawo will design and publish its content via the 
we/Sandpoints platform. Dotawo contributions are formatted in «’Markdown 
syntax, thus moving away from proprietary software such as Microsoft Word and 
Adobe InDesign. For collaboration and version-control we employ “Git rather 
than Google Drive or Dropbox. The online issue is created via “”’Gitea and / 
Hugo, which take the Markdown files from the Git repository and generate a 
static website from them. The result is a compact and fast website, which 
moreover can also be used offline. Also the typography of Dotawo is now based on 
open fonts. The journal is typeset in “’’Gentium, which is released under an “”’” 
SIL Open Font License. The PDF output is generated by «’PagedJS, and will 
continue to be hosted on the eScholarship platform, while the printed book will 
remain available through scholar-led open access press “’”punctum books. In 
short, all of the software used in the creation of Dotawo is now open source. 
Although this process demands a certain amount of flexibility of the editors, it 
also shows that transitioning an open access journal to open infrastructure is not 
only possible but also feasible. 


The plundering and destruction of the University of Khartoum by forces allied 
with the former dictator during the 2019 Sudanese Revolution! has once again 
impressed upon us the precarity of the research environment in which many 
scholars of Nubia operate and thus the necessity and moral obligation of creating 
open and resistant scholarly infrastructures. To improve the long-term 
preservation of and access to the scholarship contained and referenced in 
Dotawo, all sources mentioned in contributions to the journal will henceforth be 
linked, as much as possible, to records deposited in a public library using the 


open infrastructure of «/Memory of the World.? This will allow for easy storage 
and dissemination of both content and context of the research presented in 
Dotawo to those scholars of Nubia — and there are many — who are not 
institutionally privileged, including many who live in the Global South. 


A recent, bleak assessment by Richard Poynder of the goals set by the «” 
Budapest Open Access Initiative (BOAI) Declaration in 2002, and the open access 
movement more broadly, states that “it now seems unlikely that the affordability 
and equity problems will be resolved, which will impact disproportionately 
negatively on those in the Global South”:? 


OA advocates failed to anticipate — and then for too long ignored 
— how their advocacy was allowing legacy publishers to co-opt 
open access, and in ways that work as much against the goals of 
BOAI as for them. And they have often downplayed the negative 
consequences that OA policies and initiatives developed in the 
Global North will have for those in the Global South.4 


Furthermore, it appears that the turn toward open access in the scholarly 
communications landscape is increasingly facilitating the agendas of an 
oligopoly of for-profit data analytics companies. Perhaps realizing that “they’ve 
found something that is even more profitable than selling back to us academics 
the content that we have produced,”° they venture ever further up the research 
stream, with every intent to colonize and canalize its entire flow.° This poses a 
severe threat to the independence and quality of scholarly inquiry.” 


In the light of these troubling developments, the expansion from Dotawo as a 
“diamond” open access to a common access journal represents a strong 
reaffirmation of the call that the late Aaron Swartz succinctly formulated in his 
“Guerilla Open Access Manifesto”: 


Those with access to these resources — students, librarians, 
scientists — you have been given a privilege. You get to feed at 
this banquet of knowledge while the rest of the world is locked 
out. But you need not — indeed, morally, you cannot — keep this 
privilege for yourselves. You have a duty to share it with the 
world.® 


Swartz’s is a call to action that transcends the limitations of the open access 
movement as construed by the BOAI Declaration by plainly affirming that 
knowledge is a common good. His call goes beyond open access, because it 
specifically targets materials that linger on a paper or silicon substrate in 
academic libraries and digital repositories without being accessible to “fair use.” 
The deposition of the references from Dotawo contributions in a public library is 
a first and limited attempt to offer a remedy, heeding the “Code of Best Practices 
in Fair Use” of the “’’Association of Research Libraries, which approvingly cites 
the late Supreme Court Justice Brandeis that “the noblest of human productions 
— knowledge, truths ascertained, conceptions, and ideas — become, after 
voluntary communication to others, free as the air to common use.”? This 
approach also dovetails the interpretation of “folk law” recently propounded by 
Kenneth Goldsmith, the founder of public library «”Ubuweb.!° 


I strongly believe that it is in the interest of Nubian Studies and its stakeholders, 
especially scholars in adjunct or para-academic positions without access to 
institutional repositories, and the Nubian people who are actively denied 
knowledge of their own culture, to enable the widest possible dissemination of 
scholarship. In this enterprise, striving for common access and relying on open 
source software are merely a first step. 


About This Issue 


The seventh issue of Dotawo is dedicated to Comparative Northern East Sudanic 
(NES) linguistics, offering new insights in the historical connections between the 
Nubian languages and other members of the NES family such as Nyima, Taman, 
Nara, and Meroitic. A special focus is placed on comparative morphology. 


The Nilo-Saharan phylum was first proposed by Joseph Greenberg as a linguistic 
remainder grouping whose internal affiliations remained unclear." The Nilo- 


Saharan phylum contained what Greenberg then called Chari-Nile languages, 
which in turn included the Eastern Sudanic family. The coherence of this larger 
linguistic grouping will be investigated in the contribution by Roger Blench, 
atlide/“ Morphological Evidence for the Coherence of East Sudanic.” 


Within Eastern Sudanic,!2 there is a further subdivision between what Lionel 
Bender referred to as the Ek- and En-branch, based on the shape of the 1sG 
pronoun.} Bender’s Ek-branch contains the Nubian language, Nara, as well as 
the Nyima and Taman languages. This group of languages is now commonly 
referred to as Northern East Sudanic. 


Although the contours of NES are relatively well established, much of the details 
of its linguistic development and relations remain the subject of ongoing 
research and debate. There are three particular issues within NES linguistics to 
which the articles in the present issue make a contribution: 


» The coherence of Nile Nubian 
>» The inclusion of Nyima 
>» The inclusion of Meroitic 


The Coherence of Nile Nubian 


Robin Thelwall proposed that the apparent proximity between Nile Nubian 
languages Nobiin and Mattokki-Andaandi was not the result of their belonging 
to the same branch within the Nubian language family, but due to prolonged 
language contact." In other words, he proposed that there was no such thing as 
“Nile Nubian.” This proposal was further developed by Marianne Bechhaus-Gerst 
using lexicostatistical methods. 


Based on comparative NES phonology, Claude Rilly concluded on the contrary 
that Nobiin and Mattokki-Andaandi were closely related, and that the 
divergence between the two in terms of vocabulary was due to the influence of a 
substrate language underneath Nobiin.’° Rilly’s arguments are supported 
independently by lexicostatistical evidence presented by George Starostin in his 
contribution “@«/“Restoring ‘Nile Nubian’: How to Balance Lexicostatistics and 
Etymology in Historical Research on Nubian Languages.” Angelika Jakobi’s “/ 
“Nubian Verb Extensions and Some Nyima Correspondences” provides further 
morphological evidence for the coherence of Nile Nubian.!” 


The Inclusion of Nyima 


Although Bender, Rilly, and Dimmendaal include the Nyima languages within 
NES,!8 these are excluded by Christopher Ehret in his Historical-Comparative 
Reconstruction of Nilo-Saharan.!? Rejecting Ehret’s proposition, Russell Norton’s 
contribution @4/“Ama Verbs in Comparative Perspective” provides 
morphological evidence for inclusion of Nyima in NES. This is reinforced by 
several correspondences discussed in Jakobi’s contribution between Nubian and 
Nyima. 


The Inclusion of Meroitic 


Finally, the inclusion of Meroitic in NES has long been a point of contention 
owing to our fragmentary comprehension of the language.”° In this respect, the 
work of Claude Rilly represents an enormous leap forward in our understanding, 
which can now with relatively strong certainty be classified as Nilo-Saharan, in 
particular Northern East Sudanic.”! His contribution “““““Personal Markers and 
Verbal Number in Meroitic” provides for the first time a systematic overview of 
person marking in Meroitic, no doubt opening up further avenues in 
comparative Northern East Sudanic linguistics. 
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atlicle/ Personal Markers and Verbal Number 


in Meroitic 


auther/ Claude Rilly 


dstuct/Thanks to the use of linguistic comparison and analyses of new 
inscriptions, Meroitic, the extinct language of the kingdom of Meroe, Sudan, has 
become increasingly well known. The present article deals with the identification 
of personal markers and verbal number. It shows how Meroitic, like many other 
languages, used a former demonstrative, qo, as a 3rd person independent 
pronoun. An in-depth analysis of the royal chronicles of the kings and princes of 
Meroe, compared with their Napatan counterparts written in Egyptian, further 
yields the 1st person singular dependent pronoun e- (later variant ye-), which can 
be compared with 1st person singular pronoun found in related languages. A stela 
of Candace Amanishakheto found in Naga is the starting point for identifying the 
2nd person singular and plural independent pronouns are and deb. These two 
morphemes are linked with the most recent reconstructions of Proto-Nubian 
pronouns and confirm the narrow genetic relation between Nubian and Meroitic. 
Finally, the reassessment of the so-called “verbal dative” -xe/-bxe shows that this 
morpheme is simply a former verbal number marker with integrated case 
endings. This makes it a rare instance of transcategorisation in the cross- 


linguistic typology of verbal number. 


éywords/Meroitic, Meroe, Kush, Napata, pronouns, Egyptian, decipherment, verbal 
morphology, pronominal morphology, person, comparative linguistics, Old 
Nubian, Nobiin, Andaandi, Ama, Nara, Taman, Mattokki, Karko 


Introduction 


Meroitic was the language spoken by the elite of the successive kingdoms of 
Ancient Sudan since at least the second millennium BCE. Only from the third 
century BCE was it written with a script borrowed from Demotic. Later, a second 
script, using the same writing system but with hieroglyphic signs, was created 
for the sacred texts, particularly the wall inscriptions of the temples. The two 
scripts were deciphered in 1911.7 Approximately 2,000 texts have been published 
so far. The main issue with regard to Meroitic inscriptions is the understanding 
of their content. The language disappeared in the early Middle Ages without 
descendants. 


Internal methods have been used since 1911 to investigate the meaning of the 
texts, with remarkable success in the realm of the funerary inscriptions, which 
are many and highly stereotypical. In addition to these philological methods, a 
comparative approach has become possible now that the linguistic affiliation of 
Meroitic, a hotly debated issue for decades, was settled by the present author.3 
Meroitic belongs to the Northern East Sudanic (NES) language family, a branch of 
the Nilo-Saharan phylum. This family further includes: 


» Nubian-Nara 


Vv 


Nubian, comprising Nobiin, Andaandi (Dongolawi), and Mattokki 
(Kenzi) spoken in Egypt in Sudan; Midob, (nearly) extinct Birgid, 
and the Kordofan Nubian (Ajang) languages in Sudan; 


Vv 


Nara, a small language spoken in Western Eritrea; 

>» Taman, comprising Tama and Mararit, in Darfur and Chad; 

» Nyima, comprising Ama and Afitti in the Nuba Mountains in central 
Sudan. 


Nubian and Nara are closest to Meroitic, yet unfortunately neither is close 
enough to allow for a quick and straightforward comparison of vocabulary and 
morphology. The split between the different branches of NES is supposed to have 
occurred in early third millennium BCE,’ so that the chronological depth 
between the NES sister-languages is comparable to the time gap that separates 
Indo-European languages. For that reason, the comparative method must not be 
used alone, but in combination with internal methods. 


aticle/P ersonal Markers and Verbal Number in Meroitic 


The present paper deals with personal markers that can be identified in Meroitic 
inscriptions. This topic was not investigated until now, mainly because the 
Meroitic morphology was — and mostly remains — a terra incognita. The texts 
that have been found so far rarely offer a situation of uttering® in which the 
subject can be easily identified. For example, the royal chronicles include reports 
of military campaigns where the verb ked “cut in pieces, kill” frequently occurs. 
However, in most cases, the verbal form is simply ked, without any pronoun or 
affix that could indicate which person is the subject. 


In addition, when the situation of uttering is clear and verbal affixes are present, 
they often vary from one text to another and are distorted by assimilative 
phenomena, so that it is extremely difficult to isolate the personal markers and 
assign them an accurate value. For example, in funerary inscriptions, a textual 
category that makes up a third of the corpus, the situation of uttering is clear: 
These texts are prayers to the gods of the afterlife, uttered by a fictive enunciator 
who probably represents the funerary priest or the family of the deceased. He 
invokes the gods at the beginning and beseeches them in the last sentences to 
provide the deceased with water and food. The final verb is expectedly an 
optative or imperative form. It is not preceded by a 2nd person plural pronoun, 
but it includes a prefixed element pso-, psi- (or many other variants) and two 
suffixes. The first is -x or -xe (“verbal dative”) and is located immediately after 
the verbal stem. The second suffix is a compound -kte, -kete, -ketese, -kese, which 
can be reduced to -te as a result of assimilation with the first suffix. Until Fritz 
Hintze published his Beitrage zur meroitischen Grammatik, no scholar managed to 
find which of these complex affixes marked the person of the verb. Thanks to his 
morphological study of the verb in funerary benedictions,° it is now clear that 
the final compound suffix is the marker of the 2nd person plural on the verb. 
Further analyses of old data can provide better insights into other personal 
markers, particularly the 3rd person singular and plural pronouns and possibly 
the first person singular subject marker, as can be seen in the following sections. 
Furthermore, some textual material recently discovered can be used to identify 
new personal markers, namely the 2nd person singular and plural possessive 
pronouns and the 2nd person singular subject pronoun. 


author/ Claude Rilly 13 
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Preliminary Remarks about the Conventions of 
the Meroitic Writing System 


Morphological issues in Meroitic cannot be addressed without taking into 
account the conventions of the writing system, because this is the only way we 
have to reconstruct the actual pronunciation of the words. The traditional 
transliteration of the texts, which follows the rules established by Griffith in 
1911, is convenient because it is a direct reflection of the Meroitic signs (the 
default vowel /a/ is not written), but it is not a faithful rendering of the 
pronunciation. For instance, the Meroitic transcription of Greek Kaioup (Latin 
Caesar) is written kisri but was pronounced /kaisari/. The Meroitic script is an 
alphasyllabary (Fig. 1), like Indic scripts or the Ethiopian abugida.” There were 
actually two scripts, the cursive script and the hieroglyphic script, but they 
followed the same principles and differ only by the forms of the signs, like capital 
and lowercase letters in Latin script, with the difference that the two registers 
are never mixed in the same text. 


atice/P ersonal Markers and Verbal Number in Meroitic 


Meroitic alphasyllabary 


Z¢oelavtejrex BRESeP Pec r~ gM Wes 


Nota fw ESM rv¥Aue “pew nv Bt 


Figure 1. The Meroitic alphasyllabary 


QD 


7s 


se 


te 


hieroglyphic cursive transliteration values 
So a initial /a/ or /u/ 
b /ba/ 
d /da/ 


/e/,/a/, or no vowel 
/x“a/ and /1na/ (?) 
modifier /i/ 
/ka/ 

/a/ 

/ma/ 

/na/ 

/ne/, /no/ or /n/ 
modifier /u/ 
/pa/ (Egypt.) ; /ba/ 
/k*a/ 

/ra/ 

/sa/ 

/se/, /so/ or /s/ 
/ta/ 

/te/, /to/ or /t/ 
/tu/ 

/wal 
/xa/ and /na/ (?) 
/yal (?) 


word-divider 


The script includes nineteen syllabic signs. Fifteen of them have the value 


“consonant + /a/.” The default vowel /a/ can be modified by adding one of the 


three vocalic signs e, i, and o. Like in English, the sign e has three values: /e/, /a/ 


(schwa), and zero. The zero value is used to write consonant clusters or final 


consonants, for instance gore “ruler,” pronounced /k”ur/. The sign o is used for 
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/u/ and /o/. Four additional syllabic signs have a fixed vocalic value: three of 
them represent “consonant + e” (ne, se, te, with the three values of e), one 
represents “consonant + o” (to). For initial vowels, there is a single sign 
transliterated a, which represents /a/, /u/, and probably /o/ and /a/. Initial /e/ 
and /i/ were written e and i until the first century CE. In later times, they were 
written ye and yi with a dummy y, which was not pronounced. Finally, the texts 
include a word-divider, made of two dots like our modern colon, which is used 
(more or less regularly) between words or more commonly between the different 
clauses of a sentence. 


The sound values of the Meroitic signs are generally known,® but there remains a 
few unclear points. Until recently, it was supposed that the sign c, transliterated 
formerly h, and x according to the revised conventions,” had only the value [y], a 
velar fricative like Egyptian h. A second sign, which can replace x in several 
variant spellings, is h, formerly h. I suggested that h was a labialized version of x, 
in IPA [y™], because it mainly occurs before or after labiovelar vowels [o] or [u]. 
These two values [x] and [y”] are evidenced by the use of x and h in Meroitic 
transcriptions of Egyptian words. The same distribution can be observed 
between k and q, the latter being a labialized velar consonant [k]. However, 

in the Old Nubian alphabet, the Meroitic sign c x was borrowed, not for the velar 
fricative consonant [x], for which the Coptic sign 2 was used, but for the velar 
nasal consonant /1/, written c. Furthermore, in several Egyptian transcriptions 
of Meroitic royal names that include x or h, the scribes used a digraph nh.!° My 
impression is therefore that the signs x and h had a double set of values: [x] and 
[x] in loanwords from Egyptian and [ny], and [1] in native words. This 
assumption is supported by strong arguments but still needs to be checked word 
by word. 


A last peculiarity, pertaining rather to phonetic changes than to spelling 
conventions, needs to be mentioned here because it will be found in some of the 
following quotations from Meroitic texts. From the first century CE onwards, the 
sequence /s/ + /l/ (written se + 1), which was frequent in Meroitic due to the use 
of the article -] at the end of noun phrases, merged into /t/. For example, the 
sentence written kdise-l-o “she is the daughter” became kdit-o. This phonetic 
development is known as “Griffith’s law.”4 
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. The Third Person Markers 


Among the possible markers of the third person, only pronouns are known so far, 
namely qo/ge and variants for singular and qoleb for plural. No verbal ending that 
could be connected with the third person, such as Latin -t/-nt or Egyptian =f/=sn, 
has been spotted in the texts. The case of the “verbal dative” will be later 
investigated, but this morpheme is probably to be classified as a clitic pronoun. 


In the paradigm of personal pronouns, the 3rd person has a special place. 
Whereas the 1st and 2nd persons refer to the protagonists of the uttering 
situation (see n. 6), the 3rd person refers to people and things that are outside 
this situation. According to the relevant categorization of Arab grammarians, the 
3rd person is “the absentee.”!2 From this perspective, 3rd person pronouns are 
close to demonstratives. This is particularly obvious when it comes to 
morphology. In many languages, these pronouns are derived from 
demonstratives. In Romance languages for example, they stem from the Latin 
distal demonstrative ille “that,” for instance French il “he,” Spanish él, Romanian 
el. Some languages even use the same word for the demonstrative and the 3rd 
person pronoun.}3 In Latin, the proximal demonstrative is, ea, id “this” was used 
as a 3rd person pronoun. In Turkish, a language that displays a full range of 
typological similarities with Meroitic,!4 the same demonstrative o is used as a 
demonstrative adjective, a demonstrative pronoun and a 3rd person pronoun.!> 
This seems also to be the case in Meroitic, which has apparently the same word, 
qo/qe, for “this” (adjective), “this” (pronoun), and “he,” “she,” “it.”16 


Demonstrative Pronoun or Independent Third Person 
Pronoun Object? 


(1) Meroitic 
Arilnemkse q(o)-o 
Arilanemakas  this-cop 
“This is Arilanemakas.” (REM 0239A, epitaph) 
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(2) Mloton q(o)-o-wi : 
Malutuna_this-cop-EMP 
“This is Malutuna.” (REM 0277, epitaph) 


(3) go:  Atgo  q(o)-o-wi: 
this Ataqu  this-cop-EMP 
“This (one), this is Ataqu.” (REM 1057, epitaph) 


The pronoun go was among the first elements that Griffith singled out in the 
funerary inscriptions after his decipherment of the script.!” The word occurred 
in final position in the “nomination” of the deceased, either bare (1) or followed 
by an optional particle -wi “for emphasis” (2).18 Quite often, another go preceded 
the name of the deceased (3). Griffith suggested that this first go was an epithet 
meaning “honorable” or “noble” and the final qo was a grammatical tool “to 
introduce the name of the deceased.” In his Beitrdge zur meroitischen Grammatik, 
Hintze was the first to regard qo as a demonstrative pronoun.!? According to him, 
the original form of this word was ge and the predicative compound qo(wi) was 
composed of ge + copula -o + particle -wi. Actually, qe is a variant spelling of qo and 
the two forms were pronounced /ku/,?° so that qo(wi) can be analysed also as qo + 
copula -o + particle -wi with a merger of the two consecutive o’s. The additional qo 
at the beginning (3), found in 10% of the epitaphs, is used as a topic “this one, 
this is....”21 It emphasizes the deixis that connects the inscription and the 
deceased, since these texts were inscribed on offering-tables or stelae that were 
placed at the entrance and inside the funerary chapels respectively. 


(4) kdi qo:  Mitslbe q(o)-o-wi : 
woman this Mitasalabe this-cop-EMP 
“This woman, this is Mitasalabe.” (REM 0087, epitaph) 


(5) wle qo  p-xn tlt 3 
dog this caus-yield(?) talent 3 
Netror-se-l-o 


Natarura-GEN-DET-COP 
“May this dog yield(?) three talents, it is Natarura’s.” (REM 
1165, beside graffito of a greyhound) 
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Another function of qo, which confirms the demonstrative status of this word, is 
adjectival. Like in English or German, the same word is used for the adjective and 
the pronoun. In (4), also drawn from a funerary text, the topic found in (3) is 
extended: qo “this one” becomes kdi go “this woman,” “this lady.” This 
interpretation, which I first advanced with some reservations,22 was since then 
confirmed: (5), (6), and (7) are captions of pictures, respectively the graffito of a 
dog hunting a hare in the Great Enclosure of Musawwarat, the drawing of a 
gazelle on a wooden board found in the temple of Amun in Qasr Ibrim and a pair 
of feet engraved in the temple of Isis in Philae. The deictic nature of qo is 
perfectly obvious here. Its use as a 3rd person pronoun in Meroitic is therefore 
an extension of his function, because the other way round, namely that a 
personal pronoun could become a demonstrative, is cross-linguistically highly 
improbable. 


(6) abese  qo-li 
gazelle this-DET 
“This gazelle...” (REM 1198 and 1199) The rest of the sentence 
cannot yet be translated. 


(7) ste  qo-leb Addo[.]-se 
foot this-DET.PL Adadul.]-GEN 
“These feet (are) Adadul.]’s.” (REM 0113) 


Examples (6) and (7) show that the demonstrative adjective go is compatible with 
the use of the determiner (article), singular -I(i), plural -leb, unlike English or 
French, but like Greek? or Hungarian. It is, however, absent in some instances, 
such as (5) above. 


In these examples, the determiner is apparently attached, not to the 
demonstrative, but to the noun phrase as a whole, as is normal in Meroitic.”4 
However, a plural form qoleb*> can be found independently as a pronominal 
object, but, from the instances found so far, it is difficult to decide if it is a 
demonstrative or a personal pronoun. This form is particularly attested in royal 
chronicles.?° 
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(8) Atnene: ssmrte-l: — Imlotror: wtotrse-l:  qoleb: 
Atanene (title)-pET Imalutarura (title)-DET 3PL 
Amnp : i-de-bx : 

(to) Amanap 1SG.S-give(?)-VNM.PL 
“Atanene, the ssmrte (and) Imalutarura, the wtotrse, I gave(?) 
them to Amanap.” (REM 1044/25-26) 


Example (8) is quoted from the great stela of king Taneyidamani kept in Boston. 
Engraved around 150 BCE, it is the earliest royal chronicle written in Meroitic. 
The excerpt deals with the assignment to the temple of Amanap (Amun of 
Napata) of two officials, Atanene and Imalutarura. Their names and titles are 
enumerated and followed by qoleb. The context is utterly different from (7), 
where the deixis is obvious, since it is engraved beside the image of two feet. As 
in (3) and (4), we are doubtlessly dealing with a topicalized construction. The 
topic is formed by the names and the description of the two officials, whereas 
qoleb is an anaphoric pronoun that refers to these two persons, but operates as 
the actual object of the verb.2” In anaphoras referring to animate antecedents as 
shown in (8), most languages where demonstratives and 3rd person pronouns are 
clearly distinct, a personal pronoun is used. In Meroitic, it seems that qoleb, at 
least when it is the object of the verb, can function as a personal pronoun. 
Unfortunately, there are no similar instances, namely in sentences with verbs, 
with the singular qo, but the non-verbal sentence in (3) suggests that it would 
function similarly. In the latter example, the first go plays the role of a deictic 
whereas the second qo assumes the function of an anaphoric. 


The Third Person Possessive Pronoun 


Whereas Hintze regarded qe/qo as a demonstrative, Hofmann held it as a personal 
pronoun because it is the basis of the 3rd person possessive marker, gese and 
variants.?° It is found mainly after the kinship terms, as in (9) below, drawn from 
a funerary stela where two brothers are commemorated.”? 
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(9) Qoregore-l-o-wi [: yletmde ese: Qoretkr 
Qurqurla-cop-EMP relative 3SG.GEN Qurtakara 
q(o)-o-wi : 
this-coP-EMP 
“(This) is Qurqurla; this is his elder Qurtakara.” (REM 0273/2- 
4, funerary stela) 


The possessive of the 3rd person singular includes the pronoun qo/ge, followed 
by the genitival postposition -se and means literally “of him/her.”2° Once again, 
it can be compared with Latin demonstrative is, ea, id, whose genitive eius is also 
used as a 3rd person singular possessive. Three variants are known: qose, very 
rare, eqese in REM 1003, and agese, much more common.?! Unexpectedly, the 3rd 
person plural possessive is not *qolebse, but gebese, as can be seen in (10), drawn 
from an epitaph from Gebel Adda that was written for a deceased whose relatives 
were administrators and scribes from the temple of Isis. Like (3) and (4) above, 
the sentence includes a topicalized constituent. The genitival phrase (i.e., the 
officials of the temple) is the topic and is referred to in the predication by the 
anaphoric possessive qebese (their nephew). 


(10) perite: Wos-se-leb: qorene Wos-se-leb : 
agent Isis-GEN-DET.PL royal scribe Isis-GEN-DET.PL 
yetmde —_qebese-l-o-wi: 
nephew 3PL.GEN-DET-COP-EMP 
“He was the nephew of agents of Isis and royal scribes (?) of 
Isis.” (GA. 04, epitaph) 


The possessive gebe-se includes gebe-, a plural form of qo that is more 
conservative than qoleb, but is, unlike the latter, never attested in isolation. It 
includes the plural suffix -b that can also be found on the plural determiner:32 


» Determiner: singular -l — plural -leb 


>» Pronoun: singular qo-/ge- — plural qebe- 


Qebese has several variants, aqebese, aqobese (see n. 32) eqebese, and especially bese, 
which is frequent. This last form, in all likelihood, is not an abbreviated variant 
but is based ona still earlier form of the 3rd person pronoun, -b, which will be 
considered below $/3.3.6. 
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The “Verbal Dative” as Possible Enclitic Pronoun or 
Verbal Number Marker 


The funerary inscriptions from the Karanog and Shablul cemeteries were the 
first texts published by Griffith, after his decipherment of the script. He was able 
to get a rough understanding of their content, but could not yet deliver a 
detailed analysis of the verbal compounds that end the benedictions. The first 
two benediction formulae, commonly named A and B, are prayers to Isis and 
Osiris, asking them to provide the deceased with water and bread respectively, as 
can be seen in (11)-(14).33 


(11) Formula A, singular beneficiary 
ato mhe pso-he-(xe)-k(e)te 
water plentiful cAus-drink-vNM.SG-OPT.2PL 
“May you cause him/her to drink plentiful water!” 


(12 


wa 


Formula A, plural beneficiary 

ato mhe pso-he-bxe-k(e)te 

water plentiful cAus-drink-vNM.PL-OPT.2PL 
“May you cause them to drink plentiful water!” 


(13 


er 


Formula B, singular beneficiary 

at mhe psi-xr-(xe)-k(e)te 

bread plentiful CcAUS-eat-VNM.SG-OPT.2PL 
“May you cause him/her to eat plentiful bread!” 


(14 


~~ 


Formula B, plural beneficiary 

at mhe psi-xr-bxe-k(e)te 

bread plentiful CAUS-eat-VNM.PL-OPT.2PL 
“May you cause them to eat plentiful bread!” 


Meroitic is an agglutinative language, but it has a strong propensity to 
assimilative processes that blur the boundaries between successive 
morphemes.*4 However, Griffith managed to identify the element -bx or -bxe as a 
“plural ending in the funerary formulae,” which appeared each time several 
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individuals were commemorated in the same epitaph.?° In his Beitrdge, Hintze 
was the first to suggest a plausible segmentation of these verbal compounds.° 
He showed that -bxe (which, meanwhile, had been termed “dative infix”) had a 
singular counterpart -x or -xe3’” that was theoretically present in the verbal 
compound, but concealed by a nearly systematic assimilation to the following 
suffix.38 Only in the archaic versions of formulae A and B (15)-(16) was this 
singular “infix” visible. 


(15) Formula A (archaic) 
ato mlo _ el-x-te 
water good give-VNM.SG-OPT.2SG 
“May you give him/her plentiful water!” (REM 0427) 


(16) Formula B (archaic) 
at mlo _ el-x-te 
bread good give-VNM.SG-OPT.2SG 
“May you give him/her plentiful bread!” (REM 0427) 


The same wording occurs in the prayers to the gods that were engraved near 
their figures in votive stelae (17) or in Meroitic temples (18). In the latter 
example, cited from the Lion temple in Naga, the beneficiaries are the king, his 
mother, and the prince. 


(17) Alpeldem[k-i] Tneyidmni pwrite 
Apedemak-voc Taneyidamani life 
el-x-te 
give-VNM.SG-OPT 
“O Apedemak! May you give life to Taneyidamani!” (REM 


0405) 
(18) Apedemk-i pwrite: I-bx-te 
Apedemak-voc _ life give-VNM.PL-OPT 


“O Apedemak! May you give life to them!” (REM 0018) 
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Earlier Hypotheses 


In an early analysis of these sentences,? I interpreted this “dative infix” as an 
applicative suffix, with reference to Kanuri, a Saharan language. Applicatives are 
used to encode a beneficiary of the action in the verb, instead of adding an 
adposition or a case ending to the noun. They are quite common among African 
languages and are for example found in Nubian.*° However, this can hardly apply 
to the Meroitic construction. The applicative is a voice, such as passive and 
causative, and the affixes it uses cannot convey the notions of singular or plural. 
Example (19) from a Bantu language, Tswana, shows that the same applicative 
suffix -el is used regardless of the beneficiaries’ number.*! 


(19a) Tswana 
ke rek-a ditlhako 
1sG.s buy-FIN shoes 
“Tam buying shoes.” 


(19b) ke rek-el-a bana ditlhako 
1sG.s buy-APPL-FIN children shoes 
“Tam buying shoes for the children.” 


(19c) Lorato o tlaa kwal-el-a Kitso  lokwalo 
Lorato 3:1.8 FUT write-APPL-FIN Kitso letter 
“Lorato writes a letter to Kitso.” 


In (19b), the beneficiary is plural (bana “children,” sc ngwana), whereas in (19c), 
lokwalo “letter” is singular. In both cases, the applicative suffix is -el. The Meroitic 
suffixes -x and -bx, by contrast, agree in number with the beneficiary. 


In addition, this morpheme was first identified as a beneficiary marker from the 
instances found in the benedictions of the epitaphs, hence its name “dative 
infix.” However, in royal chronicles and biographical passages of several funerary 
texts — which have been little studied to date — the suffix obviously refers to a 
direct object, as can be seen in (20) drawn from the funerary stela of viceroy of 
Nubia Abratoye.”” 
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(20) Meroitic 


kdi mdxe 35 anese 25: kelw: 
woman virgin 35 donkey 25 also 
@-arohe-bx 


1sG.S-take.control-VNM.PL 
“T took control of 35 virgins and 25 donkeys.” (REM 1333/16) 


For these two reasons, in a later analysis,”1 I considered -x(e) and -bx(e) to be 
object personal pronouns that had been incorporated into the verbal compound 
as clitics. A similar enclisis can be found, for instance, in the imperative forms of 
Romance languages,*? especially in Spanish: ddmelo “give it to me,” presentémonos 
“let us introduce ourselves.” 


This analysis, however, does not account for the location of these so-called clitic 
personal markers inside the verbal compound. In the examples from Spanish 
above, they occur in final position, as is expected for external elements that were 
later added to a fully inflected form. In Meroitic, as can be seen in (11)-(18), they 
are directly attached to the verbal stem and followed by the subject person 
marker and tense-aspect-mood (TAM) endings. For that reason it was termed 
“infix” and not “suffix.” 


2. Verbal Number Markers in Northern East Sudanic 


The unexpected location of -x(e) and -bx(e) in the verbal complex can be 
compared with that of the verbal number marker in two groups of the NES 
linguistic family, Nyima and Nubian. In these languages, the plurality of the 
subject in intransitive constructions and of the object in transitive constructions 
(“ergative pattern”) is realized by the same verbal suffix which is added directly 
to the verbal stem, before the TAM suffixes. The clearest instances of this 
construction are found in the Nyima language Ama and involve an ergative- 
pattern verbal plural marker“ -(i)di as shown in (21)-(22). 


(21a) Ama 
kudai tébio ba né 
goat black asp be.IMPFV 
“The goat is black.” 
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(21b) kudi tebid ba  né-di 
goat black asp be.IPFV-vNM 
“The goats are black.” 


(22a) 4 ba = ddmi-3_—s tam 
1sG ASP egg-ACC eat.IPFV 
“Tam eating an egg.” 


(22b) 4 bd = ddmi-d-_—stam_-idi 
1SG ASP egg-ACC eat.IPFV-VNM 
“Tam eating eggs.” 


In Old Nubian and Nobiin, this suffix is -(i)j. A related marker -j- is found in 
Midob.*° In Kordofan Nubian, a similar suffix -c is attested along with others 
suffixes, such as -Vr, which is much more frequent. Recent publications showed 
that the Nubian suffixes function according to the same ergative pattern as the 
Ama suffix.46 Example (23) illustrates the use of the suffix to mark subject 
plurality with intransitive verbs, whereas examples (24)-(25) show the suffix 
marking object plurality with transitive verbs.4” 


(23) Nobiin 
ter _ balee-la kar-j-is-an [kaccisan] 
3PL wedding-LOC came-VNM-PRT1-3PL 
“They came to the wedding.” 


(24) ay _ tii-ga aag—jurr-il 
1sG cow-ACC PROG milk-PRs.1sG 
“Tam milking the cow.” 


(25) ay _ tii-guu-ga aag— jurr-ij-il 
1sG cow-PL-ACC PROG milk-vNM-PRS.1SG 
“Tam milking the cows.” 


It is noteworthy that, unlike in the Ama examples above, the plural marking 


operated by the suffix -(i)j is redundant, since plurality is already marked by the 
subject pronoun ter “they” in (23) and the plural nominal suffix -guu in (25). In 
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Ama, apart from rare instances of replacive patterns such as widén “child”/drin 
“children,” and a plural suffix -gi/-yi which can be attached to kinship terms, 
plurality is unmarked in nouns. This makes it necessary, either to mark it by 


determiners (“several,” “many,” etc.) or to encode it in the verb by a specific 
marker, as showed in (20b) and (21b) above. 


Considering that the nominal plural suffixes that can be found in the NES 
languages are so diverse that no protoform can be reconstructed, it is plausible 
that Proto-NES had no plural nominal markers, but only a few replacive patterns 
and collective nouns with singulatives forms marked by a suffix *-tV.’8 It was 
therefore necessary to encode the plurals of the participants in the verbal 
compound. Proto-Nubian seems to have been in this regard close to its ancestor 
Proto-NES.*° Later on, for unknown reasons — but areal influence probably 
played a major role in it — each Nubian group worked out its own plural markers 
for all the nouns. This novelty of course competed with the earlier plural 
marking by verbal suffixes. However, both of them survived to this day, but they 
often follow economy principles. Khalil notes that “the j-suffix appears 
sporadically in the intransitive clause” and that “[i]n the transitive clause [...], 
when the object noun phrase is modified by a numeral or a quantifier such as 
mallee [many] or minkellee [how many], the plural marker on the object noun 
phrase becomes optional and subsequently the suffixation of -j becomes 
optional, too.”°° 


A third use of verbal plural markers in NES languages is to encode in ditransitive 
verbs the plurality of the indirect object, ie., the beneficiary or recipient of the 
action. In this construction, the plural verbal suffix refers to the indirect object 
and not to the object in Old Nubian®! and Nobiin®? and probably in Ama. For the 
latter language, I have unfortunately no clear example of this point in my limited 
fieldwork data, but an example provided by Norton illustrates this point for dual, 
which operates exactly like plural, but with the suffix -én/-én (the macron stands 
for mid tone).°3 


(26) Ama 
at = ba = amor-i amiér tég-ént 
1sG VER friend-DAT pen  give-DU 
“T gave a pen to two friends.” 
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Here, the verbal number marker refers to the beneficiary (“friend”) and not to 
the object (“pen”), as it does in monotransitive constructions, although this 
beneficiary is already marked as a dative by the case ending -i. The same feature 
is observed in Nobiin as shown in (27) and (28).54 


(27) Nobiin 
ay _ torbar-ka annaree-nci-ga 
Isc farmer-acc bed-PL-Acc 
kaay-a-tis 
make-a-APPL.PRT1.1SG 
“T made the farmer beds.” 


(28) ay _ torbar-ii-ga annaree-g 
1sG farmer-PL-acc  bed-acc 
kaay-a-tic-c-is 
make-a-APPL-VNM-PRT1.1SG 
“T made the farmers a bed.” 


Plural Object Marking in Meroitic 


The verbal number marking in these languages follows a syntactic hierarchy: it 
refers to the subject if there is no object, to the object if there is no beneficiary 
and to the beneficiary if there is one. This brings us back to Meroitic, in which 
the so-called “verbal dative” again has close parallels with the Ama and Nobiin 
verbal number marker. Unfortunately, no clear instance of -x(e)/-bx(e) can be 
found with intransitive verbs, mainly because none has been so far translated 
with certainty. Unlike Ama (21a-b), Meroitic does not use a real verb “to be,” but 
a copula which is inflected for plural with a different suffix. Nonetheless, 
transitive and ditransitive constructions display the same hierarchy for the use 
of the verbal plural suffix as Ama and Nobiin. 


Examples (29) and (30) are prayers to Amun, said by a fictive enunciator, in 
favour of king Amanakhareqerema (end of Ist c. CE). The first is engraved upon 
the base of ram statues from the entrance of the king’s temple in El-Hassa (REM 
0001 and 1151>°) and the second is a wall inscription from Temple 200 in Naga.°° 
The long epithet of Amun, which is irrelevant to the present discussion, is 
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omitted. Example (31) is one of the four columns of text engraved on the shaft of 


each of the sandstone columns in the Amun Temple in Naga (REM 0034A).°” Each 


of these inscriptions is a prayer to Amun, that he may give to the royal family the 


cardinal point it is facing (here “north”). The three members of the royal family 


are King Natakamani, Queen-Mother Amanitore, and Prince Arakakhataror. The 


epithet of Amun is again omitted here for convenience. 


(29) 


(30) 


(31) 


Meroitic 

Amni(...) Mnxreqerem gore: Mni 
Amun Amanakhareqerema ruler Amun.GEN 
tke-l: pwrite: I[-x-te: 

beloved-beET _ life give-VNM.SG-OPT.2SG 


“O Amun (...), to Amanakharegerema, ruler beloved of Amun, 
may you give life!” 


Amni(...) Mnxreqerem gore: Mni 
Amun Amanakhareqerema ruler Amun.GEN 
tke-l: pwrite: ntke: kesekene 
beloved-beET _ life strength also 

L-x-te: 


give-VNM.SG-OPT.2SG 
“O Amun (...), to Amanakharegerema, ruler beloved of Amun, 
may you give life and strength!” 


Amni(...)  Ntkmni Amni mdese-l: 

Amun Natakamani Amun.GEN descendant-DET 
Mnitore Aritene-l mdese-| 

Amanitore Aritene-DET.GEN descendant-DET 


Arkxtror Mke-deke-1 mdese-l: 
Arakakhataror God-great-DET.GEN descendant-DET 
hr-l: alose : l-bx-@-te : 


north-DET entirely give-VNM.PL-2SG-OPT 

“O Amun (...), to Natakamani, the descendant of Amun, to 
Amanitore, the descendant of (the) Aritene, 

to Arakakhataror, the descendant of the Great God, may you 
give the north entirely!” 
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In (29), the singular suffix -x is added to the stem I- “give.” It refers to a single 
beneficiary, king Amanakhareqerema. Admittedly, the object, namely pwrite “life, 
vital strength,” is also singular, so that evidence of the agreement with the 
beneficiary is to be sought in examples (30) and (31). In (30), the object is plural, 
pwrite ntke “life and strength,” since there is no dual in Meroitic. However, the 
suffix remains in the singular. In (31), the object is again singular, hrl alose “the 
north entirely,” but the beneficiary is now a plural, namely the three members of 
the royal family. In this case, the plural form -bx of the suffix is used,°8 just as we 
have seen in Ama and Nobiin. 


The Verbal Plural Marker in NES Languages and in Meroitic 


The Meroitic plural suffix -bx(e) shares three significant features with the verbal 
number markers in Ama and Nobiin: its direct adjunction to the stem within the 
verbal compound; its function as a plural marker of direct/indirect object; and its 
dependency on the hierarchy between participants of the action (cf. n. 59). 
Nonetheless, some important divergences can be observed. First of all, the 
Meroitic plural suffix is not a single morpheme like Ama -(i)di and Nobiin -(i)j 
(where /i/ is a epenthetic vowel) but the plural form of a singular suffix -x(e). In 
languages where verbal number is an operative category, the most frequent 
situation contrasts unmarked singular and marked plural. Nonetheless, the 
growing literature on verbal number/pluractionality records some languages 
where there is an opposition between marked verbal singular and marked or 
unmarked verbal plural. In her study of verbal number in Karko, a Kordofan 
Nubian language, Jakobi gives some instances of such verbs (Table 1). 


Gloss Sg. Object Pl. Object 
hang up kuf-éér kiyj-tk 
split wood kak-éér kak 

pull out quj-éér quj 
kindle Sil-éér Sil-ik 
wake up fe-eer fej-ék 


Table 1. Transitive verbs in Karko, singular stems marked by -eer, plural stems 
either unmarked or extended by -Vk.5? 
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In Maba, a language of Ouaddai (Eastern Chad) belonging to the Nilo-Saharan 
phylum, Weiss recorded instances of singular verbal suffix -n versus plural verbal 
suffix -k,° 


(32a) Maba 
én: d-wa-k-i 
water 1SG-pour-VNM.PL-DECL 
“T pour out a lot of water, I pour out water regularly.” 


(32b) gnj: — d-wa-n-i 
water 1SG-pour-VNM.SG-DECL 
“T pour out a bit of water.” 


However, these examples are utterly different from the Meroitic verbal number 
system. In each case, the singular and plural verbal suffixes are independent. In 
Meroitic, the plural marker -b-x(e) is morphologically the plural of the singular 
marker -x(e), which might be termed not the “dative” suffix, because it also 
encodes the direct object, but the “objective” verbal suffix. As in the related 
language groups Nubian and Taman, Meroitic merges the accusative and the 
dative nominal cases in an “objective” case marked by the same case endings. 


The second discrepancy between the Meroitic plural suffix and “canonical” 
number markers such as the Nubian plural suffix -(i)j is the range of their 
functions. Unlike Western European languages, where plurality of events is 


conveyed by lexical derivation (Latin sal-t-a-re “dance” from sal-i-re “jump”) or 
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adverbs (“repeatedly,” “often,” “again and again,” etc.), with plurality of 
participants being encoded by verbal agreement and nominal or pronominal 
plural markers, verbal number is a category that includes equally all these 
pluralities. As this category falls between stem derivation and aspect, it is 
morphologically marked, either by modification of the verbal stem (syllable 
reduplication, vocalic or tonal change, etc.) or by affixes directly appended to the 
verbal stem. Consequently, in languages such as Nubian, where verbs are 
inflected by suffixation, verbal number markers are directly appended to the 


stem, before TAM or person markers. 
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Plural Object Marker or Plural Event Marker 


The Meroitic suffix -bx(e) is therefore located in the right place, but, contrary to 
its Nubian counterparts, its use, as much as we can judge in the limited corpus 
available, seems restricted to plural object marking and does not extend to the 
plurality of events. The following examples of frequentative forms are attested in 
Nobiin (33) and Karko (34).®1 


(33) Nobiin 
ay neer-j-ir 
1sG_ sleep-VNM-1SG 
“T sleep several times.” 


(34) Karko 

suk Jé-tég 

market.LOc g0.VNM-FRQ.IMP 
“Go PL to the market frequently!” 


It may, however, be mentioned that in Nubian languages, few instances of the use 
of the same morpheme for the frequentative (plurality of events) and the verbal 
number (plurality of participants) are attested. Nobiin and Old Nubian are the 
only Nubian languages where -(i)j is attested as both a plural event and 
participant marker, as shown in (33).®? Still, it is uncertain whether this was also 
the case in Proto-Nubian. In (34) from Karko, the plurality of participants is 
indicated by the vowel é in the verbal stem {é- (the singular stem is {t-), whereas 
the plurality of events is marked independently by the suffix -fég. It may happen 
that a verb exhibits three different stems in Karko: one for a singular participant, 
one for a plural participant, and one for plurality of action.®3 A conspicuous 
instance is the verb “call,” which is 6g- with singular object, ogér for plural object, 
and jor for plural action, i.e., a distributive meaning “call one by one.” The suffix 
-(V)f is a frequent number marker in Karko™ and other Kordofan Nubian 
languages, and is doubtlessly a reflex of Proto-Nubian suffix *-(i)j. Another verbal 
number marker, the most frequent, is -Vr, with a vowel that is subject to vowel 
harmony. It is obvious that 6fér is an assimilated compound derived from *og-{- Vr. 
The two verbal plural suffixes -(V)(and -Vr are used successively in the same 
stem to express plurality of object and plurality of events respectively. A similar 
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distribution of these two verbal extensions is paralleled in Andaandi, where -(i)j 
is used for frequentatives, whereas the suffix -ir is used to mark the plurality of 
participants (only objects in this language).®° The markers -(i)j and -ir are clearly 
the Mattokki-Andaandi cognates of Kordofan Nubian -(V)j and -Vr, so that their 
use as specialized verbal plural markers might go back to Proto-Nubian. 


A distinct marker -k is found in Nubian for the plurality of events, e.g., Nobiin 
joog “grind” — *joog-k > jokk “chew.” This suffix dates back to Proto-NES, or at 
least to its eastern branch, because it is also found in Nara and Meroitic.*7 In 
Nara, it differentiates verbal forms such as ishayto (< *ishag-to) “he asked” from 
ishakkito (< *ishag-k-i-to) “he asked them” or “he asked several questions,” but is 
rarely used.°8 This suffix is also attested in Meroitic,®? as shown in the following 
example: 


(35) Meroitic 


abr-se-l: e-ked: kdi-se-l: 
man-each-DET 1sc.s-kill woman-each-DET 
e-(e)r-k: 


1sG.S-take-PLC 
“T killed each man; I (repeatedly) took each woman.” (REM 
1044/4-5) 


Although it encodes the plurality of events, it seems that this suffix cannot be 
used in combination with the plural object marker -bx(e), unlike the verbal form 
0for in Karko, where the plural event suffix is combined with the plural object 
suffix. Examples (36) and (37) are drawn from Queen Amanirenas and Prince 
Akinidad’s stela REM 1003 and describe military campaigns against two different 
tribes in nearly identical terms. The first uses the pluractional suffix -k, but no 
plural object marker is present, probably because the distributive value of tk-k 
“seize one by one” implies the plurality of the object. Conversely, in the second 


sentence, the verbal plural marker -bx is present, but not the pluractional suffix - 
70 
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(36) abr: 100: kdi 1[.]2: qo-leb: apote 
man 100 woman 1[.]2  this-DET.PL envoy 
be-se: tk-k: 
3PL-GEN seize-PLC 
“(1) seized 100 men, 1[.]2 women (and) their envoy.” (REM 
1003/10) 


(37) abr: 58:  kdi 223: qo-leb: apote 
man 58 woman 223 this-DET.PL envoy 
qebe-se: ye-tk-bx-i: 
3PL-GEN 1SG.S-seize-VNM.PL-TAM 
“T seized 58 men, 223 women (and) their envoy.” (REM 
1003/12-13) 


The difference between Meroitic, where the pleonastic use of the two plurality 
markers is avoided and Karko, where it is allowed, shows how verbal number 
marking can vary within the same language family. This flexibility may be due to 
the rivalry between these markers and other ways to express plurality, according 
to Gerrit Dimmendaal: 


These typological properties suggest that such systems are subject 
to a considerable degree of communicative dynamism, and hence 
to historical change or reinterpretation. There may be a number 
of reasons for the relative instability of such systems, compared to 
some other grammatical domains in these languages, such as 
noun-class systems in Niger-Congo languages, or gender marking 
in Afroasiatic languages. One reason, as argued in the present 
contribution, may derive from construction-level effects of 
number marking across categories. As shown below, pluractional 
marking, as a derivational phenomenon describing event 


structure, interacts with plural argument marking.’! 
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A New Hypothesis Concerning the Origin of -bx(e) 


The plural object marker -bx(e) displays an astonishing feature, which has yet to 
be noted. One may expect the plural of -x(e) to be *-x(e)b, with a suffixed plural 
marker -b, as is the cases with other morphemes. The plural of the article -l is -leb 
and the possessive qe-se “his/her” (lit. “of him/her”) becomes ge-be-se “their” (lit. 
“of them”) when the possessor is in the plural (see 93.2). The unexpected initial 
location of the plural marker in the compound -b-x(e) is best explained by 
supposing that the plural morpheme -b was the basic element of this group. The 
object marker -x(e) was later added to it, and not the opposite. In this case, we 
can surmise that, originally, the verbal plural marker was simply -b. As is obvious 
from comparative pairs such as Proto-Nubian *nogu ~ Meroitic nob /nuba/ 
“slave”; Proto-Nubian *aygur ~ Meroitic abore /abur/ “elephant,” the Meroitic 
reflex of Proto-NES *g followed or preceded by a labiovelar vowel is /b/.”* The 
original verbal plural marker was therefore *gu. In Old Nubian and Nobiin, this 
element is preserved as a nominal and pronominal plural marker: van /man/ 


“that,” Mant-roy /manin-gu/ “those.” 


It is nevertheless unclear whether the Old Nubian and Nobiin verbal plural 
marker -(i)j (see 93.3.2) is a cognate of *gu. The Proto-Nubian phoneme *; cannot 
be reconstructed in Proto-NES, but principally derived from *g, when followed or 
preceded by the palatal vowels *i and *e.”3 The Nubian verbal plural marker 
might accordingly result from a protoform *-ig. Similarly, its Ama counterpart - 
(di probably derived from *(-i)gi. The Ama dental stops t and d are the regular 
reflexes of Proto-NES *k and *g with back vowels,’4 but there are some instances 
of the same development with palatal vowels, such as kwadr “strong” < Proto-NES 
*kugir7> or tedi-n “under” < Proto-NES *tago- “belly.””° To sum it up, the Meroitic 
suffix derives from *gu, whereas the Ama and Nubian suffixes derive from *(i-)gi. 
Because Ama and Nubian belong to two separate groups within the NES 
languages, it is plausible that *(i-)gi is the Proto-NES etymon, whereas *gu is a 
secondary protoform restricted to the eastern branch of NES (Nubian/Meroitic 
and Nara). 


Like -(i)j in Old Nubian and Nobiin, the verbal plural marker -b was once used for 
plurality of events or plurality of object. The name of the Napatan king Amani- 
nataki-lebte,”” who ruled during the second half of the 6th century BCE, does not 
make sense if the suffix -b marks the plurality of object. It would mean “Amun, 
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give them strength,” with no clue as to who these multiple beneficiaries could 
be. Actually, the suffix marked the plurality of events and emphasised the 


7 


repetition of the gift: “give again and again,” “give continuously,” or “keep 


giving.” 78 


(38) Egyptian transcription Jmn-  ntk- 
Meroitic (reconstituted) Amni- _ ntki- 
Gloss Amun _— strength 
lbt 
L-b-te 
give-VNM-OPT.2SG 
“Amun, may you keep giving strength!” 


At first sight, the addition of the object marker -x(e) to the verbal plural suffix -b, 
ie., the suffixation to a suffix, makes no sense grammatically. This would be only 
possible if this suffix, at a moment in the history of the Meroitic language, was 
interpreted as a pronoun. The following example from the Old Nubian legend of 
Saint Mina can illustrate how this transcategorization of the verbal plural marker 


occurred,7? 


(39) Old Nubian 
ECCOY MHNA-N KCCEAA TOOANACA 
nissou ména-n kisse-la 
holy Mina-GeEN  church-DaT 
tijj-ana-sa 
give>2/3-0.PL-IMP.2/3PL-PURP 
“So that we give it to them in the church of Saint Mina.” (M 
9,3-4) 


In his analysis of the text, Van Gerven Oei notes that the “plural object marker -5 
[is] referring to the recipients of the egg, which remain unexpressed.”®° 
Nevertheless, even if the plural object marker is not stricto sensu a pronoun, it 
operates in this sentence as an anaphoric element and is accordingly translated 
“to them” by the editor of the text. It is probably via a similar process that its 
Meroitic counterpart -b became a 3rd person plural enclitic pronoun. This 
explains the strange location of this morpheme, which is directly appended to 
the stem, before the TAM suffixes. 
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Once it was considered to be a pronominal marker, -b was inflected by the 
objective case ending. This morpheme is attested after noun phrases in two 
variants; -xe (40) and -w (41). 


(40) Meroitic 
atepoke : dot-l-xe 
offering(?) large(?)-DET-oBJ1 
pisi-tk-bxe-kese (< -kete-se) 
CAUS-offer-VNM.PL-OPT.2PL.IMPP 
“May you PL present them with a large(?) offering(?)” (REM 
1063) 


(41) x(re) mlo-l-w hol-kete 
food good-DET-OBJ2 serve-OPT.2PL 
“May you PL serve him a good meal” (REM 0059) 


The difference between the two suffixes is unclear. The previous examples are 
drawn from benediction formulae used at the end of the funerary texts, formula J 
in (40) and formula C’ in (41).8! They can co-occur in the same text.82 The Proto- 
NES ending for the objective case can be reconstructed as *-gV,°3 which is 
preserved in Nubian and vestigially in Nara. In the Taman language group and in 
Ama, the vowel V was dropped and the final *-g became -y. We have seen in 9/2 
that the value of the grapheme -x in local words was most likely /n/. The 
following e probably had a zero value, so that -xe was simply a final /1/ like the 
Taman and Ama marker. 


This “objective case” in Nubian and in Tama undergoes some restrictions 
governed by economy principles. In his analysis of Tama, Dimmendaal speaks of 
“differential object marking.”*4 In Meroitic, the objective case has become so 
rarely marked that the absence of case ending was more a rule than an 
exception. Example (41) is the benediction formula C’. It is the royal and princely 
counterpart of formula C which is used for private people. The only difference 
was the presence of the objective case-ending in C’, whereas it was missing in the 
C formula.®° It probably gave the royal benediction a more formal wording, 
worthy of the lofty position of the deceased. 
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Similarly, the objective case ending may be omitted, as can be seen in the second 
of two consecutive sentences from King Taneyidamani’s stela. In (43), the 
expected verbal compound, parallel to the singular form ekedeto in (42), should 
be ekedbxto. However, maybe because of the presence of the object pronoun qoleb, 
the objective case ending -x is absent. 


(42) Nhror wide-l : e-kede-to: 
Nakharura brother-DET 1sc.S-kill-TAM 
“T killed the brother, Nakharura” (REM 1044/143-144) 


(43) qoleb: axro tewideb-wit e-ked-b-to 
3PL ? fi 1sG.S-kill-VNM-TAM 
“T killed them, ???” (REM 1044/148-150) 


In conclusion, the suffixes -x(e) and -bx(e) operate in the verbal compound as 
enclitic object pronouns. It originally consisted of a verbal plural marker -b, 
similar to its counterparts in Nubian and Ama. Between the 6th and the 2nd 
century BCE, this suffix underwent a transcategorization and became an enclitic 
object pronoun inflected with the objective case ending -x(e). In parallel, a 
singular counterpart, -x(e), without the plural marker -b, was created. However, 
they cannot be termed “personal pronouns” unless different forms for the 1st 
and the 2nd persons are identified, so as to constitute a full paradigm. 
Considering the formation of this morpheme, it is altogether unlikely that it also 
marked person. 


The First Person Singular Marker 


If the wording of the Meroitic inscriptions was identical to the Egyptian texts of 
the same genre, we should expect to find first person singular markers in the 
captions accompanying the divine figures in the temples and in the royal 
chronicles. However, the Meroitic culture, though deeply influenced by the 
Egyptian civilisation, still preserved many of its own peculiarities. The gods, for 
instance, never speak for themselves in religious texts. In an Egyptian or a 
Napatan temple, the caption inscribed beside an image of Amun would begin 
with the sentence: “Utterance of Amun. I have given all life and all power to 
you.”®6 In the Meroitic texts of the temples of Naga, Meroe, Amara, and others, 
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the god is not speaking himself. Rather, a fictive enunciator is inviting him to 
shower his blessings upon the ruler and his family: “O Amun! May you give X life 
and strength,” as shown in (17)-(18) and (29)-(31). For that reason, no first 
person marker can be expected in these inscriptions. 


Person in Egyptian Royal Texts 


The Egyptian royal chronicles, the so-called Kénigsnovellen,8’ alternatively use the 
first person pronoun and the phrase hm=f “his Majesty” to designate the king — 
the hero of the narrative. This is for instance the case in the famous poem of 
Kadesh, where passages in the first person and the third person freely intertwine 
to describe the battle that Ramesses II fought against the Hittites. In Kush, the 
earliest and the most sophisticated Kénigsnovelle is the Victory Stela of King 
Piankhy (FHN I: pp. 62-118), engraved around 720 BCE and erected in the dynastic 
temple of Amun in Jebel Barkal. Apart from the passages including the king’s 
speech, which are in the first person, the narrative uses hm=f “his Majesty” to 
refer to Piankhy. The same usage is found in the stelae erected in the temple of 
Kawa by king Tahargo and, later, in the inscriptions of the early Napatan kings 
Anlamani and Aspelta.88 


In the mid-5th c. BCE, a dramatic shift occurred. The inscriptions of the late 
Napatan king Amannote-erike (FHN II: pp. 400-428) still use the time-honored 
phrase hm-=f, but the two subsequent royal stelae, erected in the temple of Amun 
in Jebel Barkal by kings Harsiotef (FHN II: pp. 438-464) and Nastasen (FHN II: pp. 
471-501), are written in the first person, even in the reports of military 
campaigns in which the ruler did not take part in person. This shift was not an 
isolated novelty, but took place among several divergences from the 
Egyptian/Early Napatan pattern. In Nastasen’s inscription, for example, the time 
scale by regnal years is replaced by vague adverbial phrases such as kt n 
“another matter again” in the war reports.8? This chronological vagueness was to 
become systematic in the royal stelae written in Meroitic, where no regnal year 
is ever mentioned. The reasons for these changes are unclear but the influence of 
local oral epics may have played a role. 


In Harsiotef’s stela, after the titles and the eulogy, where the king is referred to 
in the third person, the text abruptly shifts to the first person, without any kind 
of transition (FHN II: p. 441, |. 4). In Nastasen’s stela, the main text similarly 
begins with the titles of the king and a long eulogy, after which the narrative is 
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introduced by the clause dd=f “he says,” referring, of course, to the king. This 
addition, lacking in Harsiotef’s stela, makes clear that, from this point on, the 
narrator is the ruler.?° The following passage from Nastasen’s chronicle (Il. 54- 
56) illustrates this novel use of the first person in Napatan war reports.?! 
Conspicuously, the monarch is not acting in person, but through his warriors, 
hence the use of the factitive verb dj “make, cause to.” 


(44) Egyptian 
ktn 
“And another thing again. 
dj=i sj=f pd.t hr sby.t Mh Srhrtj 
I had a battalion of archers to go against the enemy tribe of 
the Makho of Sharakharti. 
dj=j ny 3 
I caused a great bloodbath. 
dj=j t3 p3 wr p3 nty jw=fr s.nh jrt n-jm=f nb hmt nb.t 
I had the chief seized, (together with) all that on which he [= 
they] would feed, and all the women. 
dj=j <s>w hr=j x[]q jw: 203,146 mnmn 33,050 
I put in my possession a booty (of) 203,146 oxen and 33,050 
head of livestock.” 


The first preserved royal text in Meroitic, namely the great stela of king 
Taneyidamani from the temple of Amun in Jebel Barkal, was inscribed a century 
and a half later. In the meantime, the Egyptian-language donation stelae of king 
Aryamani, Kawa XIV and XV, are admittedly written in the first person, but the 
texts — at least what is left of them — are speeches to Amun and contain no 
narrative.” On the other end of the Meroitic period, a century after the fall of 
Meroe, the wall inscription of the Nobadian ruler Silko in Kalabsha, though 
written in Greek, also is in the first person.?? It is therefore highly probable that 
the Meroitic royal chronicles fall in this long-lasting tradition and include events 
and war reports narrated by the ruler in the first person, like the late Napatan 
royal stelae and the post-Meroitic inscription of king Silko. 
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The Verbal Affix (y)e- in Meroitic Royal Texts 


Although the major part of the Meroitic royal inscriptions remains 
untranslatable, the passages that enumerate the spoils of war are now fairly well 
understood.%4 They include, on the one hand, verbs such as ked “kill”; are and er 
“take hold of”; tk “seize”; and kb “seize, plunder,” sometimes followed by the 
pluractional marker -k (er-k, tk-k), and, on the other hand, nouns such as abr 
“man”; kdi “woman”; ar “boy”; anese “donkey”; mreke “horse”; and d “house,” 
all of them being parts of the booty and therefore, cited with figures or more 
summarily followed by -se-l “each.” Examples (20), (35), (36), (37), (42), and (43) 
above are instances of booty lists from royal inscriptions. 


In his publication of the so-called Akinidad stela from Hamadab (REM 1003), 
Griffith was the first to deal with these passages. Thanks to his then recent 
translation of kdi “woman” and abr “man,” he correctly identified the first two 
clauses (abrsel yekedi: kdisel: arseli: tk) as the outcome of military campaigns and 
tentatively translated them as “slaying men, enslaving women.” By using 
participles, he eluded the thorny issue of the subject of the verbs. After Griffith, 
few scholars addressed this particular question. In her analysis of the same 
passages, Inge Hofmann dealt with the meaning of the verb ked, but ignored the 
problem of its subject.?’ As for Millet, ina first study of Kharamadoye’s royal 
inscription REM 0094, he suggested that ked was a noun meaning “slayer.”?° 
Later, in a revised analysis of the same article, he assumed that ked was a verb in 
the third person singular,?? but did not explain how this third person was 
morphologically expressed. 


It is necessary first to summarize the different forms that the verbs “kill” and 
“seize” (vel sim.) can take in different royal, princely, and viceregal inscriptions. 
Table 2 includes a list of these forms with reference to the texts which are quoted 
in chronological order: 


>» Great stela of king Taneyidamani from Barkal (REM 1044, ca. 150 BCE); 

> Graffito of prince Akinidad in the temple of Dakka (REM 0092, ca. 25 BCE); 

>» Stela of Amanirenas and Akinidad from Hamadab (REM 1003, ca. 20 BCE); 

» Funerary stela of viceroy Abratoye from Tomas (originally Karanog, REM 
1333, ca. 270 CE); 
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» Late inscription of the Blemmyan kinglet Kharamadoye from the temple 
of Kalabsha (REM 0094, ca. 420 CE). 


Note that only the passages where at least the verb ked is present are taken into 


consideration here. 
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Text Lines Example “kill” “seize” (vel sim.) 


REM 5 e-ked erk (< e- + er-k) 
1044 
130- e-ked-td er-td (< e- + er-td) 
131 
143 (42) e-kede-to 
144 e-kede-to 
149- (43) e-kede-b- 
151 to 
REM 6-8 kede-to are-de-to 
0092 
12-14 kede-to are-de-to 
REM 4-5 (35) ye-ked-i tk-k; yerki (< ye- + er- 
1003 k-i) 
9 ye-ked-i erk (< e- + er-k) 
11 (36) ye-ked tk-k 
14 ye-ked tk-k 
REM 6 ye-ked 
1333 
13 ked 
14 ked kbxelo (< kb-bxe-l-o) 
16-17 (20) ked arohe-bx; tk-bxe-I-o 
18 ye-ked 
20 ked 
24 kede-bx 
REM 11 kede-bxe 
0094 
20-21 kede-bx kb-b-te 


Table 2. Forms of the verbs “kill” and “seize” (vel. sim) in REM 1044, 0092, 1003, 
1333, and 0094. 
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The verbal forms listed above show a great diversity of suffixes. The plural verbal 
marker -bx(e) in REM 1333, variant -b in REM 1044/149-150 and 0094, and the 
pluractional suffix -k in REM 1044/5 and 1003, which were studied both in $” 
3.3.6, are irrelevant in the quest for personal markers. The suffixes -td (only in 
REM 1044), -to in REM 1044 and 0092, -te in REM 0094 are probably tense or aspect 
markers, which are in final position in all the other NES languages.!© The 
morpheme -i in REM 1003 is obviously optional, as it can be present or absent in 
identical sequences such as abr-se-l: ye-ked-i “I killed each man” in I. 4 vs. abr-se-l 
ye-ked in |. 11.'°! The vocalic sign -e appended to the stem in (e)-kede-to 

(REM 1044 and 0092) is probably an epenthetic vowel inserted before the suffix - 
to. In the other verbal forms ending with this suffix that occur in the same texts, 
the vowel -e is generally absent, but no obvious rule, as for now, can predict its 
appearance. Finally, the forms ending with -l-o in REM 1333 are very probably 
periphrastic, as they include participles followed by the article -l and the copula - 
o. The multiplicity of tense or aspect markers that occur in these narrative texts 
is by no means unexpected or dubious, but is a further aspect of the varietas that 
is so peculiar to the Meroitic texts, when compared with their formulaic 
Egyptian counterparts.!° A similar variety in narrative tenses can be found in 
many languages. In French, for example, historical records can of course use 
simple past and imperfect, but present is possible (présent de narration) and even 
future, in this case referring to past events (futur historique). 


Coming back to Table 2, the only marker that can actually refer to the person is 
the prefix (y)e-, since it has no alternative, unlike the diverse suffixes that are 
listed above. As explained in 9/2, the form ye- is just a later spelling of e-. Both 
were similarly pronounced /e/. In early inscriptions such as Taneyidamani’s 
stela (REM 1044), the prefix is spelled e- everywhere. In classical Meroitic texts 
such as Akinidad’s stela (REM 1003), e- (in erk) and ye- (in yerki) are alternately 
used for the same verb. Finally, in the late stela of viceroy Abratoye (REM 1333), 
the only spelling is ye-. One may wonder why this personal marker was not 
identified earlier. Actually, there were two difficulties. First, the prefix is missing 
in several clauses in REM 1003 and is completely absent in REM 0092 and 0094; 
second, a prefix ye- is attested in the final benedictions of the funerary texts, in a 
context where only the 2nd person plural is expected. 
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The Distribution of the Prefix (y)e- and Homonymy 


The first difficulty can be easily resolved. Once again, this issue is connected with 
the chronology of the inscriptions. In the early text REM 1044, the prefix is 
present everywhere, before ked “kill” as well as before the verbs meaning “take” 
in the following clauses, except for tk-to in |. 151. In the classical Meroitic stela 
REM 1003, it is always present in the first clause (“kill”) and can be omitted in the 
second clause (“take”), especially when the verb tkk is used. In the late 
inscription REM 1333, (y)e- is present before ked in the first instance of this verb, 
that is, at the beginning of the narrative part of the funerary stela. It is omitted 
in the subsequent occurrences of ked until 1. 18, at which point it appears again. 
Furthermore, it is never present before the verbal forms of the second clause 
(“take” vel sim.). Curiously, the prefix (y)e- is lacking in REM 0092, which is 
contemporaneous with REM 1003, as they both mention Prince Akinidad. It is 
also absent from the occurrences of “kill” and “take” in the very late inscription 
of kinglet Kharamadoye (REM 0094). 


How can we account for these variations in the distribution of the prefix (y)e- in 
the royal and princely inscriptions? In the early stela REM 1044, the prefix is 
systematically present on all the verbal forms. In REM 1003, a century and a half 
later, the prefix is used with the first verbal form (“kill”) but is omitted in the 
following clause (“take”) for reasons of economy, since the subject is the same as 
in the previous clause. In the late stela REM 1333, the first occurrence of the verb 
ked includes the prefix ye-, but the next three occurrences of the same verb are 
again subject to ellipsis, as are all the verbs of the second clauses (“take” vel sim.). 
In 1. 18, the personal prefix is resumed, as a reminder for the two last 
occurrences of ked, where it is omitted again. In the very late inscription of the 
post-Meroitic kinglet Kharamadoye, the prefix is totally missing in the forms 
meaning “kill” or “take.” However, a previous sequence in I. 8, yetolxe, could be a 
verbal form with prefix ye-.13 Finally, the inscription REM 0092, though written 
at the same time as REM 1003, shows no prefix in the verbal forms for “kill” and 
“take.” However, in a previous passage in 1. 5, the verb is illegible because the 
stone is damaged in this place. This lacuna possibly contained the prefix e-, 
whose lower stroke seems partly visible on some photographs taken prior to the 
relocation of the temple of Dakka when the Aswan dam was built. 
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It seems that, in the course of time, the personal marker (y)e- shifted from 
compulsory verbal affix to quasi-independent subject pronoun. On the one hand, 
it could be present or absent if implicit, just like personal pronouns in English he 
came and saw. On the other hand, it was never separated from the verb by an 
intermediary element such as an object noun group or an adverbial phrase. Its 
close connection with the following verbal form is also showed by the total 
absence of a word-divider (:) between them in all the texts. In addition, ellipsis 
was likely more frequent in everyday speech than in the literary inscription. This 
could explain the difference in the use of the prefix between the 
contemporaneous texts REM 0092 and 1003: REM 0092 is a simple graffito 
carelessly engraved in the temple of Dakka during the visit of prince Akinidad, 
whereas REM 1003 was an official stela erected at the entrance of the temple of 
Amun in Hamadab. 


The second difficulty is that a homonymous prefix ye- is attested in verbal 
compounds of the funerary benedictions, which are clearly in the 2nd person 
plural since these passages are prayers to Isis and Osiris. This rare alternative 
prefix can replace the element p(V)s(V)- that is generally found at the beginning 
of the complex verbal forms of the benedictions A and B.!% It is altogether the 
most frequent in the rare benediction D.!° The suffixes of the verbal compounds 
of the benedictions are now relatively well understood (see $5.1), though their 
prefixes still remain puzzling. Both ye- and p(V)s(V)- can best be interpreted as 
causative markers, as they always appear before the verbal stems meaning 
“drink” (he in benediction A) and “eat” (xr in benediction B), but are optional 
before the verb “offer, present” (hol in benediction C). The deities invoked in the 
funerary texts would be invited to “make” the deceased “drink” and “eat,” but 
they could either “present them with a good meal” or “have them presented 
with a good meal.” Prefixes are extremely rare in NES languages and only the 
Taman group has verbal prefixes, used exclusively for marking the person (a 
point to which we return below). 


The most plausible solution would be to regard ye- and p(V)s(V)- as causative 
verbs, such as “make” or “have” in English. In the case of p(V)s(V)-, a possible 
cognate could be Old Nubian nec- “tell, speak, say.” The gods of the underworld 
could in this case could be invited, literally, to “tell” that the deceased eat and 
drink, that is, to make them eat and drink. As for the alternative verb ye- in these 
passages, it could be linked with Old Nubian e:- and Nobiin if- “say,” especially 
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because ye- has a variant yi- which is three times more frequent in funerary 
texts.!06 This solution may be semantically acceptable, but it faces a major 
obstacle: Meroitic, like all the NES languages, is a head-final language, in which 
the verb is placed at the end of sentences and the auxiliary is expected to occur 
after the verb. In addition, the absence of TAM markers after p(V)s(V)-, and ye-/yi- 
points to a serial verb construction, where only the last verb is inflected for TAM. 
However, this is cross-linguistically attested only for consecutive verbs that share 
a common subject.! For all these reasons, the verbal compound of the funerary 
benedictions requires further study. Nevertheless, the element ye- in these 
benedictions has nothing to do with the prefix ye- we found in the royal texts. It 
is just a further instance of the many homonymous morphemes that are attested 
in Meroitic. 


Finally, another element ye- is attested in several kinship noun phrases, also in 
funerary inscriptions. The “filiation” part of these texts specifies the mother and 
father of the deceased, who is said to be “the person born of X” and “the person 
begotten by Y.” In the major part of the inscriptions, these two compounds are 
te-dxe-l (or t-dxe-l) and t-erike-l. They include a prefixed element t(e)-, the 
participles dxe “born” and erike “begotten,” and the final article, which has a 
nominalizing role. Several texts include a variant with a first element y(e)-, 
namely ye-dxe-l and y-erike-l. The forms including y(e)- and t(e)- can even be found 
together in the same inscription, giving a further example of the aforementioned 
varietas sought by Meroitic scribes. Another kinship term, yetmde “younger in the 
maternal line, i.e., nephew/niece,” may provide the key to the element ye- in 
filiation clauses. It includes the word mde which refers to the mother’s family in 
this matrilineal society. The first element is yet- (pronounced /eta/ or /eda/), but 
has many variants: yete, yed, yen (with assimilation before mde). The elements te- 
and ye- in filiation are probably two eroded forms of yet-, which can be compared 
with Proto-Nubian *id, Proto-Taman “at “person,” and Nara eitd “body.”!98 “The 
person born” and “the person begotten” are therefore accurate translations of 
ye-dxe and y-erike. The element ye- in these contexts is therefore originally a 
noun and has nothing to do with the homonymous prefix found in royal 
inscriptions. 


Comparative Evidence from NES Languages 


In light of the above, it seems certain, first, that the verbs in the narratives of the 
royal inscriptions are in the first person singular and, second, that the prefix 
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(y)e- is the personal subject marker of the verbs “kill” and “take.” Consequently, 
ye-ked (archaic e-ked), can be translated “I killed” or “I have killed” and yerki 


7 


(archaic erk) as “I took,” “I have taken,” or the like. Given the meaning of these 
passages, the basic tense/aspect using simple stems like ked, tkk, and so on, must 
be a perfective. Alternative tenses with suffixes also are attested, as shown in 
Table 2, but for now, it is impossible to explain them. The first person singular 
marker (y)e- is probably the Meroitic reflex of the Proto-NES pronoun *a(-i),!99 
reconstructed from Proto-Nubian *a-i,11° Nara *a(-ga),'"! and Proto-Nyima *a-i. 
The stem of this pronoun is *a, to which a suffix *-i has been appended. This 
ending was probably a deictic particle and can be found at the end of persons’ 
and gods’ names in Meroitic and in Old Nubian.1!* The Meroitic form seems to 
have undergone crasis!}3 /a/ + /i/ > /e/, which is also found for this pronoun in 
several Ajang dialects.14 

If the form of the Meroitic marker matches its cognates in other NES languages, 
its syntactic use shows a substantial difference to them. In all these languages, 
the subject pronoun is located at the beginning of the sentence and the verb at 
the end (SOV word order) as in these examples from Nobiin and Ama.!!5 


(45) Nobiin 
ay  tuupi-n meédrésd-l — juu-r 
1sG boys-GEN school-Loc  go-1sG 
“T go to the boys’ school.” 


(46) Ama 
a —nufa-y élo-3 tég 
1sG father.2sG.GEN-DAT milk-acc  give.IPFV 
“T give (some) milk to your father.” 


The only NES-languages which have personal prefixes appended to the verb are 
the Taman languages, that is, Tama and Mararit. However, these suffixes, namely 
nV- for the 1st person, V- for the 2nd person, and @- (zero suffix) for the 3rd 
person,!!6 are distinct from the subject pronouns, which are optional as shown 
in the following examples.!’” In the second sentence, the subject pronoun is here 
for emphasis and could be translated “as for me.” 
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(47) Tama 


dét n-anf 
big 1sc-be 
“Tam big.” 


(48) wad tamdt n-ané 
1sG Tama _ 1sc-be 
“Tam a Tama.” 


This structure seems an innovation of the Taman group within the NES 
languages. Generally speaking, the personal affixes appended to the verb in Nara, 
Nubian, and Taman strongly differ from each other and cannot be reconstructed 
in Proto-NES. It seems that the original person marking combined independent 
pronouns (which are clearly related in the daughter languages) and verbal plural 
suffixes, which have been studied above. This system still operates in the Nyima 
languages. The Meroitic system — at least in the passages of the royal 
inscriptions under examination — seems close to the Proto-NES and Nyima 
system, but has innovated by displacing the subject pronoun before the verb. 
This innovation created a specific OSV word order for sentences including a 
subject pronoun, whereas the original SOV order was preserved in sentences 
with nominal subject. 


Another Person Marker in Meroitic Royal Texts? 


Instead of (y)e-, an alternative prefix w- appears before the verbal forms of er-k 
“take, capture,” kb “seize, and bgo “take control” within the royal texts REM 1044, 
1003, and 0094. It never occurs with ked “kill,” as can be seen in the examples 
below.148 


(49) Meroitic 
heHle qoleb: ahtero-l am _ w-k[b]-bx-te 
? 3PL f 2. PM-seize-VNM-TAM 
“? seized ? them ???” (REM 1044/68-70) 
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(50) gorte dxe-leb : wide-bese 
palace(?).GEN child-pET-PL brother-3PL.GEN 
arogitm tdxsene w-er-k 
Arugitama Tadakhesene(?) PM-take-PLc 
“? captured the children of the palace (and) their brothers 


” 


Arugitama (and) Tadakhesene(?) 


woman-each-DET-ACC man-each-DET-ACC 
yemoge : eqebese-wit : w-kb-te 
belongings(?) 3PL.GEN-DET(?) PM-seize-TAM 


“? seized each man, each woman (and) their belongings(?) 
(REM 1003/23-24) 


(52) kdi-se-l-w: abr-se-l-w: 
woman-each-DET-ACC man-each-DET-ACC 
emoge: eqebese-wit : w-kb-te 
belongings(?) 3PL.GEN-DET(?) PM-seize-TAM 


“? seized each man, each woman (and) their belongings(?) 


(51) kdi-se-L-w: abr-se-l-w: 
(REM 1003/31-35) 


(53) wedi dxe  mte-kdi Aqtoye : -se 2 
? child young-woman Aqatoye-GEN 2 
w-bqo-b-te 


PM-take.control-VNM-TAM 
“2 took control of ??? the two young daughters of Aqatoye” 
(REM 0094/24) 


There is no doubt that the prefixed element w-, which is paradigmatically 
parallel to the morpheme (y)e-, is also a person subject marker. We should expect 
it to mark a different person, which can only be the 1st plural or the 3rd singular 
or plural, since there is no interlocutor in these sections of the royal inscriptions. 
Unfortunately, the context of these passages with w- does not provide much 
information, chiefly because of our scanty knowledge of Meroitic, but also 
because of the poor preservation of some parts of the stelae REM 1044 and 1003. 
However, it seems that these passages are the continuity of the sentences where 
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the subject is in the first person, either explicitly or implicitly. The passage below 
precedes (50) in Taneyidamani’s stela (REM 1044/141-155). The lines that follow 
are unfortunately badly eroded. 


(54) Ahotone gorte : drteyose-l :e-kede-to : 
“T killed Akhutune, the ??? of the palace(?). 
Nhror wide-l :e-kede-to : 
I killed (his) brother Nakharura. 
kdi : ste-bese : dnetro: 
1??? their mother [lit. ‘woman-tutor’]. 
sxseli : holno-leb : asxdose : tedd : qoleb : axro tewideb-wit :e-ked-b- 
to: 
I killed ??? them, namely the ???, the ???. 
krtedse : xrpxe-se-mlo-l : tk-to: 
I seized the good ??? governor. 
qorte : dxe-leb : wide-bese : Arogitm : Tdxsene :w-erk : 
? captured the children of the palace(?) (and) their brothers 
Aruqitama and Tadakhesene(?).” (= ex. 51) 


Three of these sentences include the subject pronoun marker e- “I” in the verbal 
compounds e-kede-to (twice) and e-ked-b-to. In two other sentences, the prefixed 
pronoun is absent, but implicit, in dnetro(?) and tk-to. It is difficult to account for 
the subject shift in the last sentence (50), where the prefixed pronoun w- 
replaces e-. No solution is fully satisfactory, but the most acceptable is to assume 
that the antecedent of the prefixed pronoun is one of the nouns of the same 
sentence that would be placed as its topic. These topicalized constructions are 
well documented in Meroitic.!!9 They can also be found, under Meroitic 
influence, in the Egyptian texts of the late Napatan royal inscriptions, as in this 
example from king Nastasen’s stela (Il. 12-13, after FHN II: p. 478): 


(55) Egyptian 
jr=w gn jr=j rmt-s, h(m)-ntr Jmn dr=w 
“They made obeisance to me, (to wit) all the notables and 
priests of Amun 
jry=w sma jr=j, r3 nb 
They blessed me, (to wit) every mouth.” 
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If so, the tentative translation of (50) suggested above must be thoroughly 
corrected. A singular object is expected, because there is no plural object marker 
at the end of the verbal compound. Maybe the translation should be “(as for) the 
children of the palace (?) (and) their brother Arugitama, they captured 
Tadakhesene.” If this solution is syntactically acceptable, it is less so 
morphologically. A plural marker would be expected, like in qe-be-se “of them” ( 
$3.2 above). In addition, an element w- is attested in the late text REM 0094 as a 
variant of the singular 3rd person pronoun qo/ge “he/she, this” (cf. $”3.1). 
Instead of ge-se, qo-se “his/her” (lit. “of him/her”), a form w-se, with variants we- 
se, and even w-si, in the same text, is attested: semle: w-si “his wife,” ste: wese “his 
mother” (line 26). Finally, no cognate can be found in other NES-languages, all of 
which have for “they” at least traces of a plural element *-gV. In conclusion, the 
prefixed element w- in verbal compounds remains unexplained and needs 


further examination. 


The Second Person Markers 


Many Meroitic texts include prayers to the gods. They are chiefly present, of 
course, in the funerary inscriptions, which begin with an invocation to the 
deities of the underworld and finish with several “benedictions,” in which a 
fictive enunciator beseeches them to provide the deceased with water, bread, and 
a good meal in the afterlife. Similarly, in the temples and on a few stelae, the 
depictions of the kings and their family in front of the gods are accompanied by 
captions, most of them in Meroitic hieroglyphic script. They also include prayers, 
uttered by a fictive enunciator again, that invite the deities to shower their gifts 
(life, strength, health, etc.) upon the ruler. 


In all these inscriptions, the requests to the gods use verbal moods that fit with 
wishes, namely imperative or optative. The forms are in the singular in the 
temples because there is a specific prayer for each deity. They are in the plural in 
funerary inscriptions because they are addressed to Isis and Osiris together. 
Unlike in Egyptian and Napatan texts, the gods are never answering. Such 
sentences as “I gave you all life and all power,” which are so common in Napatan 
texts and could give us details about the first and second person pronouns, are 
unfortunately missing from the Meroitic religious texts. However, a small stela 
found in 1999 has miraculously provided the genitive of the 2nd person pronouns 
singular and plural. Finally, recent researches on the Meroitic names of person 
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have shown that they sometimes comprised short sentences, which in two cases 
include a second person singular pronoun. 


Second Person Verbal Suffixes in Optatives and 
Imperatives 


The final prayers of the funerary texts, which Griffith termed “benedictions,” 
amount to thirteen different types, classified with uppercase letters from A to L, 
plus a formula “X” added by Hofmann.!”° The general scheme for benedictions A 


to D, by far the most frequent, is presented in (56).!21 


(56) Formula A 


ato mhe pVsV-/yi- he -x(e)/bx(e) 

water plentiful caus drink VNM.SG/PL 

-k(e)te 

OPT.2PL 

“May you PL make her/him/them drink plentiful water.” 
Formula B 

at mhe pVsv-/yi- xr  -x(e)/bx(e) —-k(e)te 
bread plentiful caus eat VNM.SG/PL OPT.2PL 
“May you PL make her/him/them eat plentiful bread.” 
Formula C 

x(re) mlo  (pVsV-/yi-) hol/tx -x(e)/bx(e) 

meal good cCAUS present VNM.SG/PL 

-k(e)te 

OPT.2PL 


“May you PL present her/him/them (or have her/him/them 
presented) with a good meal.” 


Formula D 

x(re) —th-l (pVsV-/yi-) hol/tx —-x(e)/bx(e) 
meal large-DET CAUS present VNM.SG/PL 
-k(e)te 

OPT.2PL 


“May you PL present her/him/them (or have her/him/them 
presented) with a large meal.” 
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The prefixed elements pVsV- or yi-, which obviously have a causative value but 
are not yet fully understood, have been studied above in $4.3. The element -x(e) 
in the singular, -bx(e) in the plural, is a verbal number marker that has been 
analysed in section $3.3. As the funerary benedictions are basically prayers to 
the gods, imperative or optative in the 2nd person plural are expected. The 
verbal TAM ending here is -k-te or -ke-te with a plural suffix -k(e). The singular 
TAM ending is -te, as seen in examples (19), (29)-(31), each of which contains a 
prayer to a single god. Cross-linguistically, the singular imperative is generally a 
simple verbal stem, e.g., English see!, Latin vide!, and Middle Egyptian m3! This is 
also true for the living NES languages: Nobiin nal!, Midob kdod!, etc.122 For this 
reason, the verbal form with ending -te, which is used in the royal blessings and 
funerary benedictions, must be regarded as an optative rather than an 
imperative. However, an optional particle -se, which is added to the verbal 
compound in several funerary inscriptions,!3 has an Old Nubian parallel in the 
command marker -co or -ca.!4 Be it related or borrowed, this particle shows the 
semantic proximity of the Meroitic optative with the Old Nubian imperative. 


The imperative proper, in all likelihood, is the verbal form devoid of TAM 
markers which is used instead of the optative in several funerary texts. As shown 
in the following examples, it occurs either in one or two of the three main 
benedictions A, B, and C (a further example of varietas), or in all of them. Example 
(57) is drawn from REM 0369, an offering table from Shablul engraved for a single 
deceased. Example (58) is cited from a stela found in the same cemetery, REM 
0381, and engraved for two persons, hence the plural verbal marker at the end of 
verbal compounds.125 
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(57) Meroitic 
Benediction A 
asto> mhe pso-h: 
water abundant caus-drink.ImP.2 
“Make her/him drink plentiful water.” 
Benediction B 
at mhe psi-xr [:] 
bread abundant cCAus-eat.IMP.2 
“Make her/him eat plentiful bread.” 
Benediction C 
x(re) mlo-I hol: 
meal good-DET present.IMP.2 
“Present her/him with a good meal.” 


(58) Benediction A 
ato <m>he pso-he-b : 
water abundant cAus-drink.IMP.2-VNM 
“Make her/him drink plentiful water.” 
Benediction B 
at mhe psi-xr-b: 
bread abundant CAUS-eat.IMP.2-VNM 
“Make her/him eat plentiful bread.” 


In these imperative forms, there is virtually no plural marker. A final suffix -k(e) 
for the 2nd person plural is expected, but it is only attested in a very small 
number of funerary inscriptions.!2° However, it seems that in some epitaphs, the 
two deities Isis and Osiris, to whom these prayers were addressed, were 
syntactically regarded as a single god, as shown by the use of a single vocative 
suffix for both, located after the second noun.!2” Moreover, in the final 
invocations that resume the initial call to the deities, Osiris is sometimes 
omitted.!?8 Finally, Isis (or one the goddesses assimilated to her in the Meroitic 
funerary cults, namely Nephthys, Nut, or Maat), is often figured in the private 
offering tables and the funerary chapels, whereas Osiris is never present, at least 
in the non-royal contexts with with which here we are dealing.!?° I surmise that 
the instances of the imperative are addressed to Isis. This would explain why the 
2nd person singular, and not plural, is used. 
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Furthermore, a not uncommon variant of the verbal suffix -te, found only in the 
late funerary benedictions, is -to.1°° It is directly appended to the verbal stem 
and, unlike -te, is never preceded by the plural marker -ke. In REM 0368, an 
offering table from Shablul, there are four benedictions, A, B, C, D. The verb in 
benediction A has no suffix, so that it should be an imperative in the 2nd person 
singular. In the subsequent three benedictions, the verbs are in the optative with 
the final suffix -to. The four verbs, most likely, are all in the singular and convey 
prayers to Isis. 


(59) Benediction A 
ato mhe pso-he 
water abundant caus-drink.Imp.2 
“Make her/him drink plentiful water.” 
Benediction B 
at mxe: psi-xr-to 
bread abundant CAUS-eat.OPT.2sG 
“May you make her/him eat plentiful bread.” 
Benediction C 
x(re) mlo-l: psi-tx-to 
meal good-DET CAUS-present-OPT.2SG 
“May you have her/him presented with a good meal.” 
Benediction D 
x(re) hel: psi-hol-to 
meal large-DET CAUS-present-OPT.2SG 
“May you have her/him presented with a large meal.” 


From the above, it appears that the markers of the Meroitic imperative and 
optative moods are as follows: 


2SG 2PL IMPP 
Imperative -D -k(e) (-se) 
Optative -©-te/-to -k(e)-te (-se) 


Table 4. Meroitic imperative and optative suffixes. 


The use of the suffix -k/-g to express the plurality of actors in the imperative 
(and in other moods) is widespread in Nilo-Saharan languages and particularly 
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frequent in the NES family. Although it may have the same origin as the verbal 
plural marker, it must not be confused with it. The exception here is Ama, where 
the same morpheme -(i)di is used both verbal plural marker ($/3.3.2) and marker 
of the plural imperative: kili “hear!,” PLkildi “hear ye!”!51 In Nara, the plural 
imperative is marked with a suffix -aga. This morpheme is attested in the two 
major dialects, namely in Higir ay “make!,” PLay-aga “make ye!”13? and in 
Mogoreeb, aw “make!,” PLaw-aga “make ye!”!53 In Mararit (Taman group), the 
plural imperative is marked with a morpheme -k-, which can be prefixed or 
suffixed according to the verb classes: sin “eat!,” PLki-sin-gi “eat ye!” (prefixed); 
kédék “cut!,” pLkéd-k-ék “cut ye!” (suffixed).!54 In the Nubian group, the suffix *- 
k/-g is perhaps preserved in Midob in a palatalized form -ic: kdod “see!,” PLkdod-ic 
“see ye!,”135 but the difference with the plural verbal marker, as in Ama, is not 
clear. The other branches of Nubian seem to have innovated separately. In 
Andaandi, the 2PL imperative is marked with a suffix -we!3® and with a suffix -an 
in Old Nubian and Nobiin.!37 However, Old Nubian has a morpheme -ke “you,” 
which Van Gerven Oei analyzes as a subject clitic.138 It is not used for the 
“positive” imperative like in Meroitic, but is part of the jussive -nxe, vetitive 
-Tanke(co), and affirmative -\xe/-cxe. This morpheme is probably related to the 
Meroitic suffix -k(e) used in the plural imperative. 


The Second Person Singular and Plural Pronouns 


Interpretation of the Pronominal Forms in REM 1293 


In 1999, the archaeological team of the Berlin Museum in Naga found a small 
stela (REM 1293) in the temple of Amun. It was nearly complete, but broken into 
three joining pieces. On the obverse, Queen Amanishakheto is depicted standing 
between god Apedemak and his wife, Amesemi. The Lion-god is seated on a 
throne whereas the goddess is standing behind the ruler. The two deities hold 
her elbows with their right hands in a gesture of legitimization. 


On the reverse of the stela, an inscription in Meroitic cursive script is engraved 
on six lines. The first three lines include the following prayer. 
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(60) apedemk: — dgri-te-l-i: amni[sxeto :] 
Apedemak Dagari-Loc-DET-voc Amanishakheto 


gor: (<qore-l) kdke-l: pwrit(e) (a)rese: 

ruler.DET candace-DET life 2SG.GEN 

yel-x-te : pwrite debse:  el-x-te 
give-VNM-OPT.2sG__ life 2PL.GEN give-VNM-OPT.2SG 


“O Apedemak (who is) in Daqari, to Amanishakheto, the 
ruler, the Candace, give the life from you sc, give the life 
from you PL!” (REM 1293) 


The god is here invited to shower his gifts upon the ruling queen, and chiefly the 
most precious of them, pwrite “life, vital strength.” Similar instances of this 
prayer for King Amanakhareqerama have previously been quoted in (29) and 
(30). The royal text REM 1293 is engraved with great care and a sense of 
aesthetics that is missing in so many private inscriptions. The different phrases 
are accurately separated by word dividers. Conspicuously, the phrases pwritrese 
and pwrite debse do not include a word divider after pwrite. Furthermore, in the 
first group, pwrite and its extension are agglomerated into a single unit. Due to 
the conventions of the Meroitic alphasyllabary (see 9/2), the second element 
must have been arese, with an initial /a/ which was not explicitly written, 
because it occurred in internal position in this contracted phrase. The noun 
pwrite was pronounced /bawarit/ with the zero value of the grapheme e. So, the 
sequence pwrite + arese was pronounced /bawaritaresa/ and was accordingly 
spelled pwritrese, with default vowel /a/ after t. Additionally, the second term 
could not be *rese because the phoneme /r/, in Meroitic as well as in all the NES 
languages, cannot occur in initial position.139 


The close connection between pwrite and its successive extensions, arese and 
debse is best explained if the latter are determiners. They both include the 
genitival postposition “of,” which also was part of the possessives qe-se “his/her” 
and qe-be-se “their” ($3.2). Consequently, in the sentence from REM 1293 cited 
above, the sequences are-se and deb-se must be considered as possessive 
adjectives, that is, genitival forms of two personal pronouns, are and deb. As the 
context is a prayer to a deity, the only possibility is the second person: “O 
Apedemak, give your life to the queen,” that is “give her the life (coming) from 


” 


you. 
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. Egyptian Parallels 


This wording was already used in the Egyptian texts of the royal inscriptions 
engraved for the kings of the 25th Dynasty and their Napatan successors. 
Example (61) below is cited from the dedication engraved in the Temple of Mut, 
built by King Tahargo inside the cliff of Jebel Barkal (ca. 680 BCE). Example (62) is 
a text written on each side of the figure of goddess Mut in the same temple (after 
FHN I: p. 133). Example (63) is an excerpt froma stela of the Napatan king 
Anlamani (late 7th c. BCE) erected in the temple of Kawa (after FHN I: p. 322). In 
the three texts, the passages of interest to the question under study are in bold 
characters. 


(61) Egyptian 
dd-mdw n Mwt, nb<.t> T;-Sty 
“Words to be said by Mut, mistress of Nubia: 
Jmn-R« nb ns.wt T:.wy hry-jb <«m> Dw wb 
‘Oo Amun-Re, Lord of the thrones of the Two-Lands who is in 
the Pure Mountain 
s3=k mry=k Thrq nh d.t 
(as for) your beloved son, Tahargo, may he live forever, 
dj=k <n>=fnh dd wes nb hr=j 
you have given to him all life, stability and power from me, 
snb nb br=jmj R: dt 
all health from me, like Re, for ever’.” (Temple of Mut, 
inscription beside of the goddess standing behind Amun) 
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(62) jrn=fm mnw-f n mw-t=f Mwt 
“He made (this) as his monument for his mother Mut, 
nb<.t> p.t hnw.t T:-Sty 
Lady of Heaven, Mistress of Nubia 
qd=f pr=s: s3=f hw.t-ntr=s m msw m jnr hd nfr rwd 
he built her house and enlarged her temple anew in fine, 
white sandstone, 
dj=s n=fnh nb br=s, 
so that she might give him all life from her, 
dd nb hres, wes nb br[=s] 
all stability from her, and all power from [her].” (Temple of 
Mut, dedication to the goddess) 


(63 


er 


h: Jmn-R: Gm-Jtn jw=f hh: m-bsh=f 

“Amun-Re of Gematon (Kawa) appeared as he (the king) 
stood before him, 

dj ntr pn hr=f r=f 

and this god turned his face to him 

jr=f3.t3.t h« hr sdm dd.wt=f nb 

and spent a long time standing and listening to all that he 
said 

dj=f n=fnh dd wes nb hr=f 

and gave him all life, stability, and power from him (Amun), 
snb [nb] br[=f] sw.t-jb nb br=f 

[all] health from him, and all joy from him.” (Enthronement 
stela of Anlamani (Kawa VIII/ 27-28)) 


In all these passages, the Egyptian preposition hr is used: nh nb hr=j “all life from 


? 


me,” «nh nb hr=f “all life from him.” Its primary meaning is “near,” but it can be 
also used with the agent of a passive verb in which it is usually translated with 
“by,” 40 a closer meaning to the sense of this proposition in examples (61)-(63). 
In these passages, the deity connected with the gift of life is the source of this 
gift, but not necessarily the one who provides it. In (62) the goddess gives to the 
ruler the life which is coming from her, and in (63) Amun is also the source and 
the giver of life. By contrast, in (61) Mut is asking her husband Amun to give 


Tahargo the life coming from her.'44 
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In the Meroitic stela from Naga, the context bears similarities to the situation in 
(32). There are also three persons, namely the ruler, Amanishakheto, the lion-god 
Apedemak and his wife Amesemi, all of them figured on the obverse of the stela. 
The great difference between the Egyptian and the Meroitic texts is the position 
of the enunciator. In (32), Mut is the enunciator (1st person) and speaks to Amun 
(2nd person) about the king (3rd person). In REM 1293, the enunciator, as is 
common in the Meroitic prayers, is a fictive individual, who is never present in 
the text, so that there are no 1st person markers. He speaks to Apedemak and 
possibly to Amesemi (2nd person) about the queen (3rd person). The gift of life is 
presented to the ruler by Apedemak and the source of this life is expressed, first, 
by the phrase are-se and second by the phrase deb-se. The latter obviously 
includes the pronominal plural marker -b, cf. qe-be-se “their,” lit. “of them, from 
them” ($73.2)!42 In conclusion, the only solution is to regard are-se as a 2nd 
person singular possessive referring here to Apedemak, and de-b-se as a 2nd 
person plural possessive referring to both Apedemak and Amesemi. 


Personal Pronouns in Proto-Nubian 


The two possessive pronouns discussed above suggest a basic form are for “you 
sc” and de-b for “you PL” These forms differ considerably from the pronouns I 
reconstructed in proto-NES, namely *i for “you sc” and *i-gi for “you PL.”143 For 
Proto-Nubian, I suggested *i-r/*i-n sc and *i-gi/*u-gi PL. It is beyond the scope of 
this article to explain in detail on which bases these proto-forms were put 
forward. Suffice it to say that the pronouns attested in the Taman and Nyima 
groups, alongside with the most conservative dialects of Nara, are very similar to 
each other and provided the main basis for my reconstruction. By contrast, the 
personal pronouns in the Nubian family show considerable variations that are 
difficult to reconcile. The two proto-forms I worked out were mostly based on 
the genitives of these pronouns, which have a better consistency among Nubian 
languages and with the other branches of the NES family. 


During the 14th Nilo-Saharan Linguistics Colloquium held in 2019 in Vienna, 
Angelika Jakobi, the leading expert on Nubian, delivered a paper entitled “The 
Nubian Subject Pronouns.” She revisited the reconstruction of these morphemes 
in Proto-Nubian and suggested new proto-forms. For the 1st person singular and 
the 3rd person singular and plural, her reconstructions are not so different from 
mine. However, there are significant discrepancies for the 1st person plural and 
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the 2nd person singular and plural. For the latter, she suggests *ed “you sc” and 
*ud-i “you PL.” These proto-forms are very close to the Birgid forms edi and udi, 
but quite different from the Midob counterparts fin and unnu. Of course, it is 
tempting to believe that Jakobi’s reconstruction is mainly based on Birgid. 
However, this language, in many respects, is the most conservative within the 
Nubian family, whereas Midob is one of the most innovative.!“4 


In Old Nubian, we find e1p “you sc” and oyp “you PL,” in Nobiin, ir and ur 
respectively, and Mattokki-Andaandi er and ir. I had previously interpreted the 
final -r as an original article appended to personal pronouns in Proto-Nubian.14° 
In Midob and in Tama, the article is actually -r, but it was -l in Meroitic and early 
Old Nubian, so that it must also have been -! in Proto-Nubian. In addition, the 
Midob reflexes of the Proto-Nubian liquids are often unpredictable,!4° whereas 
they are stable in Nile Nubian. For these reasons, I now think that at least in 
Proto-Nubian, the final -r was part of the stem of these personal pronouns. 


On the other hand, Nubian languages have a propensity for intervocalic /r/ to 
shift to /d/. Many words for which the Proto-Nubian etymon included the 
sonorant *r in intervocalic position, are written in Old Nubian with a delta, which 
later shifted back to /r/ in Nobiin, its modern descendant. As shown in Table 5 
below, Birgid and sometimes, Midob, can also have /d/ from Proto-Nubian *r. 


Gloss Proto- Old Nubian Nobiin Birgid 
Nubian 

black *ur(r)-i OYAM urtim uudé 

great *yoor co “Lord” Noor “Lord” -gor “old” 

24 hours *ugur odp/ddr€ dwd, PL awarii (nergi) 

“night” “night” 

six *gorji TOpdO gorjo korfi 

sorghum *usi MaAe mdrée (uze) 

sword!47 TRAAAIP fardn (fibidi) 

white *arr-e SAW KD aro!48 éelé (M. 
ddde)'*9 


Table 5. Alternation between intervocalic /r/ and /d/ in Nubian. 
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As this vacillation between /r/ and /d/ is shared by languages that belong to 
different branches of the Nubian family, it was in all likelihood present in Proto- 
Nubian. As a result, the proto-form “ed for “you sc,” which is suggested by Jakobi, 
is certainly possible. Likewise, it is possible that already in Proto-Nubian, a 


variant *er was present. 


In my previous reconstruction of Proto-Nubian, I assumed that the plural marker 


7 


of the subject pronouns “we,” “you PL,” and “they” was *-gi and consequently 
suggested *agi for “we” and “igi ~ *ugi for “you PL.” That assumption was based on 
parallels with Taman and Nyima, where this morpheme is easily reconstructable. 
However, I could not account for the consonant /d/ in the Birgid reflexes adi and 
udi.159 If the Proto-Nubian pronoun of the second person singular is *ed, the 
Birgid reflexes become perfectly regular and the Proto-Nubian plural marker is 
definitely “i. This could be a development of Proto-NES *-gi, which implies that *g 
was already lost in Proto-Nubian, like in modern English night and brought. In 
conclusion, if Proto-Nubian “you sc” was indeed *ed, a plural form *ud-iis a 
consistent reconstruction. The initial vowel *u instead of the expected *e still has 
to be explained, but it is substantiated by the Old Nubian, Ajang,>! and Birgid 


reflexes. 


This alternation between /d/ and /r/ is obvious when comparing Meroitic and 
Nubian. Several Meroitic words related to Nubian have /d/ where Nubian has 
/r/. This is for instance the case for the words for “brother,” in Meroitic wide and 
in Proto-Nubian wer-i.!°? In addition, the Meroitic phoneme /d/ has two 
different realizations: alveolar [d] in initial position and after another consonant, 


153 


retroflex [d] in intervocalic position.’’ The retroflex consonant was acoustically 


so close to [r] that Egyptians and Greeks transcribed this sound with the 


grapheme “r.” That is why the capital of the kingdom, spelled Medewi in Meroitic, 
was written Mrw.t by the Egyptians and Mepon by the Greeks. 


Consequently, the two Meroitic pronouns are and deb for the second person 
singular and plural, are reliable cognates of the Proto-Nubian forms *ed and *ud-i. 
The singular are was pronounced /ar/ (§/5.2.1) and strongly resembles its 
Dongolawi counterpart er. The plural form deb was pronounced /deba/ and must 
derive from an older form *adeb. For prosodic reasons, the initial vowel was 
weakened and finally dropped.!54 Thus, the vacillation between /d/ and /r/, 
which was evidenced in the Nubian group, was also present in Meroitic, with /r/ 
in the singular and /d/ in the plural. Another possibility would be to that the 
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original pronoun was *areb, pronounced /areba/. This form would also have 
undergone the same apheresis, but, as /r/ can never be initial in Meroitic, it 
would have shifted to /d/, the closest stop to this vibrant. Finally, recall that /ba/ 
is the regular Meroitic reflex of Proto-SON *-gu, which is known as plural marker 
for demonstratives in the eastern branch of the NES family.!5> In this respect, the 
formation of the plural form in Meroitic differs not only from Proto-Nubian, 
where a plural marker *i was used, but also from Proto-NES, where this 


morpheme was “gi. 


The Second Person Singular Subject Pronoun in Personal 
Names 


Most Meroitic personal names, and particularly the rulers’, are complex 
compound words. This resulted in names being unique most of the time, and it 
may actually have been the purpose of this complexity and length. Among the 
royal names, only Arkamani was used twice, a sharp contrast to the seven 
Mentuhoteps and the eleven Ramesseses of the Egyptian history. These Kushite 
royal names seem to have been the birth-names of the rulers, to which the name 
of a god, most frequently Amun, was possibly — but not systematically — added 
at the time of their ascension to the throne. In some of them, “Amun” is fully 
integrated into the syntax of the compound, so that it may originally have been 
present, be it an actual birth-name or a completely new name given to the ruler. 
For instance, Amannote-erike means “the one whom Amon of Thebes has 
begotten” and it is obvious that in this case, the god name was not added at a 
later stage. Many Kushite royal names are theophoric and probably fall within 
the Egyptian naming tradition. For example, “Natakamani” probably means 
“Amun is strong” and is the Meroitic counterpart of Egyptian Nakht-Amun or 
Amun-Nakht. 


However, several royal names seem to follow a local tradition of naming an 
individual from physical features or temperament and can therefore be 
considered genuine birth-names. A stunning example of this tradition among 
private individuals is the name of the mother of a deceased woman from 
Sedeinga. She was called Xmlowiteke, which means “she who likes a good 
meal.”15° It can be either the birth-name of a greedy baby or a nickname given 
later during her lifetime. In the royal sphere, a name like Aspelta falls in the 
same tradition. The name of this Napatan king, written in Meroitic, was recently 
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identified by the author among the graffiti of Great Enclosure in Musawwarat es- 
Sufra. It was written Isplto.157 If the first segment Is- is the Meroitic cognate of 
Old Nubian eic- “other,”!°8 it could mean “another is given” and refer, for 
example, to the birth of a second son, a possible heir to the throne. This name 
would be appropriate for a ruler like Aspelta, who succeeded his brother 
Anlamani at a very young age. 


This naming tradition, in spite of the increasing influence of Islam, still exists in 
some parts of Sudan. In her study of the personal names among the Midob, a 
Nubian-speaking population of Northern Darfur, Abeer Bashir gives several 
examples of personal names whose meaning is connected with physical or social 
particularities, or with events that happened at the time these individuals were 
born:}? 


(66) Midob 
Ondité <— éndi “camel” + té “own” = “rich, lit. owner of a large 
herd of camels” 


7 oe 


Ucct <— uidi “black” + suffix -(i)cc = “person of black skin” 


Abdgalo — abd “grandmother” + gdld “lost” = “who has lost 
his/her grandmother” 


Interestingly, two royal names belonging to this category of “contextual” names 
include a first element are which is obviously the same as the 2nd person 
pronoun identified above. They are the names of Queen Amanirenas (Amnirense) 
and king Amanakhareqerema (Amnxregerem).!© The god names Mni “Amun” and 
Amnxe “Amanakh” were added to their original names when they received the 
royal crown of Kush.!®! Their former names were Arense and Areqerem 
respectively. The vowel /a/ is never written in internal position (here after Amni- 
or Amnax-). However, it must have been present at the beginning of Arense and 
Aregerem, because, as addressed above in $’5.2.1 when analysing the compound 
pwritrese “the life from you,” /r/ can never be initial in Meroitic and its related 
languages. 


The first element, are “you ” is followed by the sequences “-nase” (written nse) in 
the first name and “-gerema” (written gerem) in the second. They display striking 
resemblances with the Nubian adjectives “tall” and “black.” In Old Nubian, these 

are cacc- and oyan- respectively, in Nobiin nassi and uruim, and in Andaandi nosso 
and urumme. In addition, the correspondence in initial position between Meroitic 
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ge/qo /k“u/ and Nubian /u/ is well attested, for instance between Meroitic gore 
“king” and Old Nubian oypoy. The birth-name of the queen, namely (A)rense 
“Are-nase” would therefore mean “you are tall” and the birth-name of the king, 


ees 


namely (A)reqerem “Are-qerema” “you are black.” The elision of the copula (-o was 
expected in final position) is noteworthy, but this morpheme has so far been 
attested only with 3rd person constructions.!©? The names were possibly given 
to them soon after they were born and described the physical appearance they 
had at this young age. When they ascended to the throne, these names were not 
considered incompatible with royal status: tall stature and black skin are, for 
example, features that were commonly associated with Osiris, the mythical first 
king of Egypt. The names of Amun or his hypostasis Amanakh were just added to 


their birth-names, according to the custom mentioned above. 


The Prefixed Second Person Singular Marker in the 
Verbal Complex 


We have previously seen that there were in Meroitic two types of person markers 
encoding the subject of the verb. First, independent pronouns such as qo “he, 
she” or are “you sc,” attested so far only in non-verbal clauses, and second, 
prefixed elements which are appended to the verbal compound, such as ye- “I” 
and w- “he/she(?),” in verbal clauses. For the 2nd person singular, a morpheme 
d-, which has remained unexplained for twenty years, is very likely the prefixed 
person marker that matches the independent pronoun are “you sc.” 


In the 2000 issue of the Meroitic Newsletter, I published an article to show that a 
small corpus of Meroitic inscriptions on papyrus, leather strips, and ostraca, 
which were hitherto regarded as private letters, were actually protection 
spells.'3 They were purchased by pilgrims from the temples, especially the 
temple of Amun in Qasr Ibrim, where the major part of these texts were found by 
the British team of the Egypt Exploration Society. I termed them “Amuletic 
Oracular Decrees,” after the name of the same type of texts attested in Egypt in 
the early first millennium BCE. Because of the rich vocabulary they include, 
describing all kind of misfortunes from which their owner will be protected, the 
translation of these inscriptions is still in an early stage. However, the scheme of 
the introductive parts of the texts is clear. They are divided in two groups 
according the prefixes of the verbal forms, y(i)- or d-. 
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(66) Meroitic 
Prefixy(i)- (REM 0345, 1096, 1152(?), 1317/1168 (?), 1319, 
1321, 1325, 1326) 
Formula A 
name-i_ wte-li pke-li —_y-irohe-se-l-o-wi 
PN-voc life-DET N-DET PM-VC-DET-COP-EMP 
Formula B 
God names and epithets 
Formula C 
mlowi — y-ni bnebeseni 
health PM-vc ? 


(67) Prefixd- (REM 0361, 1174(?), 1236, 1322, 1323, 1324) 
Formula A 
noun-l  wte-li pke-li —_d-irohe-se-l-o-wi 
N-DET life-DET N-DET PM-VC-DET-COP-EMP 
Formula B 
God names and epithets 
Formula C 
mlowi _ d-n-se-l-o bnebeseni 
health PM-vc-DET-coPp ? 


The decrees always begin with the mention of the beneficiaries in the vocative. 
They can be called either by their name or by their title. The verbal compound in 
formula A (yirohe-se-l-o-wi/d-irohe-se-l-o-wi) is partly obscure, but it is not an 
optative or an imperative ($5.1). It is a periphrastic form — probably with an 
aspectual or modal value — since it includes the determiner -! used as 
nominalizer, followed by the copula. Accordingly, an explicit personal marker is 
expected, more precisely a 2sG, because of the vocative. Many texts are so 
damaged that it is impossible to know whether the initial vocative phrase 
included a name or a title, but each time it is preserved, the formulae with initial 
d- occur after the titles and those with initial y(i)- after the proper names. This 
initial d- is very likely the expected 2nd person subject prefix, a short version of 
the independent pronoun are/*ade “you sc” or the singular of de-b “you PL,” 
without the plural suffix -b. 
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The verb used in formula A is arohe, which, in these oracular decrees, probably 
means “take under someone’s protection.” It can also signify “take control,” 
hence “take prisoner” in military contexts (see (20)). From the two nouns groups 
present in formula A, only wte-li “life(time)” is known. A very tentative 
translation of formula A with prefix d- would be “Oh you, the XXX, you shall (?) 
be protected for your lifetime and your ???.” The other prefix y(i)- remains an 
enigma. It is not certain that it can be also regarded as a personal marker. Since 
yi- is a late spelling for initial /i/, it may be present in the form of the sign iin 
the verbal compound d-i-(a)rohe-se-I-o-wi. In that case, yiroheselowi would be a 
variant of d-irohe-se-l-o-wi unmarked for person. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, a general table of the personal markers that have been identified 
or merely hypothesised in this article is given below. The reader must keep in 
mind that some of those results are still tentative. However, they illustrate the 
significant advances that the linguistic comparison has recently made possible in 
the decipherment of the Meroitic texts. 


1sG 2SG 3SG 1PL 2PL 3PL 
Independent ? are qo ? deb qoleb 
Subject (< 
Pronoun *ade) 
Prefixed (y)e- d- w-(?) ? ? t 
Person 
Marker 
Possessive ? arese (a)gese ? debse (a)qebese 
Pronoun 
Imperative - -& - - -k(e) - 
Person 
Marker 
Optative ? -G-te i t -k(e)- tL 
Person te 
Marker 
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Table 6. Meroitic Person Markers 


SG PL 
Subject -% -b 
Object -x(e) -bx(e) 


Table 7. Meroitic Verbal Number Markers 


7. Abbreviations 


> L...]: signs missing 

> [x]: signs reconstructed 

» :(colon): Meroitic word divider 

> 1, 2, 3: 1st, 2nd, 3rd person marker 

» ACC: accusative 

>» ADJ: adjective 

>» ASP: aspect marker 

>» APP: applicative voice 

>» COP: copula 

>» CONT: continuous (tense) 

>» DAT: dative 

>» DEC: declarative 

>» DET: determiner 

>» Disc: discursive (direct discourse marker) 
>» Du: dual 

> EMP: so-called “emphatic particle” after the copula in Meroitic (-wi) 
» CAUS: causative 

» FHN: Eide et al., eds., Fontes Historiae Nubiorum 
> FIN: final element 

> FRQ: frequentative 

> FUT: future tense 

> GEN: genitive (genitival postposition) 

>» IMP: imperative 

>» IMPP: imperative particle (-se) 

IPA: International Phonetic Alphabet 
IPFV: imperfective 


Vv 


v 
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v 
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v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


Loc: locative 

N: noun 

0: object 

oBy: objective (= accusative/dative) marker 
OPT: optative 

PL: plural 

PLc: pluractional 

PRT1: preterite 1 

PM: personal marker 

PN: person name 

PURP: purposive 

REM: Répertoire d’épigraphie méroitique 
s: subject 

sc: singular 

TAM: tense, aspect, and mood markers 
VER: veridical 

VNM: verbal number marker 

voc: vocative suffix 

vc: verbal compound 
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For the definitions of the key terms in the Theory of Enunciative Operations, 
see https://feglossary.sil.org/page/definitions-key-terms-theory-enunciative- 
operations?language=en. © 


. Hintze, Beitrdge zur meroitischen Grammatik, pp. 63-87. Nevertheless, he regards 


the 2nd person plural as an address to the visitors of the tomb. The 
interpretation of Inge Hofmann in her Material fur eine meroitische Grammatik, p. 
194, according to which the prayer is addressed to the gods of the afterlife, is 
much more convincing. See Rilly, La langue du royaume de Méroé, pp. 163-166, for 
a detailed review of the numerous hypotheses that were advanced since the 
decipherment of the scripts. © 


. This distinctive feature of the Meroitic writing-system was first evidenced in 


Hintze 1973. For an extensive study of the rules of Meroitic script, see Rilly, La 
langue du royaume de Méroé, pp. 277-314. © 


. Rilly, La langue du royaume de Méroé, pp. 359-407. © 


. See Rilly & Francigny, “Excavations of the French Archaeological Mission in 


Sedeinga, Campaign 2011,” p. 67, no. 10. © 
For further details, see Rilly, “Upon Hintze’s Shoulders,” pp. 28-29. © 


Formerly known as “Hestermann’s law,” see Rilly, La langue du royaume de Méroé, 
pp. 415-420. © 


In Arabic gha‘ib, cf. Cotte, Langage et linéarité, p. 130. © 


In addition to Latin, this feature can be found in Korean, Hindi, Panjabi, 
Marathi, Mongolian, etc. See Jacquesson, Les personnes, pp. 103-105. © 


These similarities are due to common typological features and do not originate 
from a common genealogical origin. Turkish is, like Meroitic or Nubian, an 
agglutinative language, with no grammatical gender and an SOV word-order, cf. 
Rilly, La langue du royaume de Méroé, pp. 497-502. © 


Creissels, Syntaxe générale 1, 2006: p. 91. © 
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In (2), Malutuna is traditionally transcribed “Maloton.” This viceroy of Lower 
Nubia (peseto), living at the end of the 3rd century CE, is famous for his beautiful 
ba statue kept in the Nubian Museum in Aswan. @ 


Griffith, Karandg, p. 120. 


The function of this particle is not yet identified (Rilly, Le méroitique et sa famille 
linguistique, pp. 386-387). © 


Hintze, Beitrdge zur meroitischen Grammatik, pp. 53-56. © 


The frequent variants ge/qo here and in other words (for example 
Agedise/Aqodise “Moon-god” in the texts from the Lion temple in Naga) is best 
explained by the labialized articulation /k“/ of the sign q: see Rilly, La langue du 
royaume de Méroé, pp. 374-379. © 


See Rilly, La langue du royaume de Méroé, p. 547. The literal translation “this one, 
this is...,” which is used above, is somewhat unnatural in English. In spoken 
French, the topicalization of the subject is overwhelmingly frequent and 
sentences such as celui-ci, c’est... or even ca, c’est..., literally “this, this is” are very 


common. @ 


. Rilly, La langue du royaume de Méroé, p. 98. © 


Ancient Greek obtoc 6 &viip “this man,” literally “this the man.” © 
Rilly, La langue du royaume de Méroé, p. 511. 


From the textual material so far available, the adjunction of the plural 
determiner -leb seems to be the only way to build the plural of nouns. For an 
alternative plural gebe-, see $/3.2. © 


In (8), the titles ssmrte and wtotrse cannot yet be translated. The former is 
probably an early form of the title ssimete frequently attested in later texts and 
which is connected to the cult of the gods in several instances. The second one 
is a hapax legomenon. It is presumably a compound word (wto-tr-se) including 
possibly an indirect genitive with postposition -se. 


The final element -bx in (8), which could be considered as the object of the verb, 
is discussed in 9/3.3. © 
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Hofmann, Material fiir eine meroitische Grammatik, pp. 334-338. © 


In (9), the kinship term yetmde is applied to younger members of the same 
maternal line (Rilly, La langue du royaume de Méroé, pp. 526-527). It mostly 
designates “nephews” and “nieces,” who are referring to a prestigious uncle in 
the descriptive part of their epitaph, but in rare cases such as this one, it can be 
applied to a younger brother. © 


Rilly, La langue du royaume de Méroé, pp. 550-551. © 


The initial a in aqese and in the variants of the 3rd plural possessive, aqebese and 
aqobese are unexplained. It is possible that this a is etymological and that, in this 
case, the forms qese and qebese result from apheresis (a widespread 
development in Meroitic, see Rilly, La langue du royaume de Méroé, pp. 290-291). 
In some instances, however, a non-etymological a is added at the beginning of a 
word for unknown reasons, for example Ams-i “oh (sun-god) Masha” in REM 
0091C instead of expected Ms-i. © 


Rilly, Le méroitique et sa famille linguistique, p. 389. © 


A third formula for “a good meal” is oftentimes added. A dozen of additional 
formulae are known, but they are less frequent. See Rilly, La langue du royaume de 
Méroé, pp. 163-183; Rilly, Le méroitique et sa famille linguistique, pp. 68-74. - 


See Comrie, Language Universals and Linguistic Typology, pp. 43-19 for an updated 
interpretation of this old classification of languages. 


Griffith, Karandg, p. 14 and n. 1, pp. 25-26, 45. 
Hintze, Beitrage zur meroitischen Grammatik, pp. 65-66, 73-74. © 


The form -x (= /xa/ or /na/) and -bx (= /baxa/ or /bana/) are early. They later 
became -xe (= /x/ or /1/) and -bxe (= /bax/ or /ban//). It is noted that the sign 
transliterated e can have a zero-vowel value (see $3 for the principles of the 
Meroitic script). © 


The suffixes -xe and -bxe end with the consonant /x/, which assimilated to the 
subsequent suffix -ke. However, similar assimilation is rare with the plural suffix 
-bxe. In early texts, the suffixes were -x and -bx, with default vowel /a/. This 
final vowel explains why there was no assimilation with the following suffix. 
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Rilly, La langue du royaume de Méroé, pp. 553-554. © 


Jakobi, “Verbal Number and Transitivity in Karko,” pp. 121-122 and n. 3. Nile 
Nubian (Nobiin and Mattokki/Andaandi) uses applicative suffixes that are 
nothing but a grammaticalized forms of the two verbs “to give,” deen and tir. In 
other languages, they may result from the incorporation of adpositions in the 
verbal compound, as is the case in Amharic (Creissels, Syntaxe générale 2, p. 39). 
e 


Adapted from Creissels, Syntaxe générale 2, pp. 74, 76. In (19c), the added gloss 
“3:1.s” means “subject 3rd person, Bantu nominal class 1.” © 


Carrier, “La stéle méroitique d’Abratoye.” - 
Jacquesson, Les personnes, pp. 297-298. © 


An in-depth analysis of this construction in Ama can be found in Norton, 
“Number in Ama Verbs.” This author prefers to speak of “distributive” rather 
than “plural” (ibid., p. 78). His stance is supported by a series of five examples, 
which can be nonetheless analysed as a particular case of plural construction. 
In her study of verbal plural in Nubian, Jakobi states that “verbal number — 
realized by distinct singular and plural verb stems — can have both aspectual 
and morphosyntactic functions. On the one hand these stems may encode 
habitual, progressive, iterative, repetitive, distributive, or even single events, on 
the other hand these stems may encode the participants affected by these 
events” (Jakobi, “Verbal Number and Transitivity in Karko,” p. 117). © 


Werner, Tidn-dal, p. 49. © 


The suffix -(i)j is mentioned in Van Gerven Oei, A Reference Grammar of Old 
Nubian, §13.1 who calls it “pluractional” and in Werner 1989: 173-175, who 
speaks of “plural object extension” but not of plural subject marking. Recent 
and more explicit studies are Khalil, “The Verbal Plural Marker in Nobiin”; 
Jakobi, “Verbal Number and Transitivity in Karko”; and Jakobi et al., 


forthcoming. © 


Examples from Khalil, “The Verbal Plural Marker in Nobiin,” p. 65, ex. 9; p. 64, 
exx. 3,4. 


Rilly, Le méroitique et sa famille linguistique, p. 350. © 
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49, 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54, 
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56. 


57. 


Ibid., p. 272. 
Khalil, “The Verbal Plural Marker in Nobiin,” pp. 64-65. © 
Van Gerven Oei, A Reference Grammar of Old Nubian, §13.1.3. © 


In Kordofan Nubian language Karko, unlike in Nobiin, the verbal number 
marker refers to the direct object even in ditransitive construction (Jakobi, 
“Verbal Number and Transitivity in Karko,” pp. 164-165). The example she gives 
(“Dry the pots for the woman”), compared with the Nobiin example (28) above, 
shows that at least in this language, the participant hierarchy is not connected 
with the degree of animacy of the two objects, direct and indirect. See, however, 
n. 59 below. © 


Example from Norton, “Number in Ama Verbs,” p. 86, ex. 35. 

Examples from Khalil, “The Verbal Plural Marker in Nobiin,” p. 64, exx. 6,7. © 
cf. Rilly, Le méroitique et sa famille linguistique, p. 90. © 

Rilly, “The Meroitic Inscriptions of Temple Naga 200.” - 


Aritene and Makedeke/Makedoke, “the Great God,” are two of Amun-Re’s 
numerous hypostases. The name Aritene is obviously a nominal compound and 
is consequently followed by the article -l, though scribes frequently omitted it. 
This determiner is mandatory here because the name is a direct genitive (Rilly, 
La langue du royaume de Méroé, pp. 520-523). The meaning of Aritene is 
uncertain. It might be a Meroitic transcription Ar-i-tene of Egyptian Harakhty 
(Hr-sht.y) “Horus of the Horizon,” where the “horizon” is reinterpreted as the 
“west”: cf. Meroitic tene-ke-l “west,” Nobiin tin-o, Ama téy and words for 
“evening” or “night” in NES languages (Rilly, Le méroitique et sa famille 
linguistique, p. 141). 
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58. 


59, 


60. 


61. 


62. 


Example (8) above, which is two centuries earlier than (29)-(31), is apparently a 
counterexample. Admittedly, the contextual elements are much clearer and the 
meaning of the verb is better established in examples (29)-(31) than in (8). 
However, it may be that the marking of the direct/indirect object is governed by 
the degree of animacy/definiteness, as it is in Old Nubian (Van Gerven Oei, A 
Reference Grammar of Old Nubian, §13.1.3). According to Dimmendaal, “Tama,” p. 
324, this hierarchy is the following: 


1, Animacy: Human > animate > inanimate: 


2. Definiteness: Personal pronoun > proper name > definite NP > indefinite 
specific NP > non-specific NP. 


In (8), the beneficiary is a god designated by his proper name, Amun of Napata 
(Amnp). The logical direct object is the two men, also designated by their names. 
But they are referred to by a personal pronoun (qoleb) which is the grammatical 
object of the verb. The personal pronoun is higher in the definiteness hierarchy 
than the proper name, and this might explain why it is encoded in the verbal 
compound by the plural suffix. @ 


Data from Jakobi, “Verbal Number and Transitivity in Karko,” p. 126, t. 6. Only 
three of these verbs have specific markers both in singular and plural (“hang 
up,” “kindle,” “wake up”). In Karko, most of the verbs operate according to a 
pattern “unmarked singular/marked plural.” As in many languages where 
verbal number is present, the plural form can be a different verb (ibid., pp. 128- 
129). Several cases of replacive verbal forms for plural object marking are 
attested in Ama, see Norton, “Number in Ama Verbs,” p. 77. © 


Example from Weiss, Phonologie et morphosyntaxe du maba, p. 270, ex. 699. © 


Examples from Werner, Grammatik des Nobiin, p. 173; Jakobi,““Verbal Number and 
Transitivity in Karko,” p. 130, ex. 16. The original gloss PLR “verbal plural stem” 
has been replaced by vNM “verbal number marker” in accordance with the 
conventions of the present article. @ 


See also Khalil, “The Verbal Plural Marker in Nobiin,” p. 37. @ 


63. Jakobi, “Verbal Number and Transitivity in Karko,” pp. 130-132. © 


64. 


82 


Ibid., p. 128. 
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65. See Jakobi, Ibrahim & Gulfan, “Verbal Number and Grammatical Relations in 
Tagle,” §2, with further references, particularly Armbruster, Dongolese Nubian: A 
Grammar, §§2880f, 3031f. @ 


66. Jakobi, “Verbal Number and Transitivity in Karko,” p. 122 with further 


references. © 


67. The morphology of event plurality marking in Tama seems complex 
(Dimmendaal, “Tama,” p. 316) and needs a specific study. In the closely related 
language Mararit, it seems reduplication, which is cross-linguistically a very 
common way to form verbal plurals, is used (El-Nazir, Major Word Categories in 
Mararit, p. 55). In Ama, the same suffix -idi (see exx. 21-22) is used for plurality 
of participants and plurality of events. 


68. Thompson, “Nera,” p. 491. © 


69. Several cases of “fossilized” suffix -k are attested in Meroitic, in which basic 
verb has disappeared whereas the form with -k has been preserved, but has lost 
its pluractional meaning. Examples are the verbs erik- “beget” and probably tk- 
“love” or “revere” in Amni-tke-l “beloved of Amun” (Rilly, Le méroitique et sa 
famille linguistique, pp. 90-91). The former verb is still attested in Ajang 
(Kordofan Nubian) in both its forms: ir-i “give birth,” pluractional fr-k-i “give 
birth to one child after the other” (Jakobi, Kordofan Nubian, p. 114). The second 
might be an assimilated form /takk/- of *tar-k-, cf. Old Nubian Tapoy-, Tapt- 


“praise, bless,” Tama tdr- “love.” @ 


70. In (36), “their” refers to the women and the men, who are quoted in the 
previous sentence. One may wonder whether the term apote, which is borrowed 
from Egyptian wpwtj, “envoy, ambassador,” does not mean something like 
“tribal chief” in this particular context. @ 


71. Dimmendaal, “Tama,” p. 130. € 

72. Rilly, Le méroitique et sa famille linguistique, p. 373. © 
73. Ibid., pp. 303-304. @ 

74, Ibid., p. 329, n. 4. 


75. Ibid., p. 456, no. 72. € 
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76. 


77. 


78. 


79. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 
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Ibid., p. 523, no. 190 © 


For this ruler, see FHN II, pp. 293-296. The name is known in Egyptian 
transcription only (first line of (38)), since the Meroitic script was invented only 
three centuries later. © 


In the inscriptions of the temple of Apedemak in Naga, the verbal form lbxte 
“give them” is attested in REM 0003, where the beneficiary is the sole queen and 
in REM 0004, where it is the king alone. In her publication of these texts, Karola 
Zibelius (Die Lowentempel van Nagq‘a in der Butana (Sudan). IV, pp. 45-52) explains 
this plural form as an iterative. However, at this time (mid-1st c. CE), the verbal 
plural suffix -bx was already specialized to exclusively mark the object plurality. 
It never occurs in benedictions involving a single person, where only Ixte is used 
at least since the 2nd c. BCE (REM 1044A, REM 1151). The plural marker in REM 
0003 and 0004 refers to the three members of the royal family, who constitute 
an indissoluble trinity, even when the queen and the king are figured alone (cf. 
ex. 31 above). © 


Example from Van Gerven Oei, A Reference Grammar of Old Nubian, §8.3.2.2. © 


Van Gerven Oei & El-Guzuuli, The Miracle of Saint Mina, p. 99. He later refers to 
the same suffix as “pluractional” (Van Gerven Oei, A Reference Grammar of Old 
Nubian, 813.1.) @ 


See Rilly, La langue du royaume de Méroé, pp. 171-172 (formula C’) and pp. 176-177 
(formula J). @ 


The two suffixes are therefore used at the same period, but a dialectal 
difference is possible, since the Meroitic scribes had a marked taste for variety 
and commonly used dialectal variants in the same text (cf. Rilly, La langue du 
royaume de Méroé, p. 42). © 


Rilly, Le méroitique et sa famille linguistique, pp. 390-395. © 


Dimmendaal, “Tama,” pp. 323-328 after Bossong, “Differential Object Marking 
in Romance and Beyond.” @ 


Rilly, Le méroitique et sa famille linguistique, p. 394. © 
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86. See for instance the speech of Amun-Re in Anlamani’s stela from Kawa (FHN I: 
pp. 217-218). @ 


87. See Loprieno, “The King’s Novel” and Spalinger, “K6énigsnovelle and 
Performance.” For an annotated edition of the poem of Kadesh, see Kitchen, 


Ramesside Inscriptions Translated and Annotated: Notes and Comments, II. © 


88. Taharqo’s stelae, Kawa IV: hm=f with a long speech of the king in the 1st person 
(FHN I: pp. 135-145), Kawa V: hm=f, with a long narrative told by the king in the 
second half of the text (FHN I: pp. 145-158), Kawa VI: hm=f, with a long speech 
told by the king in the second half of the text (FHN I: pp. 164-176), Kawa VII: 
hmz=f, with a speech told by the king in the second half of the text (FHN I: pp. 
176-181); Anlamani’s stela, Kawa VIII: hm=f, but the raid against the Blemmyes 
uses the 3rd person plural (“soldiers”) because the king stayed in Napata (FHN I: 
pp. 216-228); Aspelta’s stelae from Jebel Barkal, Election stela: hm=f (FHN I: pp. 
232-252), Banishment stela: hm=f (FHN I: pp. 252-258), Adoption stela (king 
hardly mentioned): hm=f (FHN I: pp. 259-268), stela for the mortuary cult of 
Prince Khaliut: hm=f (FHN I: pp. 268-279). © 


89. Cf. FHN II: p. 487 (1. 46), p. 488 (1. 50), p. 489 (1. 52), p. 490 (1. 54, 56), p. 491 (1. 60), 
p. 492 (1. 64). e 


90. FHN II: p. 475 (L. 4). This infringement of the Egyptian tradition puzzled the 
editor of the text, who appropriately translated “he says,” but erroneously 


yo” 


corrected in n. 151: “For ‘I say’.” © 


91. Reading and translation by the author. See FHN II: p. 490 and Peust, Das 
Napatanische, pp. 42, 60, 64. © 


92. See FHN II: pp. 522-532. The stelae, which are in very bad state of preservation, 
are dated to the late 4th or the early 3rdc. 


93. FHN III: pp. 1147-1153; Rilly, “Histoire du Soudan, des origines a la chute du 
sultanat Fung,” pp. 385-388. © 


94. Cf. Rilly, Le méroitique et sa famille linguistique, pp. 74-80. 
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95. 


96. 


97. 


98. 


99. 


100. 


101. 


102. 
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The word appears in REM 1003/14 and in graffito MS 57 from Musawwarat. Its 
translation is inferred from the context of these two occurrences and from the 
comparison with Andaandi daa “residence” and Nara da “village.” See Rilly, 
“Graffiti for Gods and Kings.” © 


Griffith, “Meroitic Studies IV,” p. 167. Note that Griffith mistook the noun 
phrase ar-se-li “all the boys” for the verbal form he translated “enslaving,” 
which verb was actually tkk. © 


Hofmann, Material fiir eine meroitische Grammatik, pp. 294-297. For a critical 
review of her translation of ked, see Rilly, Le méroitique et sa famille linguistique, 
pp. 76-78. © 


Millet, “The Kharamadoye Inscription,” p. 38. © 
Millet, “The Kharamandoye Inscription (MI 94) Revisited,” p. 67. @ 


Wolfgang Schenkel, in his analysis of the verbal affixes in the Meroitic royal text 
(“Meroitisches und Barya-Verb”), assumes that -td is a durative suffix, which he 
compares with the durative ending -ter/-der in Nara. Note that this suffix is 
attested only in Reinisch’s description of the language, which used second-hand 
material and is not entirely reliable (Reinisch, Die Barea-Sprache, p. 57). Schenkel 
suggests that the suffix -to includes an aorist marker -t followed by a 1st person 
singular -o, with similar comparisons with Nara. For a critical review of his 
hypotheses, see Hofmann, Material fiir eine meroitische Grammatik, pp. 214-216. 
Note that the suffix -te in REM 0094 (also frequent with other verbs in REM 
1003) is not identical with the 2nd person plural suffix of the optative, which is 
also written -te (see $”5.2 below). @ 


This morpheme may be the same as the particle -wi that is added ad libitum to 
the singular copula -o (cf. Rilly, Le méroitique et sa famille linguistique, p. 186). The 
consonant w- could be either an epenthetic glide inserted between o 
(pronounced /u/) and i, or a dummy sign used to write the hiatus /u/ + /i/ 
according to the rules of the alphasyllabic Meroitic writing system (Rilly, La 
langue du royaume de Méroé, pp. 294-295). © 


This is particularly true for the funerary texts. See Rilly, La langue du royaume de 
Méroé, pp. 202, 565. © 
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105. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


109. 


Millet, “The Kharamandoye Inscription (MI 94) Revisited,” pp. 62, 70, 
considered this sequence a noun group yeto-l-xe “on (?) the river.” The variant 
yeto for ato “water” is, however, attested only in REM 0307. © 


See Rilly, La langue du royaume de Méroé, pp. 559-567. It accounts for 2% of the 
verbal forms used in the benedictions funerary texts according to Schenkel, 
“Zur Struktur des Verbalkomplexes in den Schlu&formel der meroitischen 
Totentexte,” p. 8. © 


Rilly, La langue du royaume de Méroé, pp. 172-174. Only twenty occurrences are 
known so far. @ 


The frequency of yi- is 6,2% according to Schenkel, “Zur Struktur des 
Verbalkomplexes in den Schlu&formel der meroitischen Totentexte,” p. 8. For 
Nobiin if-, more commonly used with a causative suffix in the compound ii-gir, 
see Werner, Grammatik des Nobiin, p. 356. Note that “say” is frequently used as a 
light verb (but not as a causative auxiliary) in the languages of Sudan, 
regardless of the linguistic family. For Andaandi, see El-Guzuuli, “The Uses and 
Orthography of the Verb ‘Say’ in Andaandi”; for Ama, see Stevenson Grammar of 
the Nyimang Language, p. 147 (my copy of the manuscript, an annotated version 
transmitted by Roger Blench, has the light verb she on pp. 146-146a and 147. 
Page 146a is handwritten and the page numbers on p. 147 and 148 have been 
corrected manually) and Rilly, Le méroitique et sa famille linguistique, p. 210; for 
Beja, see Vanhove, Le bedja, pp. 146-147. © 


See Haspelmath, “The Serial Verb Construction,” esp. pp. 409-411 (with possible 
exception in ex. 31, where two different subjects are found). @ 


Rilly, Le méroitique et sa famille linguistique, p. 496, no. 141. © 


Cf. Rilly, Le méroitique et sa famille linguistique, pp. 467-468, no. 92. The Proto- 
Taman is curiously *wa, which can result from *o through vowel-breaking. The 
Proto-NES genitive of the 1sG pronoun seems to have been *on and might have 
triggered an analogical shift for the nominative in Proto-Taman. @ 
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110. Reconstructed “ay in Proto-Nubian according to Jakobi, “The Nubian Subject 
Pronouns,” tab. 2. The glide y, IPA [j], has no phonological status in Proto- 
Nubian according to my own research (Rilly, Le méroitique et sa famille linguistique, 
p. 269). For this reason, I am inclined to reconstruct this word as vowels in 
hiatus. 


111. In the Nara group, the ancient accusative form (with regular *-ga ending) of this 
pronoun has replaced the nominative when the distinction between both cases 
was lost: see Rilly, Le méroitique et sa famille linguistique, p. 391 and n. 471. There is 
no way to know if the original nominative form was also *a-i. @ 


112. In Meroitic, this particle is spelled -i in names of gods, for example Amn-i 
“Amun” or Atr-i “Hathor” and -ye in the names of people, for example Abrato-ye, 
name of a famous viceroy of Nubia. In Old Nubian, for example, Jesus is written 
incoyc-1. This particle may be connected to the Meroitic vocative ending -i: Wos-i 
“oh Isis!” © 


113. Fusion of two consecutive vowels into one. @ 


Aw 


114. For instance Karko é “I” (Jakobi, Kordofan Nubian, p. 42) from Proto-Nubian *a-i. 
e 


115. Example (45) is based on Werner, Grammatik des Nobiin, p. 291. © 


116. These prefixes (where V stands for a variable vowel) are the same for the 
singular and plural persons. @ 


117. The data are cited from the unpublished Tama grammar of Pierre Palayer. 
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118. In (49), the reading of the first signs was made possible thanks to excellent 
photos and interpretation by Gilda Ferrandino in her doctoral thesis, Studio dei 
testi reali meroitici, p. 65 and pl. 29.1. For the archaic sign conventionally 
transcribed H, see Rilly, La langue du royaume de Méroé, p. 353. In all likelihood, 
the form kbxte comes from kb-bx-te after haplography, as the object seems to be 
a plural and, accordingly, should be marked in the verb by the suffix bx. 


In (50), the word tdxsene includes the noun phrase t-dx- meaning “child (of a 
mother)” but the following sequence -se-ne is obscure. It ultimately might be a 
proper name, Tadakhesene, with an ending -ne that is common in the Meroitic 


personal names. 


Examples (51) and (52) differ only in the spellings of (y)emoge “belongings 
(?)”and (e)qebese “their’. 


In (53), a direct genitive Aqtoye mtekdi 2 “the two daughters of Aqatoye” should 
be expected for unalienable possession (cf. Rilly, La langue du royaume de Méroé, 
pp. 525-527). However, the inscription REM 0094, engraved for the Blemmyan 
kinglet Khamaradoye after the fall of Meroe, is very late (c. 420 CE) and includes 
some strange features that could have resulted from language contact with Old 
Nubian and Blemmyan (Old Beja dialect), in which no distinction was made 
between alienable and unalienable possession (for Beja, see Vanhove, Le bedja, p. 
40). 


119. Rilly, La langue du royaume de Méroé, pp. 547-548. @ 


120. Griffith, Karandg, pp. 42-53; Hofmann, Material fur eine meroitische Grammatik, pp. 
198-200; synthesis in Rilly, La langue du royaume de Méroé, pp. 163-183 and Rilly, 
Le méroitique et sa famille linguistique, pp. 68-74. A further type of benediction was 
used in a stela recently found in Sedeinga, Exc. No II S 055, cf. Rilly & Francigny, 
“Excavations of the French Archaeological Mission in Sedeinga, Campaign 
2011,” pp. 70-71. It remains unattested elsewhere. - 


121. For benedictions A and B, see also (11)-(14) above. © 
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122. 


123. 


124, 


125. 


126. 


127. 


128. 
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In the Nubian group, for Nobiin: Werner, Grammatik des Nobiin, p. 145; for 
Andaandi: Armbruster, Dongolese Nubian, pp. 194-195; for Midob: Werner, Tidn- 
dal, pp. 58-59. In the Nara group, for Higir: Thompson, “Nera,” p. 467; for 
Mogoreeb: Elsadig, Major Word Categories in Nara, p. 66. For Tama: Palayer’s 
unpublished grammar, §4.3; for Sungor: Lukas, “Die Sprache der Sungor in 
Wadai,” pp. 192, 198-199; for Mararit: El-Nazir, Major Word Categories in Mararit, 
pp. 57-58. For Ama: Stevenson, Grammar of the Nyimang Language, pp. 106, 110 
and Stevenson, Rottland & Jakobi, “The Verb in Nyimang and Dinik,” p. 30; for 
Afitti: ibid., p. 33. In all these languages, the singular imperative is generally the 
simple stem of the verb. However, a suffix -i is found for some verbs in Nubian, 
Taman, and Nyima. Suppletive forms for basic verbs are attested in Nara, 
Taman, and Nyima. @ 


The particle -se may have an emphatic role, such as donc in French dis-moi donc! 

or the use of the auxiliary do in the English counterpart do tell me!. The resulting 
verbal compound is pVsV-k(e)-te-se, often reduced to pVsV-k(e)-se with regressive 
assimilation (see (40) above); cf. Hintze, Beitrage zur meroitischen Grammatik, p. 75 


and Rilly, La langue du royaume de Méroé, p. 563. © 
Van Gerven Oei, A Reference Grammar of Old Nubian, §4.2.@ 


The verbal plural marker -bxe here appears as -b, without the objective case 
marker, See (43) and its comment above. @ 


One clear example is REM 0380, an offering table from Shablul, where 
benediction B is written with final verb compound pisixrke. The form is 
complete, since it ends with a word divider, it is located in the middle of a line 
and followed by benediction C. Note that, in this inscription, benedictions A and 
C have regular optative forms in -kete. There may be more instances of 2PL 
imperative in the benedictions. In particular, it cannot be ruled out that all or 
part of the verbal compounds ending with -ke-se are not assimilated optative 
forms deriving from -ke-te-se, but imperative with plural suffix -ke followed by 
the emphatic particle -se (see n. 124). © 


Rilly, La langue du royaume de Méroé, p. 297. Another solution for the lack of 
plural marker -ke is again the principle of economy, which seems to play an 
important role in Meroitic, as in Tama (see n. 72). © 


Ibid., p. 93. 
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129, 


130. 


131, 


132. 


133. 


134, 


135. 


136. 


137, 


138. 


139, 


140. 


141, 


In the Meroitic private funerary iconography, the male counterpart to Isis is 
Anubis, or more rarely Thoth. The local names of these Egyptian gods are 


unknown. © 


Cf. Griffith, Karandg, p. 48. The alternation -te/-to is apparently a phonetic, not 
morphological, feature. It also occurs in person names. Queen Amanishakheto’s 
name, for instance, is generally written (A)mnisxeto, but is spelled (A)mnisxete in 
REM 0706, 1055, 1293, and 1346. @ 


Recall that the dental stop d is a development of Proto-NES *g which is specific 
to the Nyima group. © 


Thompson, “Nera,” p. 487. © 
Elsadig, Major Word Categories in Nara, p. 66. © 


El-Nazir, Major Word Categories in Mararit, pp. 57-58 (version updated for tones, 
2019). © 


Werner, Tidn-dal, pp. 145-146. © 
Armbruster, Dongolese Nubian, pp. 194-195. © 


Van Gerven Oei, A Reference Grammar of Old Nubian, §10.1.5, Werner, Grammatik de 
Nobiin, pp. 145-146. © 


Van Gerven Oei, A Reference Grammar of Old Nubian, §10.1.6. © 
Rilly, Le méroitique et sa famille linguistique, p. 230. © 
Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar, pp. 42, 121. © 


The complex distribution of roles in the last sentence, which includes the three 
grammatical persons together, is rare in this genre of Egyptian texts. Some 
mistakes in the use of the Egyptian personal suffixes are attested in late 
Napatan stelae written in poor Egyptian by local scribes. By contrast, the texts 
engraved in the temple of Mut were prepared by Egyptian scribes working for 
Tahargo during the heyday of the Kushite power. Consequently, the use of 
personal suffixes in (32) must be considered correct and deliberate. @ 
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142. 


143, 


144, 


145, 


146, 


147, 


148. 


149, 


150. 


The Meroitic postposition -se can be appended to the name of the giver in 
inscriptions found on funerary offerings. In this case, -se is best translated as 
“from”; see Rilly, “Les chouettes ont des oreilles,” pp. 489-491. © 


Rilly, Le méroitique et sa famille linguistique, p. 519, no. 184 and p. 528, no. 200. 


For conservative aspects in Birgid, see Rilly, Le méroitique et sa famille linguistique, 
pp. 367-368. © 


Ibid., p. 383. © 
Ibid., p. 254. 


The Old Nubian and Nobiin forms are reflexes of Proto-NES *mbar-e “spear.” The 
Birgid word is borrowed from Old Dongolawi *sibit, ultimately from Egyptian sft 
“knife,” probably through a still unattested Meroitic word. © 


“White” is in Old Nubian royaoy, Nobiin nult. The adjective Saw is an Old 
Dongolawi word used in an Old Nubian letter. The modern form which is given 
here, aro, is Mattokki-Andaandi. © 


The reflex /I/ in Birgid is unexpected. It could actually be a flap [r], which is 
acoustically very close to [I] but is cross-linguistically a frequent allophone of 
/d/ in intervocalic position, particularly in American English. However, it was 
transcribed as | by both McMichael and Thelwall (cf. Rilly, Le méroitique et sa 
famille linguistique, p. 425). Accordingly, the Midob form, which has an 
undisputable d, has been added here. & 


Rilly, Le méroitique et sa famille linguistique, pp. 250-251 and n. 7. @ 


151. Jakobi, “Verbal Number and Transitivity in Karko,” t.5.@ 


152. 


153. 


154, 


155. 
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Ibid., pp. 367-368. © 
Rilly, Le méroitique et sa famille linguistique, p. 18. © 
Rilly, La langue du royaume de Méroé, pp. 29-30, 289-291. © 


Rilly, Le méroitique et sa famille linguistique, p. 389. The eastern branch comprises 
Meroitic, Nubian, and Nara ($1). © 
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157. 


158. 


159. 


160. 


161. 


162. 


163. 


164, 


This name occurs in the inscribed lintel II T 302 d2, found in 2017: see Rilly & 
Francigny, “Closer to the Ancestors,” p. 70. © 


Rilly, “Graffiti for Gods and Kings.”” © 


Nobiin icct, Andaandi ecce-l. The verb pl(e)- “give, offer” is attested in the 
funerary bendiction D (Rilly, La langue du royaume de Méroé, p. 173). 


Bashir, “Address and Reference Terms in Midob,” pp. 136-137. © 


Queen Amanirenas reigned around the end of the first c. BCE and the beginning 
of the first c. CE, Amanakharegerema at the end of the first c. CE. For their 
reigns, see Rilly, “Histoire du Soudan, des origines a la chute du sultanat Fung,” 
pp. 242-252, 286-291 and Kuckertz, “Amanakharegerema.” © 


Amanakh, written Amnx(e) or Mnx(e), was obviously a hypostasis of Amun, but 
his identity remains a mystery. The name is not dubious; it appears in the 
names of king Amanakhabale and of many princes and queens. However, it is 
never independently attested and no Egyptian parallel is known so far. 


The absence of copula (final -o expected) or of any verb “to be” (stem ne-) is 
certainly puzzling, but as this is the first time a sentence with a probable second 
person subject pronoun is attested, one cannot expect to find the same 
syntactic features as in sentences where the subject is a 3rd person and not a 


pronoun, @ 


Rilly, “Deux exemples de décrets amulétiques oraculaires en méroitique” and La 
langue du royaume de Méroé, pp. 216-226. @ 


The Old Nubian verb spoy-arap “protect” is probably related to the Meroitic 
verb arohe, rather than borrowed, if the link suggested by Browne with dpoy 
“rain” is correct (Browne, Old Nubian Dictionary, p. 19). @ 
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alicle/ Ama Verbs in Comparative Perspective 


aulhor/ Russell Norton 


absttact/ Ama verbs are comparable with Nubian and other related languages in 
their clause-final syntax, CVC root shape, and some affixes. However, there is also 
considerable innovation in adjoined relative clauses, a shift from number to 
aspect marking traced by T/K morphology, and other changes in the order and 
meaning of affixes. These developments show a unique trend of concretization of 
core clause constituents, and internal growth in the complexity of verbs in 
isolation from other languages. On the other hand, Ama’s stable distributive 
pluractional represents a wider Eastern Sudanic category. The late loss of 
pronominal subject marking supports a hypothesis that the Ama language was 


used for inter-group communication with Kordofan Nubians. 


éegwatds/ Ama, Northern East Sudanic, comparative linguistics, Nilo- 
Saharan, Nyimang, Afitti 


Preliminaries 


Ama is a Northern East Sudanic language spoken in villages to the west and 
north-west of Dilling, near to where Kordofan Nubian languages are spoken in 
the north-western Nuba Mountains. “Ama” (dmd “people”) is the self-designated 
name of the language community identified by the 1S0639-3 code [nyi] and 
replaces the name “Nyimang” in older sources,! as “Ama” is the name used in 
local literature in the language created over the last three decades. Nyimang is 


an altered form of “Nyima,” one of the mountains in the Ama homeland, which is 


now used as the name of the branch of Eastern Sudanic consisting of Ama [nyil] 
and Afitti [aft]. I will assume that Nyima is one of a group of four extant northern 
branches of the Eastern Sudanic family, the others being Nubian, the Nara 
language, and Taman.? 


Ama examples unless otherwise stated are from the author’s fieldwork verified 
with leading Ama writers who oversee literacy in the language. For vowels, I 
distinguish five -ATR brassy vowels 1eaav and five +ATR breathy vowels ieaou, as 
represented fluently by Ama writers using five vowel letters {aeiou} and a saltillo 
{'} in breathy words. For tone, Ama’s nearest relative Afitti has been described as 
having two contrastive tone levels,? but Ama has three levels, which play a role 
in the verb system as well as the wider lexicon as shown in Table 1. 


kér “woman” ni “kill” FACT ote “do” TR 
kér “crane” (bird sp.) ni “kill” PROG 3 cle “say” 
kér “around” nt “kill” pRoG 1/2 gle “do” ITR 


Table 1: Level tone contrasts in Ama 


A brief overview of Ama morphosyntax can be gained by locating it in the 
typology of Heine and VoRen,* which assesses African languages on the presence 
of nominal classification, nominal case, and verbal derivation. In Ama, the role of 
nominal classification is limited due to a remarkable lack of nominal number 
affixes, although there is some differentiated grammatical behavior of rational 
nominals.> However, case is extensive in Ama,° as is typical of Nilo-Saharan verb- 


final languages,’ and likewise verbal derivation is extensive. 


Feature Presence Categories 
1. Nominal limited rational 
classification 
2s Nominal case extensive accusative, dative, genitive, 


ablative, locatives 


3. Verbal extensive causative, applicative, 
derivation reciprocal, directional 
Table 2. Ama morphosyntax 
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In the remaining sections, we will examine Ama’s verb syntax ($72), verb stems ( 
$73) and verb affixes ($4) from a comparative perspective, followed by a 
conclusion ($75). 


The Syntax of Ama Verbs 


Ama verbs follow a syntax that is partly familiar from other Nilo-Saharan 
languages. It has SOV word order, although as we shall see, Ama is not strictly 
verb-final. It also has coverbs that occur with an inflecting light verb. As in 
Tama,® most Ama verbs take their own inflections but coverbs are also seen quite 
frequently. Many Ama coverbs fit Stevenson’s characterization that the coverb 
occurs before the light verb stem gre “do/say” and is either an ideophone (with 
marked phonology such as reduplication or non-mid tone) or a word marked by 
the suffix -én (typically a borrowed verb).? The form of the Ama coverb suffix -én 
matches the Fur coverb suffix -en ~ -ey.1° The transitivity of the predicate is 
distinguished in Ama by the tone on the light verb cié/efé. 


Intransitive Transitive 
coverbs coverbs 
nono ele “hop” dit et€ “work” 
Jig cié “speak Jeryer of€ “scatter” 
angrily” 
arimé elé “be angry” tual efé “destroy” 
dlg-én elé “cry” digl-én cfé “gather” (KN digil)'! 
tagl-en elé “tie fay-én of€ “make suffer” 
oneself” 
ség-en elé “complain” tim-én ef€ “finish” 
kdw-én efé “iron” (SA kowa) 
rékb-én ef “ride” (SA rikib) 
miskil-En “give someone a missed 
oie call” (SA miskil) 
Table 3. Ama coverbs 
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While Ama’s verb-final word order and use of coverbs are reminiscent of other 
Nilo-Saharan languages, relative clauses in Ama are of a globally rare type. Ama 
uses adjoined relative clauses at the end of the main clause, and these modify the 
last noun of the main clause.!? 


(1) Ama 
a—sébaa ir-6 tele (in) kwaray-ad 
1sG DECL.VER elephant-acc see [ 3scG_field-Loc 
tuy 


sleep:PROG | 
“T definitely saw the elephant who was sleeping in a field.” 


(2) abidi-on kwat dé irida wad 
God-GEN man EV message keep:PROG 
kér-aé yosof-tl tin-éf 
girl (kéra)-Loc [ Joseph-Loc choose-MED ] 
“An angel from God had a message for a girl who was engaged 
to Joseph.” 


The adjoined relative clause strategy means that verbs tend not to occur in noun 
phrases in Ama, although for completeness we should observe that they are not 
entirely excluded. Since it is impossible to modify the subject of a transitive 
clause by an adjoined relative clause, as it is separated by another object or 
oblique noun, speakers consulted confirmed that it is grammatically acceptable 
to modify a subject noun by a progressive verb within the noun phrase as in (3), 
although they felt this is not used much, and I have not found examples in texts. 
However, verb participles marked by the suffix -d (or -d by vowel harmony) also 
occur in noun phrases, including in texts as in (4) and (5). 


(3) Unmarked relative clause in subject noun phrase (elicited) 


ir nd mis-eg ba an 
elephant this [ run-DIR:PROG] DECL.VER 1SG.ACC 
télé 

see:FACT 


“This running elephant definitely saw me.” 
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(4) Participial subject relative clause 
dnine wada  kir-d-6 wad siragidt 
when [ word cut-pcT-pTcP] people rule 
wag-do 
keep-PST.PROG 
“When the judges (lit. ‘cut-word people’) were ruling,” 


(5) Participial object relative clause 
morda koya-5 dé nana turak 
horse [ saddle-ptcp] EV attention warn:PROG 
“The saddled horse is warning, look out.” 


Nevertheless, the adjoined relative clause strategy is an innovative feature of 
Ama that tends to place information about participants outside the noun phrase 
where they are mentioned. A similar distribution applies to the expression of 
number. Within the noun phrase, there are no number affixes, although there is 
a plural specifier ni or gi that can be used with rational nouns as seen in (6). 
Speakers consulted assess this specifier the same way as unmarked relative 
clauses within the noun phrase: acceptable, but not used much. However, Ama 
also has a post-verbal quantifier gat that can be used when there is a plural 
participant in the clause, as shown in (7). 


(6) Plural noun phrase specifier (elicited) 
aba dia ni 
father big PL 
“grandfathers” 


(7) Post-verbal plural quantifier 
wad di faran sill gat 
people Top drum dance:PROG PL 
“The people were all dancing to a drum.” 


We will return to this tendency to express relative clauses and number late in the 
clause after considering other evidence from verb stems. 
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Ama Verb Stems 


Stevenson discovered the existence of two stems of each Ama verb.4 The forms 
of the two stems are not fully predictable from each other in general, and their 
usage depends on aspect. 


The Factative-Progressive Distinction 


The aspectual functions of the two stems were described by Stevenson as definite 
and indefinite aspect, and relabeled as perfective and imperfective by more 
recent authors. However, the usage of the former stem meets the definition of 
“factative,”!5 such that it has a past perfective reading when used for an active 
verb like “eat,” but a present continuous reading when used for a stative verb 
like “know.” The other stem has a present progressive reading, which is marginal 
for stative verbs (as indicated by “?") where the meaning contribution of 
progressive to an already continuous verb is highly marked.!° The factative- 
progressive analysis is helpful when we consider the history of these stems 


below. 
active verb stative verb 
FACT tal “ate” (past perf.) té-mat “know” (pres. cont.) 
PROG tam “is eating” ?maf “is knowing” 


Table 4. Verb stems of active and stative verbs 
Stem Formation and the Verb Root 


Although factative aspect is broader in meaning and more heavily used in text, 
the progressive stem is generally more basic in form, often consisting only of the 
bare root. However, neither the factative stem nor the progressive stem is 
predictable from the other in general because: (i) factative stems belong to 
various theme vowel classes, and some belong to a class taking a formative prefix 
tV-; (ii) in some verbs the two stems have two different suppletive roots; and (iii) 
the progressive stems of some verbs require certain obligatory incorporated 
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affixes. When the root is extracted from any additional formatives, CVC is the 
most frequent verb root shape. 


FACT PROG Gloss morphology other than FAcT theme 
vowel 
san-5 san search 
kir-é kir cut 
wag-a wo keep suppletive roots 
tia tun sleep suppletive roots 
tdw-5 ged-i cook suppletive roots, final -i required 
after d 
jég-E jeg-in leave applicative -(i)n 
s.th. 
a-bir- a-bir- invent causative d- and inchoative -in 
In-o In 
tinil-é nil laugh factative tV- 
ta-mis- muis- run factative tV- ~ directional -ég 
) ég 
ti-gél-é a-gél wash causative-factative tV- ~ causative d- 
gl-é d-6I do causative d- 
(intr.) 


Table 5. Examples of verb stems 


The CVC shape of verb roots is characteristic across Eastern Sudanic languages. 
In Gaahmg, for example, at least 90% of verb roots are CVC, whereas nouns are 
much more varied in shape.!” CVC is also the predominant shape in the following 


comparative data for verbs across Northern branches of Eastern Sudanic.'® 
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Gloss 


be 


burn 


buy 


come 


cut 


dance 


drink 


eat 


give 


look 


love, 


want 


sit 


take, 
carry 


take, 
gather 


Nubian 


*_a(n)/*-a-gV 


*kal 


*tir (2/3), 
*deen (1) 


*guuy 


*doll, *oon 


*ti(i)g/*te(e)g 


Nara 


ne-/ge- 
PL 


kal, 


war 


tol ~ 
dol 


til 


ked 


nin 


sol 


dengi, 
danni 


“wait” 


nem 


— (Tama 


ta-mar) 
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“boil” 


*tar 


*tar/*kud 


— (Ama 
kir) 


*bal/fal 


— (Ama 
li) 


*tal/*tam 


*tVg, *tdn 
(1) 


*tigol 
— (Ama 


war) 


*don 


Proto-NES 
*(a)n/*(a)g 


PL 


*kal/*kamb 
PL 


*te(n) 
[final C?], 
*den 


*gup [final 
c?] 


*tor 


*dayn 


*dom 
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Gloss Nubian Nara Taman Nyima Proto- 


NES 
take, *en hind *en - (Ama pian *men ~ 
raise “carry”) *nen 


Table 6. Verbs across Northern East Sudanic (NES) 


T/K Morphology for Factative/Progressive 


An alternation between t- and k- cuts into the characteristic CVC shape in one 
class of Ama verbs as a marker of aspect along with the theme vowel. 


FACT PROG Gloss 
t-ug-é k-aig build 
t-iw-0 k-iw dig 


t-ue-é k-tie-in light (fire) 


Table 7. T/K marking on Ama verbs 


A longer list of examples of this alternation shown in Table 8 was documented by 
Stevenson, Rottland & Jakobi, albeit with a different standard of transcription; 
they also detected the alternation in Afitti (tosti/kosil “suckle”; tosi/kosil “light 


fire”),19 
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FACT PROG Gloss 


tugé kwo build 

taid kai chop 

tiwo kia dig 

tiwo kéeu fall (of rain) 
twé kwai rear, bring up 
twer kweag grow ITR 
towé kwai grow TR 
tuwelé kweli guard 


tugudo kwogidi mix up, tell lies 


toroma kworém gnaw 

toso kwofi suck (milk, of baby) 
tafig kwofig suckle 

tosun kwosun burn ITR 

tufe kwujin light fire 

téné kendir climb 

tenig kendég mount 


Table 8. More verbs with T/K marking 


T and K are well-known markers of singular and plural in Nilo-Saharan 
languages,”° but in Ama and Afitti where there is no T/K morphology on the 
noun, essentially the same alternation (*t becomes dental in the Nyima branch)? 
is found on the verb. It also cuts into the characteristic CVC verb root shape, 
implying that it is an innovation on the verb. I therefore propose that this class 
of verbs attests the Nyima cognate of the wider Nilo-Saharan T/K alternation. 
This entails a chain of events in which the T/K alternation first moved from the 
noun (singular/plural) to the verb (singulactional/pluractional), and then shifted 
in meaning from verbal number to verbal aspect (factative/progressive). 


Both steps in this proposed chain are indeed plausible cross-linguistically. As to 
the first step, the possibility of nominal plural markers being extended to verbal 
pluractionals is familiar from Chadic languages, where the same formal 
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strategies such as first-syllable reduplication or a-infixation may be found in 
plural nouns and pluractional verbs.? In the Nyima languages, the productive 
innovation at this step appears to have been the extension of singulative T to a 
verbal singulactional marker. This is seen in the fact that t- alternates with other 
consonants as well as k in Ama (tan-é/wén “talk,” tél-é/wéen “see,” tal/tam “eat”), 
or is prefixed in front of the root (té-wdr-3/war “want,” ti-nil-é/nil “laugh,” ti-fil- 
é/fil “dance,” ti-mis-0/mis-ég “run,” té-mdf/mdt “know,” t-ilm-6/ilfm “milk”). 
There is also external evidence from Nubian and Nara cited in Table 6 above that 
*k is the original initial consonant in *kal “eat” replaced by t- in Ama and Afitti. 


As to the second step, the prospect of verbal number shifting to verbal aspect is 
supported by semantic affinity between pluractional and progressive. 
Progressive aspect often entails that a process that is iterated (“is coughing,” “is 
milking”) over the interval concerned.?3 In Leggbo,”4 a Niger-Congo language, 
the progressive form can have a pluractional reading in some verbs, and 
conversely, verbs that fail to form the regular progressive C# — CC-i because they 
already end in CCi can use the pluractional suffix -azi instead to express 
progressive aspect. In Spanish,?> a Romance language, there is a periphrastic 
paradigm between progressive (estar “be” + gerund), frequentative pluractional 
(andar “walk” + gerund), and incremental pluractional (ir “go” + gerund). The two 
Spanish pluractionals have been called “pseudo-progressives,” but conversely 
one could think of progressive aspect as pseudo-pluractional. What is somewhat 
surprising in Ama is that progressive stems, being morphologically more basic 
(see Table 5), lack any devoted progressive affixes that would have formerly 
served as pluractional markers.”° However, some progressive marking is found in 
irregular alternations that reveal former pluractional stems. 


In tal/tam “eat,” the final I/m alternation is unique to this item in available word 
lists, although I/n occurs elsewhere (kil/kin “hear,” tél-é/wéén “see”). The final |/m 
alternation is nevertheless also found in Afitti (tal3/tam “eat”) and in Kordofan 
Nubian (*kol ~ kel/*kam “eat”).2” Kordofan Nubian *kam is used with a plural 
object, a pluractional function, so in the Nyima branch the proposed shift 
pluractional — progressive derives the progressive function of final m found in 
Ama, just as it does for the initial k in t/k alternations or the t in tal/tam “eat.” 
Furthermore, a final plosive in Old Nubian (xan-?8; Nobiin kab-) suggests that the 
unique m in “eat” arose by assimilation of the final nasal (realized as n in the 
other Ama verbs mentioned) to a following *b, that was fully assimilated or 
incorporated in Old Nubian. 
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Seen in this light, the significance of moving T/K morphology onto verbs in the 
Nyima branch is that it renewed an existing system of irregular 
singulational/pluractional alternations. We then have a tangible account of 
where Ama’s missing noun morphology went, because formerly nominal 
morphology is found on the verb instead. 


Concretization of Core Clause Constituents 


We can also now tie together this finding with the findings on verb syntax in 9” 
2. Both T/K number marking and relative clause modification have moved out of 
the noun phrase, and in these comparable changes we can observe a trend 
towards concretization of noun phrases, with number and clausal information 
about the participant being expressed later in the clause. 


The trend towards concretization also affects the verb itself. T/K and other 
irregular stem alternations did not maintain their pluractional meaning, as this 
evolved into a more concrete construal of the predicate over an interval of time 
as progressive aspect. Since concretization affected the verb as well as noun 
phrases, it affected the entire core SOV clause, with plurality as well as relative 
clauses largely deferred to after the verb. 


A role for concreteness in grammar was previously proposed in the Piraha 
language of Brazil by Everett.29 Everett’s approach remains highly 
controversial,*° particularly, I believe, in its attempt to constrain grammar by 
culture directly in the form of a synchronic “Immediacy of Experience 
Constraint” on admissible sentence constructions and lexemes in Piraha. My 
proposal here is deliberately less ambitious, appealing to concreteness as a 
diachronic trend in the Nyima branch, not as a constraint on the current 
synchronic grammar of Ama. Thus, Ama typically attests a separation between a 
concrete SOV clause and post-verbal modification, but this is not a strict division 
in the grammar, because it is not impossible to express number or relative 
clauses within the noun phrase, just infrequent. The concretization process in 
Ama must also have been specific enough not to have eliminated adjectives from 
the noun phrase. Ama has adjectives, as shown in examples (8)-(11), which occur 
as attributive modifiers of nouns in their unmarked form, whereas in predicates 


they are separated from the subject noun by a clause particle and occur as the 
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complement of the inflecting copula verb né. Ama adjectives include numerals 
and quantifiers, despite the limited role of number in the grammar. 


(8a) kwal tort 
man tall 


“tall man” 


(sb) kwai a tora ne 
man DECcL tall be 
“The man is tall.” 


(9a) kwat  garé 
man old 
“old man” 


(9b) kwet Gi gore né 
man DEcL tall be 
“The man is old.” 


(10a) ndyi_ mil 
day five 
“five days” 


(10a) nazi a mul né-éd-I 
day DECL five be-DISTR-TH 
“The days are five.” (“There are five days.”) 


(11a) wad kaduty 
people many 
“many people” 


(11b) wad a kaditn né-éd-T 


people DECL many  be-DISTR-TH 
“The people are many.” (“There are many people.”) 
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. Ama Verbal affixes 


Research over the past century has also been gradually clarifying the complex 
morphological system of Ama verbs.3! Factative and progressive aspect are 
distinguished in the affix system as well as in stems, and there is an evolving 
portfolio of pluractional affixes. 


Affix Selection and Order 


Some verbal affixes are selected depending on factative or progressive aspect in 
Ama, just as verb stems are. For example, different suffixes for past tense or for 
directional movement are selected in the different aspects: 


Stem PST 
FACT tal tal-on 
PROG tam tam-dé 


Table 9a. Affix selection according to aspect: “eat” 


Stem DIR 
FACT dij-é dij-é-g 
PROG = dij-i dij-ir 


Table 9b. Affix selection according to aspect: “throw” 


The same is true of passive and ventive suffixes, but in factative aspect the 
suffixes replace the theme vowel, so that the affixes are the sole exponent of 
aspect in many verbs: 


Stem PASS 
FACT dsiday-é dsiday-di 


PROG = dsida dsiday-ag 


Table 10a. Affix selection as sole exponent of aspect: “paint” 
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Stem VEN 


FACT Ir-é Ir-fig 
PROG ir ir-fdéég 


Table 10b. Affix selection as sole exponent of aspect: “send” 


In passive and in past, affix order also varies according to aspect with respect to 
the dual suffix -én: 
Stem DU PASS 
FACT dsiday-é dsiday-dy-én 


PROG = dsidar dsiday-én-ag 
Table 11a. Affix order variation according to aspect: “paint” 


Stem DU PST 
FACT san-d san-én-on 


PROG say san-dw-en 


Table 11b. Affix order variation according to aspect: “search” 


The origin of this affix order variation is revealed by further evidence. Passive 
marking comes after dual in progressive aspect, whereas past marking comes 
after dual in factative aspect, but the common feature of both suffixes -ag, -in 
placed after the dual is that they both bear low tone. Two more suffixes with low 
tone, directional -ég ~ -g (the second allomorph is toneless) and mediocausative - 
aw ~ -d (the second allomorph is used word-finally) appear after the dual, but if 
another low-tone suffix is added after the dual, they appear before the dual 
instead. Hence, there is only one more affix slot in Ama after the penultimate 
dual suffix. 
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Gloss throw throw to DU elicit DU 

FACT dij-é-g dij-i-n-Ig kil-En-d 
throw-TH-DIR throw-VEN-DU- hear-DU-MEDCAUS 

DIR 

FACT dij-ég-é-1 dij-f-g-én-t kfl-aw-én-i 

IMP 
throw-DIR- throw-VEN-DIR- hear-MEDCAUS- 
TH-IMP DU-IMP DU-IMP 

FACT dij-ég-d-dn dij-f-g-en-in kfl-aw-én-in 

PST 
throw-DIR- throw-VEN-DIR- hear-MEDCAUS- 
TH-PST DU-PST DU-PST 


Table 12. Inward displacement of suffixes by an imperative or past suffix 


Both types of affix alternation in Tables 11 and 12 involve low-tone suffixes in 


the final slot. Therefore, the development of all affix order alternations can be 


attributed to a single historical shift of all low-tone suffixes to the final slot. 


However, this shift is not realized in verbs containing two low-tone suffixes, 


because only one of them can go in the final slot. The only final-slot suffix that 
does not alternate is the imperative -i, which leaves imperative as original to the 
final slot. Other suffixes originate from more internal slots to the left of the dual. 


As for the origin of affix selection according to aspect, this presumably arose as 
an extension of the systematic stem selection that occurs for every verb in 
Nyima languages. This question remains complex, however, because each of the 
categories affected (past, passive, directional, ventive) will have its own history 
as to how alternating affixes were acquired in these conditions. One modest 
proposal is that the NES plural copula *ag shown earlier in Table 6 is the likely 
source of the progressive passive suffix -dg in Ama,*? via the shift from 
pluractional to progressive ($”3.3), and by a plausible assumption of a transition 
in passive marking strategy from use of a copula to morphological marking on 
the verb. This sourcing does not extend to the other passive suffix in factative 
aspect -df, however, which does not resemble the singular copula “an. Some 
similar proposals that other progressive suffixes have pluractional origins are 
made in the course of §4.2 below. 
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Pluractional Affixes 


Ama has extensions that fall within the family of pluractionals that associate 
plurality with the verb in different ways, that has emerged as an area of study in 
language description in recent years.*3 These extensions are particularly 
comparable with Nubian and other related languages. 


Distributive Pluractional 


Ama has a distributive suffix -fd that marks incremental distribution of an event 
over time or over participants (at ba ford mal tal-id-é “I ate until I had eaten five 
rabbits,” widén ba darén tél-td-é “The child saw each of the children”).34 Called 
“plural” in earlier works, it is remarkable that this category was largely 
unaffected by the shift of pluractional + progressive analyzed in $”3.3 above,>° 
indicating that we are dealing with two distinct pluractionals, a distributive 
pluractional and another former pluractional that is now progressive. Ama has a 
second distributive suffix -r used only on verbs with the theme vowel -a (wag-a 
“keep,” distributive wag-id-d-r).2° Ama’s immediate relative Afitti has a “verbal 
plural” suffix -tar3” which corresponds to Ama -fd and -r combined, reminiscent 
of their use in that order in Ama on verbs with the theme vowel -a, but 
regularized to all verbs in Afitti. The Ama suffix -fd also closely resembles a 
“plural action” suffix -(it in the nearby Eastern Sudanic language Temein,® and 
a “plurality of action” suffix -id in Midob.>? The distributive suffix -ij in Mattokki 
(Kunuz Nubian) is also similar.4° 


Distributive pluractionals are characterized by optionality with a plural 
participant (distributivity implies plurality but is distinct from it),“1 which 
distinguishes them from plural-object pluractionals found in many Nubian 
languages that mark, and are thus obligatory with, plural objects.‘ Distributives 
are also characterized by non-occurrence with dual participants (to be non- 
trivial, distribution requires at least three targets).4? The Ama distributive has 
the first property of optionality in transitive (but not intransitive) verbs, and the 
second property of non-duality with respect to subjects (but not objects).“4 This 
second property is shared by the Afitti suffix -t(a)r which likewise does not occur 
with dual subjects.*° This is shown in Afitti field data below,*° where the suffix - 
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t(a)r contrasts in this respect with plural pronominal affixes 1PLko-, 2PLo-, and 
3PL-i which do occur with dual subjects. 


1 Gloss 2 Gloss 3 Gloss 
gé- I milk é- you SG kanal he/she 
ganal ganal milk milks 
k6- we DU 6- you DU gandl-i they Du 
ganal milk ganal milk milk 
k6- we PL 6- you PL gand- they PL 
gana-tr milk gana- milk tar-i milk 

tr 


Table 13. Afitti pluractional -t(a)r not used with dual subjects 


Beyond the Nyima branch, the Temein “plural action” suffix -(i)t shares the first 
property of optionality as it “is by no means always added with plural objects.”4” 
It actually marks a distributive effect of the verb on the object (ynanat-it-e dak “I 
break the stick into pieces”), as also found with the Mattokki distributive suffix - 
ij (dugu:g gull-ij-ossu ‘She threw the money here and there’).*® Information on 
non-occurrence with dual subjects is not reported in these languages, but it 
appears that this is because non-duality is a feature of incremental-distributive 
marking as found in Nyima, and not distributive-effect marking as found in 
Temein and Mattokki which can even occur with a singular object, as in the 


Temein example. 


The confirmation of distributive markers across Nubian, Nyima, and Temein 
implies that a distributive pluractional was present in Eastern Sudanic from an 
early stage, with a form like *-id. In Nubian the consonant is palatal,*? and 
although palatals are a difficult area for establishing wider sound 
correspondences,” the palatal arises in the plausible conditioning environment 
of a high front vowel. 


Second Historic Pluractional 


Ama’s second distributive suffix -r corresponds to the Nubian plural object 
marker *-er,>! and since this suffix is much less productive in Ama, it may well 
have been bleached of its original meaning. In the Kordofan Nubian language 
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Uncu, the cognate extension -er has the same function as the irregular 
pluractional stem (kol/)kom “eat,” as both occur with plural objects.°? Similarly in 
Ama, some trills shown below occur in the same category as the irregular 
progressive stem (tal/)tam “eat,” providing evidence that the trill originally 
marked the second Nyima pluractional that is now progressive. 


The Ama suffix -ar can be added to a progressive verb as a mirative that marks 
unexpected events (sway-d “was cultivating” — sway-ar-d “was unexpectedly 
cultivating,” where the vowel has harmonized to the following vowel). However, 
this suffix is also used to disambiguate progressive verb forms from otherwise 
indistinguishable factatives (san-én/san-én, san-ar-én “search Du”),°3 providing 
what looks like an alternate progressive stem to take the dual suffix. Similarly, 
the negative imperative construction in Ama requires a progressive stem with -ar 
after the negative particle fd as shown in Table 14 below. Inflections occurring in 
this construction are a plural subject marker d- on the particle, and dual or 
distributive marking on the verb. Only the dual suffix can occur without -ar, 
where in my data the dual suffix adds to the longer stem with -ar unless the 
short stem is suppletive (ti-d/ttin “sleep,” tal/tam “eat”) and can take the dual 
suffix without ambiguity with factative aspect. 


SG DU DISTR PL Gloss 

fa kir-ar a-fd kir-ar-en a-fa kir-id-ar don’t be cutting! 
fa say-ar a-fa san-ar-En a-fa san-id-ar don’t be searching! 
fa tun-ar a-fa tun-en a-fa tun-id-ar don’t be sleeping! 
fa tam-ar a-fd tam-én a-fd tam-id-ar don’t be eating! 


Table 14. Ama negative imperative paradigms 


Another trilled suffix -ir marks motion in progress.™ It can be added to a 
progressive verb (dy “is throwing” — dij-ir “is throwing (motion in progress)”), 
but on several motion verbs it is documented as part of the progressive stem, as 
in the examples in Table 15 below from Stevenson, Rottland, and Jakobi.°5 The 
motion meaning of -ir simply agrees with the semantics of the roots, all of which 
define motion along some schematic scale, so that the aspectual meaning of -ir 
assumes greater significance. Hence, -ir approximates a progressive stem 


formative for this class of verbs. The final example in Table 15, due to Kingston,°® 
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shows still another trilled suffix -or in the progressive stem of a caused motion 


verb. 


FACT 
bwig 
nifég 
tené 
tije 


dnasa 


PROG 
bugir 
nifir 
kendir 
jeir 


dnasor 


Gloss 
overtake 
fall 
climb 
shoot 


take down 


Table 15. Progressive stems ending in a trill 


The trill thus fuses with certain vowels that behave like theme vowels for 


creating extended progressive stems. As a progressive element, the trill most 


probably derives from the shift of pluractional — progressive, identifying it as 


the missing extension of the second Nyima pluractional. We then have an Ama 


distributive pluractional suffix -fd that resembles the Nubian distributive 


pluractional *-(i)j, and Ama “pseudo-pluractional” progressive suffixes of the 


shape -Vr that resemble the Nubian plural-object pluractional *-er. 


Innovative Dual-Participant Pluractional 


A late addition to Ama’s pluractional portfolio is its unique dual suffix -én.>” The 


older form of the Ama dual suffix is -m,°8 which has been noted to resemble 


reciprocal suffixes in other Eastern Sudanic languages, such as Kordofan Nubian - 
in, Daju -din, Temein -e, and also Ik -in of the Kuliak group.°? In Ama, its function 


has evolved to dual reciprocal and other dual participant readings, so for 


example wés-én “greet DU” can refer to when two people greeted each other, or 
someone greeted two people, or two people greeted someone. The dual suffix is 
regularly used in Ama folktales to link two primary characters.°! Although such 
dual participant marking is extremely rare globally, it becomes possible in Nyima 
languages in particular where the incremental-distributive pluractional leaves a 
paradigmatic gap for dual subjects, as still seen in Afitti in Table 13 above, which 


Ama has filled in. 
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Conclusion: Ama as a Matured Northern East 
Sudanic Language 


Ama verbs show a number of connections to Nubian and other Eastern Sudanic 
languages in their clause-final syntax, CVC root shape, and certain affixes. 
However, these connections are more in form than meaning, as the semantics is 
highly innovative in such notable shifts as plural + pluractional — progressive 
and reciprocal — dual, and in the drive towards concretization that has moved 
the expression of both relative clauses and number out of noun phrases to after 
the verb. In addition, the movement of low-tone suffixes to the final suffix slot, 
while itself a formal development, has further advanced the morphologization of 
aspect, so that stem selection, affix selection, and affix order all vary with aspect 
in Ama verbs. Next to these considerable changes, Ama’s stable distributive 
pluractional stands out as indicative of a wider Eastern Sudanic verbal category. 


An explanation for the innovations found in Ama will not be found in influence 
from other languages of Sudan, because several of its innovations are extremely 
rare (adjoined relative clauses, dual verbal number, tone-driven affix order 
alternation). Instead of an influx of new forms, we have unusual internal 
evolution of existing forms, implying relative isolation. Ama then exemplifies 
what both Dahl and Trudgill call “mature phenomena,”®? found in languages of 
isolated small communities where the language has time to evolve based on an 
abundance of specific shared information in a closed society of intimates. 
Languages spoken by isolated societies of intimates are more likely to 
conventionalize complex morphological paradigms, unusual categories, and 
unusual syntax (maturation), whereas larger, multilingual social networks 
encourage simpler grammars in the sense of smaller paradigms, and 
pragmatically well-motivated categories and syntax that are found widely in 
language (pidginization). Aforementioned verbal features in Ama of dual number, 
irregular allomorphy (in suppletive roots and in the use of a second distributive 
suffix), fusion (in affixes like passive and ventive that mark aspect as well), 
polyfunctionality (of the progressive suffix -ar for mirativity or long stem 
formation), and multiple exponence (of aspect by stem selection, affix selection, 
and affix order), plus the unusual syntax of adjoined relative clauses, all look like 
mature language phenomena. 
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Ama nominals, similarly, are known for their relatively rich case systems, but 
similar case paradigms are found in Nubian and other Northern East Sudanic 
languages, implying that the case system largely matured at an earlier stage and 
the resulting complexity is retained in all these languages. Thus, it is the verb 
system rather than the nominal system that provides evidence of maturation in 
the Nyima branch in particular. 


The conclusion that Ama verbs (and post-verbal syntax) have matured as a result 
of Nyima’s isolated position, away from the river systems that hosted speakers of 
other languages in the Sudan region in the past, faces the possible difficulty that 
contacts have in fact been proposed between Nyima and other Nuba Mountain 
groups. Thus, it is proposed that the Niger-Congo Nuba Mountain group Heiban 
borrowed accusative marking and basic vocabulary from Nyima.® Such contact 
would have put a brake on maturation in Nyima, because the use of proto-Nyima 
for inter-group communication between first-language Nyima users and second- 
language Heiban users would not have supported further growth in complexity.®° 
However, it is not realistic that such contacts lasted for a large proportion of 
Nyima history, but rather were fairly temporary periods punctuating Nyima’s 
longer isolation. Thus, the Heiban group has now developed separately in the 
eastern Nuba Mountains for something approaching two millennia (given the 
internal diversity of the ten Heiban languages found there) since its contact with 
Nyima. 


Some time after the contact with Heiban, Rottland and Jakobi note the likelihood 
of contact of Kordofan Nubian with Ama and Afitti in the north-west Nuba 
Mountains before the arrival of Arabic as a lingua franca in the Nuba Mountains.°° 
Ama and Afitti are more lexically divergent than Kordofan Nubian and therefore 
were probably already separate communities when the Kordofan Nubians 
arrived. However, the innovation of dual marking on Ama verbs in the period 
after separation from Afitti still shows the hallmarks of maturation. It adds an 
extremely rare category, increases the occurrence of morphologically complex 
verbs by using a verbal marker in dual participant contexts that were not 
previously marked, and adds redundancy when agreeing with noun phrases 
containing two referents. This mature feature of Ama again suggests that any 
language contact with Kordofan Nubian occurred for only part of the time since 
Ama separated from Afitti. 
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This period nevertheless also reveals one significant example of simplification in 
Ama verbs that supports the idea that language contact occurred. Afitti has 
pronominal subject markers on the verb, seen earlier in Table 13, which are 
absent in Ama. The pronominal prefixes are not the same in form as personal 
pronoun words in Afitti (1sc oi but 1sc prefix ka-),°” therefore they are not 
incorporated versions of the current pronoun words, but rather predate them. 
Some of the Afitti pronoun words (1S oi, 2sc i)® are similar to Ama (1SG di, 28G 
i) and must be retentions from proto-Nyima, hence the older pronominal 
prefixes must also be retentions in Afitti, but lost in Ama. Their loss in Ama is 
remarkable against the larger trend of growth in complexity of Ama verbs that 
we have examined in this paper. The predicted cause of this surprising reversal is 
pidginization under contact. That is, their loss is evidence that the Ama language 
was used for inter-group communication, presumably with the Kordofan 
Nubians, during which (and for which) Ama SOV sentences were simplified by 
dropping verbal subject marking. If Kordofan Nubians spoke Ama, then 
borrowing from Ama into Kordofan Nubian is also likely. In verbs, the obvious 
candidate for borrowing into Kordofan Nubian is the reciprocal suffix -in, as this 
is not attested elsewhere in Nubian.®? The following two-step scenario would 
then account for the facts: Ama was learned and used by Kordofan Nubians, 
during which Ama dropped verbal subject marking and its reciprocal suffix was 
borrowed into Kordofan Nubian; next, Ama returned to isolation in which the 
reciprocal suffix developed its dual function that is unique to Ama today. 


Abbreviations 


v 


1, 2,3 - 1st, 2nd, 3rd person; 
ACC - accusative; 


v 


DECL - declarative; 


v 


DIR — directional; 


v 


DISTR — distributive; 


v 


Du - dual; 


v 


Vv 


EV - event; 


v 


FACT - factative; 


v 


GEN — genitive; 


v 


IMP - imperative; 


v 


ITR — intransitive; 
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v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


KN - Kordofan Nubian; 
Loc — locative; 

MED - mediopassive; 
MEDCAUS — mediocausative; 
PASS — passive; 

PCT - punctual; 

PF - perfect; 

PL - plural; 

PROG — progressive; 
PST — past; 

PTCP - participle; 

SA - Sudanese Arabic; 
SG - singular; 

TH - theme; 

TOP - topic; 

TR — transitive; 

VEN - ventive; 


VER - veridical 
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error in this passage as the Heiban form is actually -na as he himself 
documented (ibid, p. 28). Subsequent lowering to a in Heiban cannot be ruled 
out (he notes Heiban’s relative Talodi has ¢ here), but it is also quite possible 
that ni was sourced internally, as the high front vowel is also the common 
element in the plural pronouns ayi/nt/ani 1PL/2PL/3PL). @ 
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Nyima Correspondences 
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dbstct/ Having a historical-comparative approach this paper is concerned with the 
reconstruction of some Proto-Nubian derivational morphemes comprising two 
causatives, two applicatives, and two suffixes deriving verbal plural stems, as well 
as a now defunct causative prefix. When discussing applicatives in the Nile 
Nubian languages, it is argued that they involve converbs, i.e., dependent verbs, 
which in Old Nubian and Nobiin are marked by the suffix -a. This verbal suffix is 
considered to be distinct from the homophonous predicate marker -a which 
occurs as a clitic on various other hosts. The paper also points out that some of 
the Nubian verb extensions correspond to Nyima (mostly Ama) extensions, thus 
providing strong evidence of the genetic relationship between Nubian and Nyima. 
Perhaps the most striking evidence of Nubian-Ama relations and the coherence of 
the Nilo-Saharan phylum as a whole is provided by the archaic Nilo-Saharan *-. 
The reflexes of this prefix in Nubian and Ama, along with the archaic Nubian 
prefix *m-, which serves as verbal negation marker, supports Dimmendaal’s 
hypothesis that these languages have undergone a restructuring process from 
originally prefixing to predominantly suffixing languages. 


éeywords/Nubian, comparative linguistics, Nyima, Northern East Sudanic 


Introduction 


Since Greenberg’s classification of the African languages there is agreement that 
the Nubian languages belong to East Sudanic, the largest subgroup of the Nilo- 
Saharan phylum.! According to Bender, Dimmendaal, and Blench, East Sudanic 
(also known as Eastern Sudanic) is divided into a northern and a southern 
branch.” The northern branch comprises Nubian as well as the Taman languages 
of Darfur and Wadai, the Nyima languages? of the Nuba Mountains, and Nara on 
the Sudanese-Eritrean border. Rilly, in his historical-comparative study, argues 
that the extinct language of the Meroitic Empire is also part of the northern 
branch. The southern branch consists of Berta, Jebel, Daju, Temeinian, Surmic, 
and Nilotic.° This subclassification is, however, disputed. Ehret and Starostin, for 
instance, suggest that Ama (referred to by the term Nyimang) is genetically 
closer to Temeinian and hence part of the southern - rather than the northern - 
branch of East Sudanic.® 


In contrast to Ehret’s and Starostin’s subgrouping, the present paper will provide 
evidence of some verb extensions shared by Nyima and the Nubian languages. 
They demonstrate the genetic links between these languages and therefore 
support Bender’s and Dimmendaal’s classification of Nyima as a member of the 
northern East Sudanic subgroup. Although Ehret, in his historical-comparative 
study of Nilo-Saharan languages, tries to identify verb extensions, too, his 
claimed reconstructions lack corroborating evidence because he does not 
provide contrastive examples of extended and unextended verb stems.’ 


According to Rilly, the Nubian language family has two main branches, Nile 
Nubian, and western Nubian.’ Nile Nubian comprises the medieval Old Nubian 
language as well as Nobiin (also known by the alternative names Mahas and 
Fadicca), Mattokki (Kunuz, Kunuzi, Kenzi), and Andaandi (Dongolese, Dongolawi). 
The western branch comprises the cluster of Kordofan Nubian languages spoken 
in the northern Nuba Mountains, as well as the Nubian languages of Darfur, 
Midob, and the nearly extinct Birgid (Fig. 1). 
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Western Nile 
Nubian Nubian 


Par | 


Old Andaandi Old Nubian 


Midob’ Birgid Kordofan Kenzi Andaandi Nobiin 


Nubian 
Figure 1. Family tree model of the Nubian languages? 


Map 1 below shows the northern Nuba Mountains and the geographic 
distribution of the Nyima group languages, Ama, Mandal, and Afitti, and some 
neighboring Kordofan Nubian and non-Kordofan Nubian languages. Afitti is 
spoken on Jebel Dair in the northeastern Nuba Mountains. The Afitti area is 
adjacent to the area of Dair, a Kordofan Nubian language which occupies the 
southwestern part of Jebel Dair. By contrast, Ama and Mandal are spoken in the 
northwestern Nuba Mountains, close to the Kordofan Nubian languages Dilling, 
Karko, Wali, and Ghulfan. 
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Map 1. The northern Nuba Mountains!° 


Probably due to frequent contact between speakers of Nyima and speakers of 


Kordofan Nubian languages, there is some lexical evidence of sound-meaning 
correspondences between these languages. Considering i) the close phonetic 
similarities between the Ama, Mandal, and Afitti items on the one hand and 
Kordofan Nubian items on the other; and ii) the less close resemblance between 
Ama, Mandal, and Afitti and the corresponding Nile Nubian (NN) items, Rottland 
and Jakobi have interpreted this constellation as evidence of lexical borrowing, 
with Kordofan Nubian as the source of the borrowings.'! Table 1 and Table 2 
illustrate this point: Table 1 shows that the phonetic similarities between the 
Ama and Mandal items and their Proto-Kordofan Nubian (PKN) counterparts are 
closer than those between Ama, Mandal, and the corresponding Nile Nubian 


items. 
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Ama Mandal PKN NN Gloss 


burgal borgél *borg- maag- (An), steal 

“thief” “thief” mark- (No) 

kwarfé, kwarfe *korfu gorij (An), gorjo six 

karfe (No) 

tajo taj *tej(je dessi (An, No) green, 
unripe 


Table 1. Ama - Mandal - PKN correspondences! 


Examples of the close sound and meaning correspondences between Afitti and 
Proto-Kordofan Nubian are shown in Table 2. Even though a specific Kordofan 
Nubian variety cannot be identified as the donor language, the obvious phonetic 
resemblances suggest that the lexical items in Afitti originate from a Kordofan 
Nubian, rather than from a Nile Nubian language. 


Afitti PKN NN Gloss 
tore *toara nore (An), noree (No) termite 
farse'n, farse *far- barsi (An, No) twin 
tonda' *tondo dungur (An), dungir (No) blind 


Table 2. Afitti-PKN correspondences 


The striking Ama and Afitti similarities with the corresponding Kordofan Nubian 
items also indicate that borrowing into the Nyima languages has occurred rather 
recently, after Kordofan Nubian had split off from the other branches of the 
Nubian family. 


However, the correspondences between the verb extensions in Nubian and Ama 
(Table 3), which are the focus of this paper, suggest a different historical 
interpretation, namely as evidence of their remote genetic relationship. This 
assumption, which will be corroborated in detail below, is based on the 
correspondences between the Proto-Nubian causative *u- ~ o-prefix, which is 
comparable to the Ama causative a-prefix, and the Proto-Nubian causative suffix 
*(i)gir, corresponding to the Ama directional/causative suffix -1g ~ -eg. In 
addition, there are two pairs of phonetically and semantically very similar verb 
extensions, which have a limited distribution in the Nubian group. They 
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comprise the Kordofan Nubian reciprocal -in vs. the Ama dual -m, as well as 
Midob -id vs. Ama -fd. Another set of corresponding extensions (not shown in 
Table 3) includes the Kordofan Nubian and Midob verbal plural -er as well as the 
Mattokki and Andaandi plural object suffix -ir or -(i)r-ir and the Ama 
distributional suffix -r. 


Nubian Ama 

causative prefix PN *u- ~ o- causative prefix *g- 
causative PN *-(i)g-ir directional, causative -Ig, -€g 
reciprocal KN -in dual -mn 
pluractional Mi -id distributive, pluractional -id 


Table 3. Comparable Nubian and Ama verb extensions 


Presumably, the Ama inceptive -1y’° is cognate with the Nubian inchoative 
morphemes which comprise Old Nubian -ar,!4 Nobiin -an,!> Mattokki and 
Andaandi -an,'° as well as Dilling -n.1” The inchoative -an of the Nilotic languages 
Bari and Lotuko is obviously related, as well.!® As these suffixes mainly derive 
verbs from qualifiers and nouns, rather than from verbal bases, they are 
excluded from further consideration in the present paper. 


Reconstructable lexical and grammatical items are indicators of a normal 
generational transmission.!? They are often conceived as indicators of a 
continuous divergent development from the assumed proto-language to its 
daughter languages, the gradual divergence being depicted with a family tree 
model. However, such tree diagrams can account neither for diffusion or 
convergence between genetically related languages, nor for language contact 
that may have induced changes such as borrowings and other instances of 
interference. Evidence of contact-induced changes calls for a historical 
interpretation and for the identification of the donor language,”° as illustrated 
by the Ama and Afitti lexical items adopted from Kordofan Nubian (Tables 1 and 
2). Another case in point is the so-called pre-Nile Nubian substrate. It comprises 
several basic lexical items in Old Nubian and Nobiin which do not have cognates 
in the other Nubian languages. Rilly supposes that they originate from other 
northern East Sudanic languages.”1 
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Evidence of the genetic relationship among the Nubian languages has mostly 
been provided by comparing lexical data.? In their historical-comparative 
studies, Zyhlarz, Bechhaus-Gerst, Jakobi, and Rilly have mainly focused on the 
reconstruction of Proto-Nubian lexical items and the phoneme system.” So far, 
grammatical morphemes, particularly verb extensions, have not been considered 
in these studies, although such bound morphemes are generally assumed to be 
better indicators of genetic coherence. 


According to Dimmendaal, “[vJerbal derivation in the Nilo-Saharan languages 
commonly involves valency-changing operations such as causative, middle voice, 
antipassive, or pluractional and ventive marking.”?4 However, the Nubian 
languages deviate from this pattern since dedicated markers for middle voice, 
antipassive, or ventive are unattested. 


The present paper will show in detail that Proto-Nubian had seven verbal 
derivational devices: two causative suffixes (9/2.1 and 9/2.2); two applicatives ( 
$73.3 to $3.5); two verbal number suffixes (9”4.1 and $74.2); and a causative 
prefix (9/5). The section on the applicatives (9/3) is extensive because it will 
show that two donative verbs can be used as independent lexical verbs and also 
as valency-increasing devices. I will argue that applicatives in the Nile Nubian 
languages are realized as converb constructions rather than as derivational 
suffixes, the latter being attested in the western branch of the Nubian family. 


Whereas the derivational devices which are found in both branches of the 
Nubian language group can be reconstructed for Proto-Nubian, there are further 
verb extensions with a more limited distribution. The Nile Nubian languages, for 
instance, have passive extensions ($76.1); Mattokki and Andaandi exhibit a plural 
object extension ($6.2); and a plural stem extension is attested in Kordofan 
Nubian and Midob ($6.3). A reciprocal suffix ($/6.4) as well as some plural stem 
extensions occur in Kordofan Nubian ($/6.5). Kordofan Nubian and Midob, 
meanwhile, exhibit a valency-decreasing suffix ($6.6). Moreover, in Midob a 
distinct pluractional extension is found ($/6.7). 


Ama, too, has a rather rich inventory of derivational extensions.”° It has suffixes 
for passive, ventive, directional/causative ($/5.2); mediocausative, reciprocal, 
distributive (976.3); pluractional; and dual (9”6.4). In addition, Ama has a 
causative prefix ($/5.2). The range of Afitti verb extensions, however, is still little 
known. 
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The Ama data are drawn from Stevenson’s survey of the Nuba Mountain 
languages, Tucker & Bryan’s grammatical sketch of the Nyima group, which is 
based on Stevenson’s fieldwork data, and additional work by Rottland, Jakobi, 
Stevenson, and Norton.2° 


The Old Nubian data mostly come from the legend of Saint Mina but also from a 
few other sources quoted from Van Gerven Oei’s forthcoming comprehensive Old 
Nubian grammar.?7 


Due to their poor documentation, the nearly extinct Birgid language of Darfur 
and the extinct Nubian language of Jebel Haraza are not considered in the 
present contribution. 


The Causative 


A causative extension is a valency-increasing morphological device adding an 
argument with the role of causer to an intransitive or transitive clause. When the 
causative extension is suffixed to an intransitive verb base, it derives a transitive 
stem, the former intransitive subject being assigned the role of causer. When the 
causative suffix is attached to a transitive base, it derives a ditransitive verb. 
While the former transitive subject is assigned the role of causee, the former 
transitive object retains the role of patient. In the Nubian languages, the 
causative extension on a transitive verb base allows two object arguments, as 
shown in (7), (46), and (50). 


The Causative *-(i)r-Extension 


The *-(i)r-extension has reflexes in all Nubian languages considered in this study. 
However, there is ample evidence that, due to semantic bleaching, the assumed 
original causative function has faded away, so that reflexes of the *-(i)r-extension 
have become redundant or lexicalized features of many verbs. In the Kordofan 
Nubian languages, by contrast, the *-(i)r-extension has gained new functions, as 
it serves as intransitivizer and even as singular stem marker. 


The initial segment of the *-(i)r-extension is an epenthetic vowel, which is 
required to prevent unadmitted consonant sequences when *-(i)r is attached to a 
consonant-final root. 
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PN ON No Ma An Dil Ta Ka Mi 
*_ -(a)P, -P, -ir -ir, -ir, -ir -ir 


@r -(oy)p -ur -ur (V)r (@r 


Table 4. The causative extension *-(i)r 


The Old Nubian -(i)r-extension has two variants, -ar and -ur, which are often 
conditioned by anticipatory assimilation to the quality of the preceding vowel(s) 
of the root. The extension can attach to nouns and verbs. In combination with a 
noun the extension derives transitive verbs.28 


Old Nouns Verbs 

Nubian 

(1) OYAT “ear” oOYAT-P “listen” 

(2) KITT “garment” KIT-P “clothe” 

(3) coYMmoyT “foundation” coYMmoyT- “found” 
P 


Although Van Gerven Oei conceives -(i)r as a “transitive” suffix which is used “to 
make an intransitive verb transitive,”29 -(i)r can be shown to add an argument 
with the role of causer to the base verb. Moreover, it is not restricted to 
intransitive verbs but also found on transitive bases such as ook and KOYAX 
deriving ditransitive stems. For this reason, -(i)r behaves like a typical causative 
extension and should be referred to by the term causative. 


(4) TAX “come out” T1ed-P “release” TR 
ITR 
(5) OOK “call” TR OoK-P “cause to call” DITR, “have 
called” 
(6) KOYAA “learn” TR KOYA- “teach” DITR 
P 
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The ditransitive construction derived by the causative -(i)r-extension on the verb 
Koya “learn” can be illustrated by the following example. Assigning the role of 
causer to the addressee of the request, the causative of the transitive verb allows 
two accusative-marked arguments, the first being assigned the role of causee and 
the second the role of patient.3° 


(7) aikon@ aoKxKka KoYAAIpEeco 
ai-k-ond Sok-ka 
1SG-ACC-REFL book-acc 
koull-ir-e-so 
learn-CAUS-IMP.2/3SG.PRED-COMM 
“Teach me the book” (gr 2.4) 


Browne points out that the “causative element may be weakened and become 
apparently redundant,”2! that is, some verbs can occur with or without the -(i)r- 
suffix without a change in their meaning. 


The Nobiin -(i)r-extension can derive transitive and ditransitive stems when it 


attaches to intransitive and transitive bases, respectively.> 


Nobiin 
(8) karj-e “ripen” ITR karj-ir-e “cook” TR 
(9) naaf-e “be hidden” ITR naaf-ir-e “hide” TR 
(10)  — jad-e “suck” TR jad-ir-e “suckle” DITR 


Werner does not comment on Lepsius’s data, nor does he provide evidence in his 
Nobiin grammar of such derived transitive and ditransitive verbs. However, his 
verb paradigms indicate that - unlike transitive verbs - intransitive verbs never 
take the -(i)r-extension in their unmarked 2sc imperative forms.33 The absence 
of -(i)r is, no doubt, due to the original restriction of -(i)r to transitive and 
ditransitive verbs. 
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(11) neer “sleep!” 

(12) dag “sit!” 

(13) ktr “come!” 

(14) jut “gol” 

(45) fiyy “lie (down)!” 


2sc imperative forms of transitive verbs, by contrast, can be assigned to two 
groups, a group characterized by the -(i)r-extension and another group which 
does not exhibit this extension. 


(16) tig-ir “cover!” 
(17) fday-ir “kal!” 
(18) ukk-tr “listen!” 
(19) dég-ir “tiel” 
(20) kab “eat!” 
(21) dolli “love!” 
(22) nal “see!” 
(23) éd “take!” 


Apparently, having ceased to be a productive derivational morpheme, Nobiin -(i)r 
has become a morphological residue of the originally causative *-(i)r-extension. 
This process in which “a morpheme loses its grammatical-semantic contribution 
to a word but retains some remnant of its original form and thus becomes an 
indistinguishable part of a word’s phonological construction” can be described 
by Hopper’s term “demorphologization.”*4 

Unlike the Old Nubian and Nobiin -(i)r-extension, which can be attached to 
intransitive and transitive bases, the cognate Mattokki -(i)r is restricted to 
intransitive verb bases from which it derives transitive stems.3° The allomorph - 
ur of -(i)r is conditioned by lag assimilation triggered by the root vowel. 
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Mattokki 


(24) arub “be folded up” arb-ir “fold up” TR 
ITR 
(25) urub “have a hole” ITR urb- “make a hole” TR 
ur 
(26) tag “be covered” ITR tag-ir “cover, protect” 
TR 


Abdel-Hafiz claims that Mattokki -(i)r is a “transitivizing suffix.”3° However, he 
overlooks the fact that it also occurs on some intransitive verbs such as “move 
down” and “fall,”37 without, however, turning them into transitive verbs. These 
examples suggest that the functional weight of the -(i)r-extension is low. 


(27) dig-ir “fall” 


(28) Sug-ur “move down, descend” 


It is conceivable that the loss of morphological meaning observed with -(i)r has 
triggered the emergence of a reduplicated causative extension which exhibits 
more phonological material and more functional weight than -(i)r. The resulting 
(unattested) -ir-ir-suffix has presumbably undergone a phonotactic change 
affecting the second component of this suffix. After the metathesis of the last 
two segments, the resulting suffix -ir-ri (allomorph -ur-ri) has come to be realized 
as [iddi] or [uddi]. Massenbach accounts for this reduplicated causative suffix in 
her Mattokki study (29)-(30), but in Abdel-Hafiz’s grammar it is not mentioned.>8 


(29) essi aa-was-in 
water PROG-boil-NEUT.3SG 
“the water is boiling” 


(30) essi=gi was-iddi 
water=Acc boil-caus 
“boil the water!” 


As in Mattokki, Andaandi -(i)r ~ -(u)r is attached to intransitive verb bases 
deriving transitive stems. Both the simple -(i)r ~ -(u)r and the reduplicated 
extension -iddi ~ -uddi are attested on these bases.3? 
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(31) kun “sink, get kun- “bury” TR 
buried” ITR ur 
(32) aag “squat, sit” ITR ag- “cause to sit, seat” 
iddi TR 
(33) dab “disappear” ITR dab- “cause to 
ir disappear” TR 
(34) ten dungi _—dab-os-ko-n 


3SG.GEN money disappear-PFV-PT-3SG 
“his/her money has disappeared” 


(35) tokkon dungi=gi dab-ir-men 
PROH money=Acc disappear-CAUS-NEG 
“don’t lose the money” 


Regarding the -iddi ~ -uddi-extension, Armbruster claims that it is composed of 
-(i)r plus -d(i), the latter allegedly having a causative or intensive function.” 
However, it is difficult to corroborate his assertion, since -d(i) is only found after 
consonants where [d] may originate from [r] assimilated to a preceding 
consonant. Moreover, the -(i)r-extension may trigger the same morphophonemic 
changes when it is followed by -r-i marking the neutral*! 1sc form. Also this 
morpheme sequence is realized as [iddi], e.g., boog-ir-ri is realized as [boogiddi] “I 
pour.”4? This evidence supports the analysis of the causative -iddi-extension as 
originating from -ir-ir — -ir-ri — -iddi, that is, as a sequence of two -(i)r- 
morphemes. Here are two Andaandi examples attesting the causative -iddi ~ 


-uddi-extension. 


(36) = fug-ur “move down, fug-uddi “cause to 
descend” descend” 
(37) bowwi “bathe” boww- “cause to bathe” 
iddi 
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In Kordofan Nubian, the -(i)r-extension has gained and lost functions. In Dilling, 
for instance, the -(i)r-suffix has - apart from its causative function - adopted the 
function of an intransitivizer, thus both changing the valency of a verb from 


intransitive to transitive and, vice versa, from transitive to intransitive.*? 


Dilling 
(38) dwaj “spoil something” dwej- “spoil” ITR 
TR ir 
(39) kuj “hang” ITR kuj-ir “hang up” TR, OJ 


SG 


Some transitive and intransitive verbs are always extended by the -(i)r-extension, 
thus suggesting that it has lost its valency-changing function. Noticing this loss, 
Kauczor refers to this extension by the German term “Stammverstarkung” - 
literally, “strengthening of the stem.”4* 

The corresponding Tagle extension is realized as [ir] after [+ATR] root vowel(s), 
and as [tr] after [-ATR] vowels. It appears to have lost its valency-changing 
function, too. This is indicated by two facts. First, on some intransitive verbs, -(i)r 
~ -(1)r may or may not be present, as shown by the following verbs in 2sc 
imperative form (marked by the final -i ~ -1).49 


Tagle 
(40) Sak-i ~ fak-ir-t “rise!” 
(41) duyj-i ~ di-ir-i “come out (of the ground)!” 


(42) af-i ~ éf-fr-t “wake up!” 


Second, Tagle -(i)r ~ -())r is attested on some transitive verbs, but not as a 
causative suffix. Rather, it appears to have gained a new function in interacting 
with singular objects. Because of this function it contrasts with the -er ~ -er- 
extension, which is sensitive to plural objects (see $6.3). 


(43) alt-ir-i “breastfeed!” oj SG alt-ér-i id. OJ PL 


(44) uj-tr-i “put down, lay down!” oj sc uj-ér-t id. OJ PL 
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This contrast of -(i)r ~ -(1)r versus -er ~ -er is attested by a few Tagle verbs only. It 
is more common in combination with -ig, forming the valency-increasing 
extensions -1g-1r ~ -1g-er, as shown in $72.2. 


The Karko reflex of the causative *-(i)r-extension has an unspecified vowel V 
which adopts the quality of the root vowel, as is common in Karko suffixes 
having a short vowel. The causative extension can therefore be represented as 
-(V)r. It has the same segmental structure as the plural stem extension -(V)r 
discussed in $’6.3 which precedes the causative suffix. In the following examples 
the object noun phrase eakal “gazelle” has the role of patient, occurring in 
singular form. Because of the generic reading of ¢akal, the verb requires to be 
realized by a plural stem. 


(45) Karko 
gakal=dg fet-ér 
gazelle=acc hunt-PLR 
“hunt gazelle!” 


(46) gi _——tond=dg_~—sgkl=dg fet-r-ér 
this boy=acc gazelle=acc hunt-PLR-cAUS 
“make this boy hunt for gazelle!” 


The causative *-(i)r is reflected by the Midob -(i)r-extension. Werner provides two 
paired examples of -(i)r deriving transitive from intransitive examples.*° 


Midob 
(47) timm- “we timm-ir- “we gathered” TR 
tham gathered” ham 
ITR 
(48) pecc- “T got up” pecc-ir- “IT woke (somebody) 
ihém ITR hém up” TR 
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In addition to deriving transitive from intransitive verbs, Midob -(i)r can derive 
ditransitive from transitive verbs. The extension -(i)r adds an additional 
argument with the role of causer and assigns the role of causee to the previous 
transitive subject. The patient role of the previous transitive object remains 
unchanged in the derived ditransitive clause. Note that the object arguments in 
the following two examples do not require to be overtly accusative-marked.4” 
This observation confirms Werner, who points out that syntactic objects in 
Midob are commonly unmarked for case.48 


(49) Midob 
on taa  pacc-ihum 
3sG road deviate-PRF.3SG 
“s/he deviated from the road” 


(50) on naa taa —_pacc-ir-hum 
3sG 3SG.AcC road deviate-CAUS-PRF.3SG 
“s/he made him deviate from the road” 


In terms of its valency-increasing function, Midob -(i)r is comparable to the 
extension -ée-k ~ -ée-k ($2.2). 


The Causative *-(i)gir-Extension 


As suggested by the voiced or voiceless velar stop, [g] or [k] and the close 
phonological similarity among the causative morphemes displayed in Table 5, all 
Nubian languages considered in this paper have retained a reflex of the causative 
extension *-(i)gir. Presumably this extension originated from the lexical verb kir 
“make” which, due to grammaticalization, emerged as a valency-increasing 
auxiliary-like verb in a converb construction (attested in Nobiin), and finally as a 
causative derivational suffix on verbs. In the Kordofan Nubian languages and 
Midob *-(i)gir is re-analyzed as a complex morpheme. In Dilling and Tagle it has 
split up into two extensions which are sensitive to a singular and a plural object, 
respectively. 


PN ON No Ma An 


*(i)gir -r(a)p -kir, -in-kir -igir, -gid-di -(i)gir, -(i)n-gir 
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Dil Ta Ka Mi 


-lir < -eg-ir OJ.SG, -eer < -ig- -Ig-Ir OJ.SG, -Ig-er -e€er < -ée-k, 
er OJ.PL OJ.PL -e€g-Ir -ée-k 


Table 5. The causative extension *-(i)gir 


Old Nubian -r(a)p - alternatively spelled as -rep -rp, -irp, -Kap, and -Kp - can be 
attached to nominals and verbs. According to Van Gerven Oei, the Old Nubian 
causative -r(a)p developed from an auxiliary verb, which later turned into a 
derivational suffix.49 


The following examples from Browne’s dictionary show that it derives transitive 
verb stems from an intransitive base, and ditransitive stems from a transitive 
base.°° 


Old 
Nubian 
(51) OK, OK, “stand, be OK-Kap, “place over, 
or (over)” ITR OK-KP attend” TR 
(52) TIAN “shine” ITR TAX-ITP “reveal, 
illumine” TR 
(53) 16, €6 “send, impel” 16-1 Pp “cause to send” 


TR DITR 


Browne points out that -(a)p (9/2.1) and -r-(a)p may occasionally interchange.>! 
This finding supports my claim that they have the same function. 


(54) THM-ap ~ THM-Irap “assemble” 


In Nobiin, particularly in the Fadicca dialect, kir “make” is still used as an 
independent verb, as Reinisch points out.°? In addition, kir has undergone a 
grammaticalization process which has resulted in a causative construction 
comprising an uninflected lexical verb marked by the converb suffix -a followed 
by kir serving as an auxiliary (for converb constructions see $/3.2). This biverbal 
causative construction is very similar to the applicative construction in the Nile 
Nubian languages. The following examples are drawn from Reinisch.>4 
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Nobiin 
(55) kab “eat” kab-a kir “feed” 


(56) — junti “pregnant” —_junt-a kir “impregnate” 


In the Nobiin variety documented by Werner, however, kir is no longer part of a 
biverbal converb construction but rather a derivational suffix of the lexical verb 
root.°4 The suffix -kéer results from -kir-ir, i.e., the fusion of the causative suffix 
-kir with the 1sc present tense® suffix -ir. 


(57) ay  tak=ka kab-kéer 
1SG 3SG=ACC  eat-CAUS.IND.PRS.1SG 
“I feed him,” lit. “I make him eat” 


In addition to -kir, Nobiin exhibits the complex causative extension -in-kir. The 
etymological origin of the component -in is debatable. Is it the linker -(i)n-, as 
Werner first assumed,°° or a cognate of the Old Nubian copula verb ein (in), as he 
has recently proposed? Werner renders -in-kir as “let be” or “let happen” which 
fits well the semantic association of -in-kir with permission.°” By contrast, -kir 
connotes with causation. This semantic distinction is confirmed by the Nobiin 
mother tongue speaker Isaameddiin Hasan.°® 


The inflectional suffix -kiss is due to anticipatory assimilation of the final 
consonant of -kir to the preterite suffix -s. 


(58) ay  tak=ka nal-inkiss 
1SG 3SG=ACC see-CAUS.IND.PT.1SG 
“I caused him to see” 


The Mattokki causative extensions -(i)gir, -kir, -giddi (< -gir-ri < -gir-ir), and -kiddi (< 
-kir-ri < -kir-ir) derive transitive stems from intransitive bases and ditransitive 
stems from transitive bases. 


Mattokki 
(59) boor “be destroyed” boor-kiddi “destroy” 
(60) soll “hang” soll-igir “hang up” 
(61) kuur “learn” kuur-kiddi “teach” 
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Here is a Mattokki example of kuur “learn” in a causative construction with two 
arguments, a 1SG causee and an assumed unexpressed pronominal patient.°? 


(62) ter ai=g aa-kuur-kiddi-mun-um 
3SG 1SG=ACC PROG-learn-CAUS-NEG-IND.PT.3SG 
“he did not teach [it] to me,” lit. “he did not make me learn 


[it]” 


The Andaandi causative suffix -(i)gir is, as Armbruster argues,®° morphologically 
composed of two morphemes, accusative marker -g (i.e., the “objective suffix” in 
Armbruster’s terms) and causative suffix -ir discussed in $2.1. 


However, the fact that the velar stop [g] appears even in the non-Nubian Ama 
causative suffixes -1g and -eg (see $5.2) indicates that this stop should be 
identified with the causative, rather than with the accusative morpheme. 


The -(i)gir-extension occurs on intransitive and transitive verb stems. It is also 
used on borrowings from Arabic, such as jamme in (65).°! This indicates that 
-(i)gir is highly productive. 


Andaandi 
(63) ce{=eo? “belch” ce{=e-gir “cause or allow to 
belch, play with 
food and drink” 
(64) ulli “kindle” ull-igir “cause or allow to 
kindle” 
(65) jamm=e “come jamm=e- “cause or allow to 
together, gir come together, 
assemble” assemble” 


Besides attaching to verbal bases, Andaandi -(i)gir can attach to nominal bases, 
too. The resulting forms are transitive verb stems. 
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(66) fekka “change, small fekka- “convert into 


coin” (Arabic gir change” 
loan) 
(67) dolli “deep” doll- “cause or allow to be 
igir or become deep, 
deepen” 
(68) owwi “two” oww- “cause or allow to be 
igir or become two, 
double” 


In addition to the -(i)gir-extension, Andaandi exhibits the complex causative 
extension -(i)n-gir, realized after a vowel as [ngir], after a consonant as [ingir]. It 
strongly resembles the Nobiin causative -in-kir. Armbruster proposes to parse -n- 
gir into three morphemes -n-g-ir, comprising the 3rd person suffix -n of the 
subjunctive present tense, the accusative marker -g, and the causative suffix -ir.° 
However, this morphological analysis is not convincing, particularly when the 
subject of the verb is a 2nd person addressee, as seen in the prohibitive and 
imperative examples below. Two alternative interpretations should be 
considered. Is -(i)n- to be identified with the linker tying the causative extension 
-(i)gir to the verb root? Or, as Werner has suggested for the Nobiin causative 
extension -in-kir,°4 should we interpret -in as a cognate of the Old Nubian copula 
ein (in)? In the latter case the causative -in-gir may be rendered by “let be, let 
happen.” This interpretation is supported by the notion of (negated) permission 
which is particularly apparent in (69).® 


(69) tokkon dab-ingir-men 
PROH _ get.lost-cAUS-NEG 
“don’t let it get lost!” 


(70) tig=ki ull-ingir 
fire=acc  light-caus 
“cause him to light the fire!” 


The Kordofan Nubian language Dilling has two causative extensions, -iir and -eer. 


According to Kauczor, the suffix -iir is a contracted realization of -ig-ir, cf. 


transitive fwak-iir “raise” and intransitive fwak-ir “rise.” The suffix -eer is either a 
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contracted realization of -eg-ir or -ig-er. The first is attested on the derived 
transitive verb kok-eer “split,” while the latter occurs on the derived transitive 
verb with a plural object, duk-eer “bend.” Some transitive verbs extended by -eer 
do not have an intransitive stem. This is true for fah-eer “mend.”©° 


Dilling 
(71) Swak-ir “rise” ITR 
(72) duk-ir “bow” ITR 
(73) kok-er “split” ITR 


(74) 


Swak-iir “raise” 
duk-iir “bend” oj sG 
duk-eer “bend” oJ PL 
kok-eer “split” TR 
Sah-eer “mend” TR 


Similar to Dilling, Tagle uses the causative extensions -1g-1r and -1g-er, when 


referring to a singular and a plural object, respectively. 


Tagle 
(75) afi ~ é-ir-i “wake up” ITR, IMP 2SG 
(76) éf-ig-tr-t “wake up” TR, OJ SG, IMP 2SG 
(77) éf-ig-ér-1 “wake up” TR, OJ PL, IMP 2SG 


The causative function of Tagle -fg-ir and -ig-ér can be demonstrated by the 
following examples. Note that the abbreviations sc and PL are used for glossing 
the number of nominal elements (e.g., nouns, agreement markers on verbs), 


when glossing verbal number, however, the singular and plural stems are glossed 


by sNG and PLR.®” 


(78) t85 fdk-tr-t 
up rise-SNG-IMP.2SG 
“rise!” 


(79) dnnd dr=gi 85 fok-ig-fr-i 


2SG.GEN head=acc up 
“raise your head!” 


raise-CAUS-SNG-IMP.2SG 
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(80) unii=n dr-Ani=gi dd 
2PL.GEN.people=GEN head-PL=ACC up 
Sok-ig-€r-t 
raise-CAUS-PLR-IMP.2SG 
“raise your people’s heads!” 


The Karko extension -eer is only found on transitive verbs. It originates from -eg- 
1r, the intervocalic velar [g] is assumed to be deleted. The extension -eer often 
expresses single events, the morphologically unmarked stem, by contrast, 
conveys multiple events. 


(81) Karko 
go _—ihddg kak-éér 
this wood.acc _ split-cAUS.SNG 
“split this [piece of] wood!” 


(82) har=3g kak 
wood,PL=acc _ split 
“split the [pieces of] wood!” 


Midob, too, has - besides the -(i)r-extension discussed in $/2.1 - another valency- 
increasing extension. With some verb bases it is realized as high tone -éek, with 
others as low tone -éek. Werner’s examples illustrate that -éek ~ -éek derives 
causative from transitive verb bases.®* The question whether it also derives 
transitive from intransitive bases has yet to be answered. 


Midob 
(83) étt-ihem “T crossed” ett-eek- “I caused to 
ihem cross” 
(84) téey- “T carried” téey-éek- “I caused to 
ahem ihém carry” 
(85) étt-dhem “T bought” oj ett-éek- “I sold” oj PL 
PL ihém 
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Midob étt represents the plural stem of “buy,” it contrasts with the singular stem 
éed.®? As Midob nouns are not required to be marked for number,” the plurality 
of the object is solely expressed by the plural stem étt. Literally, the following 
example can be rendered as “I made him/her buy my goats,” that is, with an 
unexpressed pronominal causee.”! 


(86) 3 gan tér=g ett-eek-ih-em 
1sG 1SG.GEN goat=acc buy.PLR-CAUS-PRF-1SG 
“T sold my goats” 


Whereas the causative extensions in the Nile Nubian and Kordofan Nubian 
languages obviously originate from the Proto-Nubian *-(i)gir-extension, it is more 
difficult to show this for the Midob -éek ~ -éek. The presence of the voiceless velar 
[k] is a first indication of the etymological relationship to *-(i)gir, since initial 
Proto-Nubian “g is regularly shifted to Midob k, as attested by *geel-e > kéelé “red”; 
*gorji > kérct “six”; and *goj > kocc “slaughter.”’2 Furthermore, the long vowel of 
-éek ~ -éek is suspected to be a realization of *-(i)r, because syllable-final *r is often 
deleted in Midob. Compare *juur > sdo “go, walk”; *weer > pée “someone (indefinite 
pronoun)”; and *kir > ti “come.” The lengthening of the ii-vowel in the last item, 
which also attests the regular loss of initial *k in Midob, is regarded to bea 
compensation for the lost *r. Compensatory lengthening does not occur in sdo 
and pée because they have an originally long vowel. 


As a result of the preceding considerations, the Midob causative suffix -éek ~ -éek 
is assumed to originate from a complex morpheme composed of *-ir and *-(i)g, 
that is, from a metathesized form of *-(i)gir. The question what motivated this 
morphotactic change cannot be answered presently. 


. The Applicative 


The applicative - more precisely, the benefactive applicative - is a valency- 
increasing morphological device which adds an object argument to the basic 
construction. This object argument is commonly assigned the role of beneficiary 
(or, depending on the semantics of the lexical verb, a semantically related role 
such as a recipient or addressee). 
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Applicative constructions in the Nubian languages are based on a 
grammaticalized verb “give.” In the Nile Nubian languages, the 
grammaticalization path has led to a periphrastic applicative construction, 
comprising a nonfinite lexical verb and a finite donative verb. In the western 
branch, by contrast, the grammaticalization process has gone further, because 
“give” has adopted the status of a derivational applicative extension. Both the 
Nile Nubian and the western Nubian applicative constructions are highly 
productive. 


Before exploring these applicative constructions in more detail, we show in 973.1 
that most Nubian languages have two donative verbs serving as independent 
lexical verbs. In $/3.2 we introduce the concept of “converb,” as applicatives in 
the Nile Nubian languages can be identified as converb constructions, see 973.3 
and $73.5. 


Two Verbs for “give” 


It is assumed that originally each of the Nubian languages considered in this 
paper had two donative verbs. Rilly reconstructed them as “tir and *deen.”? 
Differing in their deictic component, reflexes of *tir refer to a 2nd or 3rd person 
recipient, while reflexes of *deen are associated with a 1st person recipient. That 
is, *tir can be rendered as “give to other than the speaker(s)” and *deen as “give to 
the speaker(s).” 


This distinction is still reflected in Nile Nubian. In the languages of the western 
branch, however, the system is more complex because of the morphological 
blending of the two donative verbs. The resulting new donative verb is employed 
in non-imperative applicative forms ($3.4). In imperative applicative forms, by 
contrast, at least in Karko and Dilling, the two distinct donative verbs are used 
(see $3.5). 


Table 6 shows that the Kordofan Nubian languages exhibit some unexpected 
reflexes of *tir and “deen. Tagle ti and Karko tii and tén exhibit an initial alveolar 
stop. The realization of the initial consonant of Dilling tir and tin is not known, 
because the Dilling data are drawn from Kauczor’s grammar which fails to 
distinguish between dental and alveolar stops - although the phonemic 
opposition between the dental and alveolar place of articulation is a 
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characteristic of the Kordofan Nubian languages. For this reason, we can only 
assume that the two donative verbs in Dilling have an initial alveolar stop t, just 
like the Karko items and the single Tagle “give” shown in Table 6,”4 


Proto-Nubian word-initial *t (as, for instance, in *toor “enter”; *tar “he, she”; 
*tossi-gu “three”’®) is regularly reflected by a dental t in the Kordofan Nubian 
languages. However, “tir “give” is unexpectedly reflected by Karko tii, ie., with an 
initial alveolar, rather than with the expected dental stop f, On the other hand, 
the shift of initial *d (as in *deen) to the Kordofan Nubian alveolar t is quite 
regular, It is also attested in reflexes of *dun(-ur) “blind”; *diji “five”; and *dii 
“die.” The fact that Karko tii and tén both exhibit an initial alveolar stop indicates 
the beginning of a morphological blending of the originally distinct donative 
verbs. This process of simplification is already completed in Tagle ti, suggesting 
the loss of the lexical and semantic contrast originally associated with the two 
verbs. As Tagle ti can neither be shown to be a reflex of *tir nor of *deen, it is 
considered to be the unpredictable outcome of that blending and simplification 
process. 


In Table 6, the lexical items which are not regarded as reflexes of Proto-Nubian 
“tir are put in parentheses. 


PN ON No Ma An Dil Ta Ka Mi 

*tir TP, tir tir tir (tir)? = (td) (tii) tir 
TP 

*deen AGN, déen deen deen tin (ti) tén téen 
AIN 


Table 6. The two verbs for “give” 


The Old Nubian reflexes of *tir and *deen are tp (tir) and en (den), also spelled as 
Ain (din). As Proto-Nubian *deen is reflected by deen in Nobiin, Mattokki, and 
Andaandi, one would expect the ¢ in Old Nubian «en to represent a long vowel as 
well. However, as Old Nubian does not have a standardized orthography, long 
vowels are sometimes spelled by doubling the corresponding vowel character but 
often they are just written with a single vowel in the Old Nubian texts.7° 
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(87) Old Nubian 
TAKKA LOK TNNACM 
tak=ka nok —— tin-na-sd 
3sG=Acc glory give>2/3-IMP.2/3PL.PRED-COMM 
“give him glory!” 


ai=ka nokou_ din-e-sd 
1sc=acc glory give>1-IMP.2/3SG.PRED-COMM 
“give me glory!” 


(88) aika coKoy AINeca 
(89) Nobiin 
tak=ka tir 
3SG=ACC_ give>2/3 
“give him/her!” 
(90) ay=ga deen 
1sG=ACC_ give>1 
“give me!” 


In the following Matokki example tir is realized as [tij], because of the 
anticipatory assimilation of the root-final r to the following palatal j. The 
unexpressed 3PL pronominal recipient “(to) them” requires the pluractional -(i)j- 
extension combined with the plural object marker -ir or -(i)r-ir.’” 


(91) Mattokki 
ay  duguu=gi tij-j-ir-s-im 
1sG money=ACC  give>2/3-PLACT-PLOJ-PT2-1SG 
“T gave them money” 


(92) kal toodek=ki ay=gi deen 
bread ailittle.bit-acc 1sG=acc  give>1 
“give me a little bit of bread!” 


The following Andaandi clause exhibits the plural object extension -ir being 
triggered by the plural referent of the direct object (theme). In the second 
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example the plural referent of the indirect object (recipient) requires the 
pluractional -(i)j realized as [c] combined with the plural object extensions -(i)r-ir. 
The two examples also show that the position of the pronominal recipient may 
vary. In the first example the recipient precedes the theme, in the second 
example this sequence is reversed.78 


(93) Andaandi 
tek=ki in-gu=gi tir-ir 
3SG=Acc this-PL=Acc give>2/3-PLOJ 
“give these (various things) to him/her!” 


(94) in=gi ar=gi deen-c-irir 
this=acc 1PL=Acc  give>1-PLACT-PLOJ 
“give this to us!” 


Dilling and Karko distinguish two donative verbs. As pointed out in the beginning 
of this section, Kauczor’s Dilling data do not account for the phonemic contrast 
between t and t, therefore tir and tin are spelled with the same initial character. 
We assume, that - similar to Tagle and Karko - the initial segment in both verbs 
is an alveolar t. The final -en on the uninflected donative verbs can be identified 
as a purposive converb marker (see $”3.2).79 


(95) Dilling 
a=g waltu  as=tir-en 
2sc=acc also  2SG.ACC=give>2/3-PCNV 
kol-i-a 
eat.SNG-IMP.2SG-Q 
“shall I give it also to you so that you eat it?” 


(96) o=g waltu o=tin-en 
1sc=acc also  1sG.acc=give>1-PCNV 
kol-e-a 
eat.SNG-IMP.1SG-Q 
“will you give it also to me so that I eat it?” 


Tagle has lost the distinction between the two donative verbs, leaving a single 
donative verb, ti. In the following examples, ti refers to a 3rd person and a 1sG 
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recipient. When exchanging the 1sc accusative clitic 6 for 2sca, the verb tf can be 
shown to refer to a 2nd person recipient, as well. 


(97) Tagle 
tyi=g tim-in 
milk=acc  give-PST-3 
“he gave him/them milk” 
(98) fyf=g o=ti-m-in 


milk=acc 1SG.ACC=give-PST-3 
“he gave me milk” 


Like Dilling but unlike Tagle, Karko exhibits two donative verbs, tii (with an 
irregular alveolar t rather than the expected dental t) and tén, respectively. 


(99) Karko 
go tee=g tii 
this cow=Acc  give>2/3 
“give him this cow!” 


(100) fi(g) tee ten 
1PL.INCL.ACC cow give>1 
“give us a cow!” 


In Midob, the original distinction between the two donative verbs is retained as 
well, *tir being reflected by the low tone verb stem tir “give to you/him/them” 
and *deen by the high tone verb stem téen “give to me/us.”®° Apparently, these 
stems undergo some alternations in their imperative forms, tir being realized as 
tid and téen as téém. When they refer to a plural recipient, they require the plural 
stem extension -ér ~ -ar ($6.3). 


Midob 
(101) tid “give him!” téem “sive me!” 
(102) tir-er “sive them!” 2sc —-téén-ar “sive us!” 
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Parallel to their continuous use as independent verbs, the two Nubian donative 
verbs have undergone grammaticalization associated with applicative 
constructions. In the course of this process they have lost their status as lexical 
verbs. Due to reanalysis they have gained the status of valency-increasing 
elements, either as derivational suffixes or as a kind of auxiliary in a biverbal 
converb construction. 


Converb Constructions 


Before embarking on a more detailed account of these applicative constructions 
in 93.3, 9/3.4, and 93.5, the present rather extensive section aims at shedding 
more light on the properties of the nonfinite dependent verbs. Due to their 
restricted occurrence and specific functions, these verbs are identified as 
converbs. Whereas converbs in Andaandi and Mattokki are morphologically 
unmarked, Old Nubian and Nobiin exhibit an -a-suffix as converb marker. We 
claim that this suffix differs from the homophone “predicate marker” -a which is 
attested as a clitic in Old Nubian and Nobiin. According to Van Gerven Oei, Old 
Nubian -a can cliticize to various hosts, including i) nominal and verbal 
predicates in main clauses; ii) final clauses; iii) the element preceding a universal 
quantifier; and iv) names and kinship terms where -a is used as a vocative 
marker.®! A remnant of the Old Nubian predicate marker is also attested in 
Nobiin, where it serves as a copula.82 


Previous scholars of Nile Nubian languages used various other terms for 


1983 1984 


converbs, including “participle, verbum conjunctum,”®° “q- 


1986 


adjunctive, 
Form,”®° or “predicate marker.”*®’ Only in Hintze’s and Smagina’s studies does 
the term converb occur,** apparently because these authors were acquainted 


with the concept of converb in Slavic, Turkish, and Mongolian studies. 


Converbs are known from various verb-final languages of Eurasia and South 
America. However, according to Amha & Dimmendaal, converbs are also common 
in the Afroasiatic and Nilo-Saharan languages of northeastern Africa.®? In these 
languages, converbs share at least two typological features, one semantic and 
one morphological. Semantically, converbs can be used for “adverbial 
modification of manner” and also for combining “series of events usually 
anterior to or simultaneous with the event expressed by the main verb.””° Amha 
& Dimmendaal also assert that converbs “are morphologically distinct from main 
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verbs as well as dependent verb forms occurring in conditional, purposive, or 
reason clauses.” This latter claim, however, should be restricted to conditional 
and reason clauses because some languages - for instance Beria (Saharan),?! 
Dilling and Uncu (Kordofan Nubian)®? - have dedicated purposive converbs (cf. 
Dilling examples (95) and (96)). These converbs are morphologically distinct from 


converbs used for conjoining a series of events or for adverbial modification. 


The characteristic semantic, syntactic, and morphological properties of converbs 
in the Nile Nubian languages are first illustrated by three Nobiin examples. The 
converbs in (103) express a series of events, each of the transitive converbs being 
preceded by its acc-marked object argument. The converb joog-j-a additionally 
has an INS-marked adjunct jaaw=log. Thus, the converb(s) and the finite main 
verb together with their arguments and adjuncts constitute a multiclausal 
construction.°3 


(103) Nobiin 
iiw=ga jaaw=log joog-j-a issee=g 
cereals=acc mill-INs_ grind-PLacT-cNv dough=acc 
att-oos-a ittir tan=ga 
knead-PFv-cNv  side.dish 3SG.GEN=ACC 
niff-oos-a aman tan=ga oll-ij-a 
stir-PFV-CNV water 3SG.GEN=ACC draw-PLACT-CNV 
id=idan jelli=laak sukk-oos-on 
man=CcoM work=towards descend-PFV-PT.3SG 
“she ground the cereals with the handmill, prepared the 
dough, stirred her side dish, drew her water, and went 
down to the work with the man” 


The converb in (104) indicates an event prior to the event designated by the 
main verb.4 


(104) kaj-j-a tal=lo Juu-s-an 
come.PLR-PLACT-CNV 3SG=LOC g0-PT2-3PL 
“having arrived they went to him/her” 


In (105) the converb expresses an event which is simultaneous with the event 


designated by the main verb. In this latter case the converb can be interpreted as 
an adverbial modifier of the main verb.”° 
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(105) mir-a kir-on 
run-CNV come-PT.3SG 


“s/he came running” 


In the Nile Nubian languages, converbs share the same subject with the main 
verb.” Whereas main verbs are fully inflected, the range of inflectional 
morphemes on converbs is strongly restricted: they do not take tense, negation 
and cross-referencing subject markers. Derivational extensions and aspect 
markers, by contrast, do occur on converbs, as attested by the pluractional -(i)j 
on kaj-j-a in (104), and the perfective markers -ed and -os ~ -oos?” illustrated in 
(106). 


Converb constructions and serial verb constructions resemble each other 
because in each of them the verbs combine as a single complex predicate. 
However, whereas serial verbs can serve as independent verbs in simple clauses 
(in the same form),?8 this is not possible for converbs. Moreover, serial verbs 
“allow no markers of syntactic dependency on their components.”°? Converbs, in 
contrast, usually receive a dedicated converb marker, as attested by Old Nubian 
-a and the cognate Nobiin -a-suffix. Andaandi and Mattokki, however, do not 
exhibit a converb marker.) Its absence is considered to result from loss and 
hence to be a secondary historical development. Except for the lack of a converb 
marker, Andaandi and Mattokki converbs behave like Old Nubian and Nobiin 
converbs,101 


(106) Andaandi 
shay=gi _ nii-ed bedd-os imbel _nog-ir-an 
tea=acc drink-PFV pray-PFV get.up g0-NEUT-3SG 
“they drink tea, pray, get up, and leave” 


When both the converb(s) and the main verb contribute equally to the semantic 
expression of events, as illustrated in (106), this type of complex predicate is 
conceived of as a symmetrical converb construction. It differs from an 
asymmetrical type which comprises a converb from an open class anda main 
verb from a closed class.!°? These asymmetrical constructions result from 
specific syntactic constellations in which the converb and the main verb are 
immediately adjacent to each other. Such contiguous converb plus main verb 


sequences are subject to various grammaticalization processes in which the main 
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verbs can turn into markers of aspect/modality, direction, or even valency 
change.!° The latter, i.e., the valency-changing use of asymmetrical converb 
constructions, is attested by the applicative constructions in the Nile Nubian 
languages - and even by some causative constructions, as seen in (55) and (56). 


The stative aspect marker in Nobiin, for instance, is also associated with an 
asymmetrical converb construction (107). It results from the collocation of a 
lexical verb in converb form (V1) and a finite posture verb fiyyir ~ flir “lie” as V2. 
In this bipartite construction, the posture verb renders a stative reading to V1, 
depicting the eating as a transient state of affairs.1°4 


(107) Nobiin 
V1 V2 
kab-a flir 


eat-CNV STAT.1PL 
“we are eating” 


Similarly, in Mattokki!© and Andaandi, a motion verb realized by an unmarked 
converb (V1), plus a finite posture verb buu “lie, rest” (V2), is used to express a 
transient state of motion. Due to its grammaticalization as a stative marker, V2 
has lost its status as a separable main verb. The question clitic te, for instance, 
cannot be inserted between V1 and V2.1 


(108) Andaandi 
V1 V2 
indo juu bun 


here move.along STAT.3SG 
“s/he is on his way hither” 


While the preceding Nobiin and Andaandi examples illustrate the 
grammaticalization of an asymmetric converb construction in which the main 
verb has turned into an aspect marker, the following examples show another 
type of asymmetric converb construction. It is associated with the collocation of 
transfer and directed motion verbs which jointly express single directed 


events, 107 
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(109) Nobiin 
ay ed-a kiir > ay ed-kiir [ekkiir] “I bring it,” lit. “I take it and 


come” 


(110) ay ed-a juur > ay ed-juur [ejjuur] “I take it along,” lit. “I take it 
and go” 


Andaandi, too, exhibits similar converb constructions expressing directed 
transfer events. The verbs involved in such a construction are often synonymous 


or nearly synonymous.1%8 


Andaandi 

(111) sukk “insert it!, squeeze it in!,” lit. “insert it and enter 
undur it!” 

(112) kall undur “push it in!,” lit. “push it and enter it!” 

(113) kall oos “push it out!,” lit. “push it and cause it to issue!” 

(114) toll oos “pull it out!,” lit. “pull it and cause it to issue!” 

(115) tolle dukki “pull it out!,” lit. “pull it and pull it out!” 

(116) nog ju ind “go and bring it,” lit. “go and move along and 
etta take it up and bring it!” 


In Mattokki, too, such transfer events are often expressed by more than one verb. 


When the derived transitive verb fuguddi “bring down,” for instance, is preceded 
by the converb uski “bear, give birth,” the resulting construction uski fuguddi 
expresses the single transfer event “give birth.”!©? Abdel-Hafiz considers such 
biverbal converb constructions as compounds and consequently writes them as 


one word,!!° 


(117) Mattokki 
wel katree=r — ekk-undur-s-u 
dog wall=Loc  urinate-insert-PT2-3sG 
“the dog urinated on the wall” 


At least in Andaandi, however, the clitic interrogative marker te can be inserted 
between the two verbs. This indicates that they are separate verbs rather than 
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compounds,!4 


(118) Andaandi 
ekki=te undur-ko-n 
urinate=Q_ insert-PT1-3SG 
“did he urinate on it?” 


When a directed motion or transfer event is expressed by means of two verbs, of 
which V1 conveys the manner of movement and V2 the path or trajectory in 
relation to the deictic center, this construction represents a pattern typical of 
verb-framed languages where “manner must be expressed in some kind of 
subordinate element, such as a gerund or other adverbial expression,” as Slobin 
points out.!!2 In the Nile Nubian languages, the adverbial expression is 
represented by a converb. 


Asymmetrical converb constructions can also become fixed collocations 
expressing a unique and often unpredictable meaning."3 This is illustrated by 


the following examples, which have become inseparable biverbal compounds.!4 


(119) dukk-undur = “spread rumors,” lit. “pull out and enter!” 


(120) tull-undur “spread lies!,” lit. “blow (smoke) and enter!” 


Such collocations and the grammaticalization of adjacent verbs are also 
manifested in asymmetric serial verb constructions, as Aikhenvald points out.14 
For this reason, these features cannot be regarded as defining properties of 


converbs. 


The syntactic, morphological, and semantic properties of converb constructions 
attested in the modern Nile Nubian languages are also apparent in Old Nubian 
whose converbs are marked by -a. The converb(s) and the main verb, along with 
their respective object complements and adjuncts, form multiclausal 
constructions which can express a series of events, as illustrated by ewéT-a ... 


COYKK-& Kicna in (121) and by Gop-a Ki-a ... KHIM-& GOKPeNa in (122).11 
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(121) Old Nubian 
MAN’ ETTAAON KOYMMOYK’ EN’ ETA AMANAO COYKKA KICNA 
man eitt-il=lon koumpou=k  en-et-a 
that woman-DET=TOP egg=acc __ take-PFV-CNV 
aman=do soukk-a kis-n-a 
water=sUB descend-cNv come.PT2-2/3SG-PRED 
“that woman took up the egg and went down to the water” 
(M 3.14-4.1) 


(122) cecoy MHNAGION MAN ETTN COAO Sopa K1d Maakka KMMA’ 
OOKPCNa: 
yissou meéna=eion man _ eitt=in nog=lo 
Saint Mina=Top that woman=GEN house=LOc 
jor-a ki-a Saak=ka kimm-a 
go-CNV come-cNv door=acc_hit-cNv 
ook-ir-s-n-a 
call-cAUS-PT2-2/3-PRED 
“And Saint Mena went to the house of that woman, knocked 
on the door and had her called.” (M 12.13-16) 


A converb can also represent an event anterior to the event designated by the 
main verb, as illustrated by oyxpt aléroyd CoK-a Sopoyannon ... Kicna in (123). 


(123) OYKpI.AIErOYA COKa GOPOYANNON PIAOZENITHN PA2AAW 
KICNa 
oukr-i — die-gou-l nok-a jor-ou-an=non 
day-PL be.much-PL-DET pass-CNV go-PT1-3PL=FOC 
philoxenité=n gaad=do ki-s-n-a 
Philoxenite=GEN shore=SUPE come-PT2-2/3SG-PRED 
“And after many days had gone by, he came to the shore of 
Philoxenite” (M 7.15-8.2) 


When the converb expresses an event simultaneous with the event expressed by 


the main verb, it is used like an adverb of manner modifying the main verb, as 
shown by aox-a Ki in (124). 
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(124) Moyproy COYAOYKa’ AOKA KN 
mourtou noulou=ka  dok-a kin 
horse — white=acc ride-cNV come.PRS.2/3SG 
“[... as] he came riding a white horse” (M 11.1) 


Similar to the modern Nile Nubian languages, Old Nubian converbs do not take 
inflectional morphemes such as tense, negation, and subject markers. In fact, the 
variety of aspect and derivational extensions is strongly restricted. They 
comprise the perfective markers, -ert ~ -er as in (121) en-et-a and -oc in (125) 
aul-os-ij-a, as well as the causative, as attested on (144) pill-igr-a, and the 
pluractional = on (125) aul-os-ij-a.1!” These suffixes immediately precede the 
converb marker -a. However, in comparison to the modern Nile Nubian 
languages where -os ~ -oos is frequently found with converbs - as seen in (103) 
and (106) - the Old Nubian perfective marker -oc appears to be rather rare. 
Moreover, it is often attested being followed by the pluractional extension -j. In 
the modern Nile Nubian languages, by contrast, the pluractional -(i)j precedes -os 
~-o0s, as in (161) gull-ij-os-s-u. These findings show that the position of -oc is not 
yet firmly established in the Old Nubian grammatical system. They support Van 
Gerven Oei’s hypothesis that -oc and -err ~ -et are newly developed perfective 
markers in Old Nubian.118 


(125) Craypocoy COKKONA TWEK TEKKAa ayroci[a]: 


raridoyarAn[a]enk@ 

istaurosou nok-ko=na toek-D tek=ka 
cross glory-ADJ=GEN power-NOM 3PL=ACC 
aul-os-ij-a 


save-PF V-PLACT-CNV 

nal-ijou-ad-d-n-a-enko 
save-PLACT-INTEN-PRS-2/3SG-PRED-but 

“but (the) power of the glorious cross will save and rescue 
them” (St 15.1-9) 


Asymmetric converb constructions in Old Nubian often involve two contiguous 
motion or transfer verbs. These collocations serve to express single directed 


events, as shown by (121) coyxka xicna “descend” plus “come,” ie., “go down to 
or (122) Gopa Kid “go” plus “come,” i.e., “go to.” Collocations of two nearly 
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synonymous verbs can even turn into compound verb stems in which the 
converb marker is deleted.!19 


(126) Ken-voyxk “present an offering” <— xen “place” + AoyKK 
“worship” (M 6.5) 


(127) Ken-oyToyp “deposit” <— xen “place” + oyroyp “lay” (M 
6.15) 


Now, after having described the morphological, syntactic, and semantic 
properties of Nile Nubian converb constructions and after identifying the Old 
Nubian verbal suffix -a and its cognate, Nobiin -a, as dedicated converb markers, 
we will finally turn towards the applicative in the Nile Nubian and western 
Nubian languages. 


The Applicative Based on *tir 


While Nile Nubian languages and Midob employ reflexes of *tir in their 
applicative constructions, the Kordofan Nubian languages employ a new 
donative verb. As this verb is not a regular reflex of *tir, it is not accounted for in 
this section but rather in 973.4. 


Nile Nubian applicatives are encoded by bipartite converb constructions, 
including a converb, which contributes to the lexical expression of the event, and 
an inflected donative verb as a marker of increased valence. In the western 
Nubian languages, however, the donative verb is a derivational extension which 
attaches to the stem of the lexical verb by means of the linker -(i)n, see Midob in 
Table 7 and examples of Kordofan Nubian in $/3.4, Whereas the Midob 
applicative extension -(i)n-tir can license a 1st, 2nd, or 3rd person beneficiary, the 
Nile Nubian applicative based on *tir is restricted to 2nd and 3rd person 
beneficiaries, thus retaining the original system. 


PN ON No Ma An Dil Ta Ka Mi 


*tir TP, TP tir tir tir = = = -())n-tir 


Table 7. Applicative marker *tir 
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In the bipartite Old Nubian applicative construction, the stem of the lexical verb 
V1is marked for its status as dependent verb by the converb suffix -a. It is 
followed by V2, the finite donative verb serving as valency-increasing 


grammatical device. 


(128) Old Nubian 


KOYMMOYKa TAN’ EIA’ OY TPA TPCNA 


koumpou=ka_ tan ei=la outir-a 
egg=ACC 3SG.GEN hand=pDAT  lay-cNv 
tir-s-n-a 


APPL>2/3-PT2-3SG-PRED 
“she placed the egg in his hand” (M 7.4-6) 


Such periphrastic applicative constructions are considered to be asymmetric 
formations because only the converb (V1) contributes to the lexical expression of 
the event. The finite donative verb (V2), by contrast, provides grammatical 
meaning as “valence operator”!° licensing an object argument with a 
beneficiary role or a semantically related role. 


The following three examples illustrate an applicative construction with the 
utterance verb “say, tell.” Because of the semantics of this verb, the applied 
object argument is assigned the role of addressee. When this object has a 
pronominal 3rd person referent as in (129), the corresponding person pronoun is 
not required to be overtly expressed.!*? 


(129) Nobiin 
tar —_ tig-a-tir-on 
3SG Say-CNV-APPL>2/3-PT.3SG 
“he told you/him/her” 


(130) talaamiidii=g _ iig-a-tij-j-on (< iig-a-tir-j-on) 
disciples=Acc say-CNV-APPL>2/3-PLACT-PT.3SG 
“he told his disciples” 


(131) fig-d-téer 


say-CNV-APPL>2/3.PRS.1SG 
“T tell you/him/her” 
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In Mattokki and Andaandi, too, the verb tir (with the allomorph sir when 
following s) has become a valency-increasing device forming applicative 
constructions. In (132) the pronominal object tek=ki has a beneficiary role, while 
in (133) ek=k has the role of addressee assigned by the utterance verb wee “say.” 


Unlike Old Nubian and Nobiin converbs, which are marked by -a, Mattokki and 
Andaandi do not have such a dedicated converb marker. Due to the lack of tone- 
marked data, we do not know, however, whether converbs undergo any tonal 
modifications.122 


(132) Mattokki 
tek=ki kus-sir-sim 
3SG=ACC open-APPL>2/3-PT.1SG 
“T opened [it] for him” 


(133) ai _—ek=k aa-wee-tir-rin 
1sG 2SG=ACC PROG-say-APPL>2/3-NEUT.1SG 
“T am telling you” 


Massenbach, Armbruster, Werner, and Abdel-Hafiz represent the biverbal 
applicative constructions as single words.!”? At least in Andaandi, however, the 
question clitic te can be inserted between the converb and the finite donative 
verb. This indicates that the converb and the donative verb are separable free 
forms. The question of whether the two verbs in the corresponding Nobiin and 
Mattokki applicative constructions can be separated as well has yet to be 
investigated.1?4 


(134) Andaandi 
kus=te __ tir-kon 
open=Q APPL>2/3-PT-3 
“did he open [it] for him/her?” 


In Midob, the applicative construction is associated with a reflex of *tir realized 
as tir. As in Kordofan Nubian (see $/3.4) it is a bound morpheme tied to the 
lexical verb stem by the linker -(i)n. After a consonant-final lexical verb such as 
aak, the linker is realized by the allomorph -Vn. Apparently, due to lag 
assimilation, V adopts the quality of the stem vowel a. 
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Although *tir originally only referred to 3rd or 2nd person 
recipients/beneficiaries, as still attested in the applicative constructions of the 
Nile Nubian languages, this restriction does no longer hold for Midob tir. It can 
serve in applicative constructions, no matter whether the applied object has a 
1st, 2nd, or 3rd person referent. Examples (135) and (136) show the directed 
transfer verb aak “send” assigning the role of recipient to a 2sG and a 1sG object 


pronoun.!25 


(135) Midob 
aj Ss ndj=je an _jawaab=e 
1sG 2sc=acc that letter=acc 
aak-an-tir-hem 
send-LK-APPL-PRF.1SG 
“T have sent that letter to you” 


(136) on — ajzje an _jawaab=e 
3SG 1sG=acc that letter=acc 
aak-an-tir-hum 
send-LK-APPL-PRF.3SG 
“s/he has sent that letter to me” 


The Applicative in the Kordofan Nubian Languages 


Unlike the Nile Nubian applicatives where a donative verb operates in an 
asymmetric converb construction, applicatives in the languages of the western 
branch employ a donative verb as an applicative suffix attached to the lexical 
verb stem by means of the linker -(i)n. In the introduction to 9/3 we have already 
pointed out that - except for their imperative forms - Kordofan Nubian 
applicative constructions exhibit a single donative verb, which is neither a 
regular reflex of *tir nor of *deen. Moreover, like -(i)n-tir in Midob, the applicative 
extension in the Kordofan Nubian languages can refer to a 1st, 2nd, or 3rd person 
beneficiary. This means that languages of the western branch have lost the 
original distinction between the two donative verbs. 


Dil Ta Ka 


-n-di< -n-ti -n-di <-n-ti -n-dil < -n-til 
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Table 8. The applicative extension in the Kordofan Nubian languages 


Dilling ti is referred to by Kauczor as “verbum dativum.”!26 When attaching to 
the lexical verb stem by the linker -(i)n, the resulting morpheme sequence is 
realized as -(i)n-di. It is assumed to originate in the innovative t-initial donative 
verb which is employed in Tagle and Karko. The utterance verb in (137) assigns 
the role of addressee to the unexpressed 3rd person object pronoun. In (138) the 
verb “hit” assigns to the 1st person object clitic the role of a “maleficiary,” rather 


than beneficiary.!2” 


(137) Dilling 
fe-n-di-re 
say-LK-APPL-PRS. 1SG 
“T tell him” 


(138) or=gi o=bod-n-di-m [obo:num] 
head=Acc 1SG.ACC=hit-LK-APPL-PST.3 
“he hit me (on my) head” 


In Tagle, too, the linker -(i)n connects the applicative extension -ti with the 
lexical verb stem. The -ti-extension is realized as [di] after adopting the [+voice] 
feature of the nasal in -(i)n. Although Tagle suffixes mostly take the same ATR 
value as the root vowel, the applicative suffix retains the [+ATR] value of the 
donative verb ti. This suggests that the applicative extension -n-di has not yet 
acquired the phonological properties of “regular” bound morphemes, whose 
vowels commonly harmonize with the root vowel. As applicative extension, Tagle 
ti has a low tone. When used as independent verb, it has a high tone, as seen in 
(97) and (98). Examples (139) and (140) show the applicative extension referring 
to a 3rd person and a 1st person beneficiary. !78 


(139) Tagle 
téndds —_tdd=gf kAto=d Sé-n-di-m 
girlsG woman=acc field=acc weed-LK-APPL-PST.3 
“the girl weeded the field for the woman” 
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(140) ténds —_—kAtd=g 3={6-n-di-m 
girlsG field=acc 1SG.AcC=weed-LK-APPL-PST.3 
“the girl weeded the field for me” 


Applicative extentions may attach to an intransitive or transitive verb stem, as 
illustrated by the Karko verbs gij “descend (1TR)” and kee “make sth. good (TR),” 
respectively, shown in (141)-(143). The applicative extension -n-dii (-dii after |) is 
a realization of -n-tii. It licenses both a 3rd person, a 1st person, and a 2nd person 
beneficiary. The pronominal 3sc beneficiary téé is not required to be overtly 
expressed. The position of the locative-marked adjunct is variable, preceding or 
following the verb phrase.!29 


(141) Karko 
tddné (téé) kéld sij-ik-n-dit 
child.DIM.PL 3SG.Acc well.Loc descend-PLR-LK-APPL 
“the children go down for him into the well” 


(142) tddné d=6ij-ik-n-dit kdld 
child.DIM.PL 1s8G.Acc=descend-PLR-LK-APPL  well.Loc 
“the children go down for me into the well” 


(143) ewar d=nad tig 35 
existence 1SG=GEN 2PL.ACC place 
kéé-ngal-dii 
make.good-TR.PST-APPL 
“my existence made your life good.”/ lit. “... made the place 
good for you” (This is said to children to remind them that 
they are dependent of their parents and that they have to 
pay them respect.) 


As shown in this section, applicative constructions in the Kordofan Nubian 
languages use a single donative verb, which adds an object argument whose 
referent may be a 1st, 2nd, or 3rd person beneficiary. This simplification of the 
original system is also attested in Midob ($3.3). 
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The Applicative Based on *deen 


Reflexes of “deen “give to 1st person” are attested in all Nile Nubian applicative 
constructions. However, in Kordofan Nubian, more precisely in Dilling and Karko, 
reflexes of “deen are restricted to applicative imperative forms, as shown at the 
end of this section. Tagle, by contrast, no longer exhibits a reflex of *deen. These 
are indicators of a restructuring process associated with the weakening and the 
final loss of the function of *deen. Due to the lack of data, we do not know 
whether Midob applicative imperative forms are also affected by this process. 


PN ON No Ma An 


*deen AGN déen deen deen 


Table 9. Nile Nubian applicative marker *deen 


When Old Nubian «en “give to 1st person” is employed as a valence operator, the 
resulting applicative is a bipartite construction composed of V1 - a lexical verb 
stem marked by the converb marker -a - plus the finite Aen as V2. The plural 
number of a 1st person beneficiary is reflected by the pluractional extension -6 
(see $/4.1). Example (144) also shows that the values of the inflectional suffixes 
on the main verb - with -e-co marking the imperative form in a command - have 
scope over the preceding converb, which means that it is also conceived as an 
imperative form, even though it does not show the corresponding inflectional 
suffixes, 130 


(144) Old Nubian 
MYCTHPOY EKKA ETLAPOYKA OYKA TAXITPA AC IPOECO 
mustérou eik=ka egid-r-ou=ka ou=ka 
mystery 2SG=AcC ask-PRS-1/2PL=ACC 1PL.EXCL=ACC 
pill-igr-a defi-j-e-so 
shine-CcAUS-CNV APPL>1-PLACT-IMP.2/3SG.PRED-COMM 
“reveal to us the mystery which we ask you” (St 5.3-7) 


The position of the pronominal beneficiary appears to be variable. In (144) the 
pronominal beneficiary oyxa immediately precedes the converb, whereas in 
Nobiin example (145) the theme precedes the converb, the pronominal 
beneficiary occupying clause-initial position.13! 
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(145) Nobiin 


ay=ga an-gi gelabije uwo=ga 
1sG=Acc 1sG.GEN-uncle jellabiya two=acc 
Vi1 V2 

jan-a deen-on 


buy-CNV APPL>1-PT.3SG 
“my uncle bought me two jellabiyas” 


Most commonly, applicative constructions assign a beneficiary role to the 
applied object, as seen in (144) and (145). However, when interacting with an 
utterance verb like “say, tell,” the applied object is assigned the role of 
addressee.!32 


(146) dann-uu ay=g 
1sG.GEN-grandfather 1SG=ACcC 
tig-a-dén-6 
tell-CNV-APPL>1-PT.3SG 
“my grandfather told me” 


Unlike Old Nubian and Nobiin, which employ the converb marker -a, the 
converbs in Mattokki and Andaandi are unmarked.133 


(147) Mattokki 
een kadee=g sukki-deen-s-u 
woman dress=ACC wash-APPL>1-PT2-3 
“the woman washed the dress for me” 


Studies of the modern Nile Nubian languages mostly represent the periphrastic 
applicative constructions as a single word. This may be due to the realization of 
these biverbal forms as a single prosodic phrase. However, at least in Andaandi, 
the question clitic te can be inserted between the dependent verb and the finite 
donative verb, thus providing clear evidence of the bipartite character of the 


applicative constructions./*4 
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(148) Andaandi 
er —ay=gi ifin-te  deen-ko-n 
2sG 1SG=AcC send=Q APPL>1-PT-3SG 
“did you send it to me?” 


As for Kordofan Nubian, only Dilling and Karko have retained reflexes of *deen. 
They appear in two grammatical contexts: i) when employed as lexical transfer 
verbs, as shown in $3.1; and ii) when used as applicative extensions in 
imperative forms. Tagle, by contrast, has preserved no reflex of “deen. 


Dil Ta Ka 


-nin <-n-tin IMP - -nVn < -n-tén IMP 


Table 10. Kordofan Nubian applicative markers in imperatives based on *deen 


The Dilling applicative extension -nin is assumed to originate from the fusion of 
the linker -(i)n plus the regular reflex of *deen “give to 1st person,” -tin. In the 
imperative forms -nin stands in paradigmatic contrasts with -(i)n-di stemming 
from the linker -(i)n plus the irregular donative verb ti referring to a 3rd person 
beneficiary. 


The directed transfer verbs kuf “take to” and kwata “bring” assign the role of 
recipient to the applied object. In (149) both the pronominal recipient and the 


pronominal theme are unexpressed.!3° 


(149) Dilling 
kuf-in-di 
take.to-LK-APPL>2/3.IMP.2SG 
“take it to him!” 


(150) oti o=kwata-n(i)n-(i) 
water 1SG.AcC=bring-APPL>1-IMP.2SG 


“bring me water!” 
Similar to Dilling -nin, Karko exhibits with -nVn a realization of the linker -(i)n 


fused with tén “give to 1st person,” the latter being a regular reflex of *deen. The 
applicative extension -nVn contrasts with -n-dii (after b realized as the allomorph 
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-m-bii) which originates from the linker plus the irregular donative verb tii and 
refers to a 3rd person beneficiary. 


Interestingly, in Kordofan Nubian applicative constructions the morphosyntactic 
behavior of the two objects differs from the behavior of the corresponding 
objects in the Nile Nubian languages. In the Kordofan Nubian languages, it is the 
number of the theme argument that triggers the selection of a singular or plural 
verb stem. In Karko, for instance, a singular theme selects the singular verb stem 
suu (151), while a plural theme selects the plural stem eb (152). In the Nile 
Nubian languages, by contrast, it is the number of the beneficiary which 
interacts with the verb stem, as seen in (144), where the 1st person plural 
beneficiary selects the -(i)j-marked plural verb stem. 


(151) Karko 
két=ég suu-m-bii 
cloth.sG=acc wash.SNG-LK-APPL>2/3 
“wash the cloth for him/them!” 


(152) kén=ég elb-n-dii 
cloth.PL=Acc wash.PLR-LK-APPL>2/3 
“wash the clothes for him!” 


(153) dd kén=ég eub-nin 
1PL.EXCL.ACC cloth.PL=Acc wash.PLR-LK.APPL>1 
“wash the clothes for us!” 


Summarizing $3, we recognize that the reflexes of the donative verbs *tir and 
*deen continue to be employed as lexical verbs of transfer. Parallel to this use and 
bleached of their original semantic content, they have come to serve as valency- 
increasing grammatical elements in applicative constructions - at least in the 
Nile Nubian languages. In Kordofan Nubian, however, a simplification process has 
begun which is associated with the emergence of a new verb ti which is replacing 
the original donative verbs and is considered to result from a morphological 
blending of both. The initial consonant of ti appears to be a reflex of the initial of 
*deen, while the high front vowel of ti stems from the vowel of *tir. In Karko, such 
Cv-shaped lexical items are realized with a long vowel, as confirmed by Karko tii 
“give,” in Tagle with a short vowel, ti. This contrast is also attested by Karko dii 
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MY ce 


“drink” corresponding to Tagle di, and Karko tii “die” corresponding to Tagle ti. 
Note that Karko tii “die” and tii “give” are homophones. 


Verbal Number 


Verbal number is a grammatical category which “can reflect the number of times 
an action is done or the number of participants in the action.”!%° That is, it can 
be sensitive to event number conveying aspectual notions such as intense, 
repetitive, distributed, or even single actions. It can also interact with the 
number of intransitive subjects or transitive objects. As verbal number is 
insensitive to transitive agents, however, this pattern of grammatical relations is 
a realization of an ergative alignment system. 


The Nubian languages exhibit several verbal number marking extensions. Two of 
them, *-(i)j (974.1) and *-(i)k (9/4.2) are reconstructable because they are attested 
in both branches of the Nubian family. Other extensions have a more restricted 
distribution. This is true for the plural object extension -ir and -(i)r-ir in Mattokki 
and Andaandi ($76.2), the plural stem extension -er attested in the Kordofan 
Nubian languages and Midob, and also for further plural stem suffixes in the 
Kordofan Nubian languages (96.5). 


Pluractional *-(i)j 


Reflexes of the *-(i)j-extension are attested in all Nubian languages where it 
operates as a highly productive morpheme with a wide range of semantic and 
morphosyntactic properties. Because of its frequent occurrence in these 
languages, it is suggested that it should be referred to by the term pluractional 
(glossed as PLACT) to distinguish it from other plural stem extensions. 


While the western Nubian languages reflect the *-(i)j-extension by -j, -c, -f or 
even -¢, the Nile Nubian languages reflect it by -j, this consonant being realized as 
voiced palatal stop [}] which has several allomorphs depending on the preceding 
or following consonant. When the pluractional extension is attached to a 
consonant-final verb stem, it is predictably preceded by the epenthetic high 


front vowel i to prevent certain unadmitted consonant sequences. 
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“jj - : : : fon Oa Boge 3a ee 
Oo W@W WW WwW -« j c 


Table 11. The pluractional extension *-(i)j 


Browne points out that Old Nubian -6 “refers to a plural object (either direct or 
indirect) and occasionally to a plural subject [...] it may also refer to a plural 
object not specifically identified in the text.”!37 The first example illustrates how 
-(\)S interacts with a transitive plural object, the second shows the interaction of 
-(\)6 with an intransitive plural subject. 


(154) Old Nubian 
KaMOMITOYKA AOMONIA 
kapop-igou=ka — dol-ij-ni-a 
pearl-PL=acc gather-PLACT-PURP-QUOT 
“in order to gather pearls” (SC 4.19) 


(155) aidovroyna 
di-j-ol-gou=na 
die-PLACT-PST1-PL=GEN 
“of those who are dead” (SC 8.12-13) 


While Lepsius refers to the -(i)j-extension in Nobiin as “verbum plurale,”1*° 


Werner uses the term “Pluralobjekt-Erweiterung” (plural object extension).13? 
This latter designation is, however, not quite adequate, because -(i)j is not 


confined to interacting with plural objects; it can also be triggered by an 


intransitive plural subject and by event plurality./*° 
Nobiin 
(156) ay “T eat” ay kab- “T eat (a lot or several 
kab-ir OJ SG jrir times)” oJ PL 
(157) ay su ay “T sleep (several times)” 
néer-ir sleep” néer-j- 
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Because of the wide range of functions covered by -(i)j, Khalil uses the term 


“verbal plural marker.”'*! Apart from interacting with plural participants and 


event plurality, the -(i)j-extension is also used to signal respect when addressing 


a person, as Khalil shows. 


As for -(i)j in Mattokki, Massenbach highlights the fact that it expresses the 


intensity of an action.142 


(158) 


(159) 


(160) 


Mattokki 

man fibir urub-buu-n 

that basket have.hole-sTAT-3sG 
“that basket has a hole” 


man fibir urub-ij-buu-n 
that basket have.hole-PLACT-STAT-3SG 
“that basket is thoroughly perforated” 


ter gulud=ki aa-toog-ij-mun-um 
38SG jar=Acc PROG-break-PLACT-NEG-NEUT.3SG 
“he does not smash the jar” 


Abdel-Hafiz, in turn, chooses the term “distributive” to refer to the Mattokki -(i)j- 
extension because it “has the effect of spreading the action over time and space.” 


He also points out that the -(i)j-suffix “can indicate the intensity with which an 


action is performed,”!** as illustrated in (162). 


(161) 


(162) 


duguu=g gull-ij-os-s-u 
money=Acc  throw-PLACT-PFV-PT2-3SG 
“s/he threw the money here and there” 


gur — baab=ki toog-is-s-u 
bull door=acc break-PLACT-PT2-3SG 
“the bull broke the door” 


In (162) the -(i)j-extension is realized as [is], due to regressive assimilation when 


followed by the preterite suffix -s. 
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As for the Andaandi suffix -(i)j, Armbruster notes that it “usually has an intensive 


or repetitive force,”!44 
Andaandi 
(163) war “jump” —_—_—war-ij “jump continually” 
(164) or “tear” or-ij “tear to pieces” 
(165) = aaw “do” aw-ij “do repetitively” 
(166) tinn-essi=n dilti=g aw-ij-in 


her-sister=GEN hair=acc do-PLACT-3SG 
“s/he plaits her sister’s hair” 


The Dilling reflex of *-(i)j is -j. Kauczor’s examples suggest that it can refer to a 


plural object but it can also express the intensity or frequency of an event.'*° 
Dilling 
(167) mon “dislike” mon- “hate 
jr (intensely)” 
(168) bel-er “throw OJ SG to the bel-j- “throw to the 
ground (in i ground oj PL or 
wrestling)” frequently” 


The Tagle reflex of *-(i)j is realized as the voiced palatal stop [j] or after /1/ as the 
voiceless palatal stop [c]. It expresses repetitive or multiple events. The examples 
are provided in the 2nd singular imperative form. 


Tagle 
(169) dn-tr-t “catch, seize!” oJ SG dn-c-t [ancf] id. RPT 
(170) kin-ir-t “repair!” oJ sc kin-c-i [kinct] id. RPT 
(171) kon-ti-nt=gi kdkdr=ks jit 


bird-sG-DIM.SG=ACC stone=INS_ throw-IMP.2sG 
“throw a stone at the bird!” 
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(172) kon-ti-nt=gi kdkdr-t=ka 
bird-SG-DIM.SG=ACC _ stone-PL=INS 
jfl-c-t 
throw-PLACT-IMP.2SG 
“continue to throw stones at the bird!” 


In Karko, the *-(i)j-extension is realized as voiced palatal plosive [j] after a vowel, 
and as [V}] after a consonant (except for /n/ and /I/). Following these 
consonants, *-(i)j is realized as voiceless alveopalatal fricative [¢]. In this case, [¢] 
is difficult to identify as a suffix because the preceding /I/ and /n/ are deleted. 
The following (unmarked) imperative forms refer to a singular or plural object. 


Karko 

(173) san “buy/sell!” oj sc de id. OJ PL 
(174) kil “jump over!” Oj SG kig id. OJ PL 
(175) ~—tol-dr “swallow!” oj sci4® toe id. OJ PL 
(176) kwat tol-or 

pebble.sc swallow-PLR 

“swallow the pebble!” 
(177) kwar toe 


pebble.pL.acc swallow.PLACT 
“swallow the pebbles!” 


In the Kordofan Nubian languages like Karko, the pluractional extension is 
selected by the plural object (patient) in a transitive clause like (177) and by the 
plural direct object (theme) in a ditransitive clause, as shown in (179). This 
patterning of the transitive patient with the ditransitive theme - but not with 
the indirect object, the beneficiary - is known as the indirect-object 


construction.!4” 


(178) kak-and=4g dg=ég-nén 


stone-SG=ACC 1SG.ACC=roll-LK.APPL>1 
“roll the stone for me!” 
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(179) kak-ar=dg dg=ég-éj-nén 
stone-PL=ACC 1SG.ACC=roll-PLACT-LK.APPL>1 
“roll the stones for me!” 


Proto-Nubian *-(i)j is reflected by Midob -c (allomorph -j). According to Werner, 
this extension marks participant and event plurality, the latter expressing 
“repetitivity, intensity.” !48 However, he provides only two pairs of contrastive 
examples. Examples (180) and (181) show that -c is sensitive to the plural number 
of the intransitive subject. 


(180) Midob 
li-hém 
come-IND.PRF.1SG 
“T came” 


(181) ti-c-dham 
come-PLACT-IND.PRF.3PL 
“they came” 


The other pair of examples raises the question whether the -j-extension is 

required by an unexpressed pronominal plural object or even by event 

plurality.149 

(182) éeg-ir-wa 
answer-CAUS-IND.CONT.1SG 
“T answer” 


(183) éeg-ir-j-wa 
answer-CAUS-PLACT-IND.CONT.1PL 


“we answer” 


In addition to its event plurality and participant plurality marking function, 
Midob -c has come to serve as the marker of the 2nd person imperative plural 


form. The corresponding singular form is morphologically unmarked.!°° 
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(184) kéod “see” IMP 2SG k6od-ic “see” IMP 2PL 


(185) $6 “90” IMP 2SG s6o-tc [séwic] “90” IMP 2PL 


This development of the pluractional extension adopting the additional function 
of a 2PL imperative marker is an innovation which is unattested in the other 
Nubian languages. 


The Plural Stem Extension *-(i)k 


Probably because the *-(i)k extension is mainly attested on ideophonic verbs, 
which often play a marginal role in grammars, the plural stem extension *-(i)k 
has been overlooked in most Nubian grammars. Compared to the other 
extensions *-(i)k is less productive and more lexicalized. Moreover, as far as I can 
see, it is unattested in Old Nubian and Midob. Despite these deficiencies *-(i)k has 
reflexes in both branches of the Nubian language family. For this reason, it is 
considered to be a reconstructable Proto-Nubian extension. 


PN ON No Ma An Dil Ta Ka Mi 
*@k  - -k -k -k -k -i)k — -(Vk - 


Table 12. The plural stem extension *-(i)k 


As Armbruster was the first to provide evidence of the -(i)k-extension, this 
section considers Andaandi data first.!51 Listing a few pairs of verbs Armbruster 
identifies -k as a suffix with “perhaps intensive or factitive” meaning. While it is 
obvious that the geminate velar stop kk results from the regressive assimilation 
of the root-final consonant to the following -k, it is not clear why the long root 
vowel is shortened in case of (186) jak-k-i and (187) jok-k-i but unchanged in the 
case of (188) uuk-k-i. 


Andaandi 
(186)  jaag “knead” jak-k-i “compress” 
(187) joog “srind” jok-k-i “chew (food)” 
(188) uuw “call” uuk-k-i “bark” 
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Armbruster provides a list of some twenty Andaandi verbs exhibiting -k. Most of 
them do not have an underived counterpart, though. This suggests that -k is no 
longer a productive morpheme and that it has become lexicalized. In addition to 
Armbruster, El-Guzuuli has compiled many Andaandi ideophonic verbs, several 
of them exhibiting the -k-extension.!52 


(189) loori weer udud-k-in 
lorry IDF rumble-PLR-3sG 
“a lorry rumbles” 


(190) tig aag _ habab-k-in 
fire PROG blaze-PLR-3sG 
“the fire is blazing” 


Although Massenbach does not address the -k-extension in her Mattokki 
grammar sketch, her dictionary contains some verbs which exhibit -k, e.g., jok-k(i) 
“chew”; kil-ik(i) “chirp”; tos-k(i) “cough”; and wak-k(i) “yelp (fox).” The fact that -k 
often occurs on verbs depicting inherently repetitive events like rumble, blaze, 
chew, chirp, cough, and yelp indicates that it reflects event plurality. 


This is also true for Nobiin. Werner’s compilation of Nobiin ideophones contains 
a list of sixteen “ideophonic verbs imitating animal sounds,” all sharing a low- 
high tone pattern.°? Among these verbs are nine which exhibit the -k-extension. 
Here we present just two examples. 


(191) Nobiin 
dadti tu-k-in 
hyena howl-PLR-3sG 
“the hyena howls” 


(192) kughiul  ktik-k-in 
rooster Crow-PLR-3SG 
“the rooster crows” 


As for Old Nubian, there is no evidence of the stem extension -k, not even in 
combination with the reduplicated stems of apparently onomatopoeic or 
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ideophonic verbs,!54 to which -k is often attached in the modern Nile Nubian 
languages. 


The -k-extension in the Nile Nubian languages is assumed to be cognate to -k in 
Dilling, -()k in Tagle and -(V)k in Karko. As it is often combined with other plural 
stem extensions, it is also considered in $’6.5. Here a few examples may suffice. 
They suggest that -(V)k is often associated with repetitive events but the 
examples also show that, due to semantic extension, -(V)k can also reflect the 
number of participants in the action. Both properties are typical of verbal 


number markers. 


Dilling!55 

(193) ir “bear child” TR, OJ SG ir-k id. OJ PL, RPT 
be “get lost” ITR, SJ SG be-k id. SJ SG, RPT 
Tagle 

(194) ond “sip, absorb” TR, OJ SG ond-tk id. OJ SG, RPT 
dadd “cross, pass” ITR, SJ SG dadd-tk id. SJ SG, RPT 
Karko 


(195) ki-éé&r “hang up” TR, OJ SG kij-tk = id. oJ PL 


Sil-éér “kindle” TR, OJ SG Sil-ik id. OJ PL 


As Midob is still comparatively poorly documented, there is presently no clear 
evidence of the *-(i)k-extension. 


Traces of the Archaic Causative Prefix 


According to Dimmendaal’s typological study, the archaic causative *i-prefix 
(allomorph *1-) is a historically stable feature, since it is attested in several 
distinct Nilo-Saharan subgroups, including different branches of the East Sudanic 
group, i.e., Me’en, Majang, and Southern Nilotic, as well as Central Sudanic, 


represented by Ma’di.}°° 
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(196) Me’en : “be -i- “fill” 


dibis full” dibis 
(197) Majang - “be -I- “heat” 
paak hot” paak 
(198) Kipsigiis -nér “be -l- “fatten” 
fat” néér 
(199) Ma’di tii “climb Lt “make climb up, 
up” promote” 


The Causative Prefix in the Nubian Languages 


Me’en, Majang, Kipsigiis, and Ma’di have retained reflexes of the causative prefix 
with the original high front vowel i~1. This V-shaped prefix is retained both in 
Nubian and Ama although it has undergone vowel shifts. In the Nubian 
languages, this shift has resulted in the emergence of an **u- ~ o-*prefix, in Ama 
the shift has led to the prefix a- (see $’5.2). The reconstructed Nubian vowels *u 
~ocan be identified as prefixes because they are all associated with transitive 
verb stems which contrast with the phonologically and semantically similar 
intransitive verb stems that do not exhibit an initial vowel. The small number of 
these derived transitive verbs and the lack of productivity of the vowel prefix 
suggest that they are a remnant of the archaic causative *i-prefix. 


Prefixes are rare in the Nubian languages. Another instance of a petrified prefix 
is the verbal negation marker *m-,'5” which is attested in all Nubian languages: 
e.g., Old Nubian u-on, u-oyn “hate, reject, be reluctant” vs. on, orn “love,” Nobiin 
m-éskir “be unable” vs. éské “be able.” In Dilling, *m- has regularly shifted to /b/: 
b-or-di “barren” vs. ir “give birth.” In Midob, *m- has regularly shifted to /p/: p- 
don-hém “I hated, refused, rejected” vs. do-hém (< donhém) “I loved.” As the 
prefixing pattern strongly deviates from the predominantly suffixing pattern, 
which is now typical of all Nubian languages, it suggests that a restructuring 


process has taken place. 


A closer look at the examples below reveals that when the causative prefix is 
attached to a verb root, it tends to adopt the quality of the root vowel. The root 
vowel, in turn, often adopts the quality of the original high front vowel prefix *-. 


t,58 


This process is known as paradigmatic displacement, °° which is probably 
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motivated by the canonical (C)V(V)(C) shape of Nubian roots. When they are 
followed by another syllable, this second syllable tends to be reanalyzed as a 
suffix. Such a syllabic suffix is usually realized with an epenthetic high front 


vowel i. 
PN ON No Ma An Dil Ta Ka Mi 
*y-~ oyY- u- u- u- U-, U-, a, 0-, u- 
o- o- e- u- 


Table 13. The archaic causative prefix *u- ~ o- 


In Old Nubian,’»? for instance, there is evidence of an oy-prefix on transitive 
verb stems, whereas this prefix is absent on the cognate intransitive stems. 


Old Nubian 


(200) Top, TOYP, TO(p)ap “enter” ITR 


OY-TP, OY-TOYP, OY-TAP “lay, put, hold, deposit” TR 

Another intransitive verb root, coyxx “descend,” attests two derived stems with 
increased valency: one stem is derived by the oy-prefix plus the causative -(a)p- ~ 
-oyp-suffix; the other stem is extended by the causative -xp-suffix but without 
the oy-prefix. Presumably the absence, ie., loss of the oy-prefix and the 
suffixation of the productive -xp-suffix (see $’2.2) was triggered by the semantic 
fading of the causative function of the oy-prefix. 

“descend” ITR 


(201) COYKK, corr 


oY-ck-(a)p, OY-CK-OYP “place” TR 


COYK-KP “cause to descend” TR 
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The u-prefix attested in Old Nubian is also found on cognate verbs in the modern 
Nile Nubian languages: e.g., u-dir (Nobiin); u-ndur (Mattokki and Andaandi); and 
u-skir (Nobiin, Mattokki, Andaandi). Lepsius recognizes that Andaandi u-ndire, u- 
ndure is a cognate of Nobiin u-dire.!© The addition of the nasal attested in u- 
ndir(e) and u-ndur(e) is due to epenthesis.1® It is conceivable that the derived 
unattested stem u-toor underwent a number of phonological and morphological 
changes, including vowel assimilation, the insertion of the epenthetic n, which 
has triggered the voicing of the following original root-initial t, and the re- 
analysis of the root-final Vr sequence as the causative -ir-suffix (see $2.1). Two 
distinct developments are assumed: utoor > utor > utur > untur > undur, as attested 


in Mattokki and Andaandi, and utoor > utur > udur > udir in Nobiin. 


(202) An, too(r)162 “enter” ITR 
Ma 
No toor-e “enter” ITR 
No u-dir-e “take to, lay down, put into, insert” 
TR 
Ma u-ndur-e “put in, name, dress” TR 
An u-ndur-e “put in, introduce, insert” TR 


The extension of the verb stem u-sk with the causative -ir results from a 
secondary process that started when the causative prefix lost its productivity. 


(203) No sukk-e “descend” ITR 
No, Ma, An u-sk-ir-e “put down, lay down” TR 
Ma, An u-sk-ir-e “give birth” TR 


As for Kordofan Nubian, Kauczor was the first to recognize the extension of verb 
stems by means of prefixes (“Stammbildung durch Prifixe”).1® As they 
introduce a causer, the Dilling u- and o-prefixes are assumed to be reflexes of the 
archaic *i-causative. 
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Dilling 
(204) jr “lie down” ITR u-jir “lay down” TR 


(205) tor “enter” ITR o-tir “insert, put into” TR 


These two verb pairs have cognates in Tagle. A native speaker, however, would 
not perceive the verb root jér to be the base of u-jir or u-jér, nor tdr to be the base 
of é-tir, since the initial vowel no longer operates as a productive prefix.!®4 Tagle 
examples (206) and (207) are given in the 2sc imperative form, marked by an -i- 


suffix. 
Tagle 
(206) jer-t “lie down!” ITR 
u-jir-i “put down, lay down!” TR, oJ SG 
u-jer-t “put down, lay down!” TR, Oj PL 
(207) tor-f “enter, begin!” ITR 
é-tir-{165 “insert, put in, start!” TR 


Cognates of the Tagle intransitive/transitive verb pairs “lie down”/“put down” 
and “enter”/“insert” exist in Karko as well. The archaic Nilo-Saharan *i-prefix is 
reflected by the initial vowel of the transitive items, which is associated with a 
particular form of vowel harmony in which the quality of the root vowel is 
adopted by the short suffix vowel due to lag assimilation: e.g., dk-dt “bean” sc; tk- 
tnd “fire” PL; eat-ad “closed” pTc SG. The imperative forms 3-tér, 5-tdr, a-jur 
suggest that the initial vowels of these verbs are re-analyzed as root vowels and 
that the verb-final Vr sequence is conceived of as a -Vr-suffix (see 9/2.1). Karko 
imperatives are marked by a low tone when the verb stems are underived: e.g., 
tor and jér. The imperative forms of verbs derived by -Vr, however, can have 
different tone patterns depending on the tone class to which the verbs belong. 
The contrast between singular and plural imperative forms is unmarked by 
dedicated suffixes but often expressed by vowel alternation, as (208) 3-tdr vs. 5-tdr 
illustrate. 
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(208) tor “enter!” ITR, IMP 2SG 
a-tar “enter, insert, start, cause!” TR, IMP 2SG 
d-tdr “enter, insert, start, cause!” TR, IMP 2PL 

(209) jer “lie down, go to sleep!” ITR, IMP 2SG 
a-jur “put down!” TR, IMP 2SG 

(210) kdém-m-bil jer 


eat.PLR-LK-first lie.down.SNG 
“eat first then go to sleep!” 


(211) edntad=g kurei=ét = i-juir 
bag=acc chair=Loc cCaus-put.down 
“put the bag on the chair!” 


Because of their phonological and semantic similarities, the Midob verb stems 
sukk “descend” and u-kk “give birth” can be identified as cognates of Nile Nubian 
sukk- “descend” and u-skir- “put down, lay down, give birth”; see examples (201) 
and (203) above. 


Midob 
(212) sukk-ihem “T descended” 


u-kk-dhém “T gave birth” 


The initial vowel of the Midob verb stem u-kk is assumed to reflect the archaic 
causative prefix. It is conceivable that due to this prefix and the preferred 
monosyllabic structure of lexical roots, the unattested bisyllabic verb stem u-stkk 
has undergone some changes involving the deletion of the second vowel and the 
fricative /s/. The deletion of /s/ before /k/ is also observed in other Midob 
lexical items: e.g., tkudi “dust, sand” < PN *Vskidi; and uftidi ~ ukudi < PN 
*VvskVdi.©° The fact that the geminated velar of stikk is retained in i-kk 
corroborates the assumed derivational relationship between these two stems. 
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The Causative Prefix and Causative Suffixes in Ama 


Ama and Afitti verbs commonly exhibit two bases which used to be referred to as 
“definite” and “indefinite” aspect stems.!°7 In recent studies by Rilly and Norton, 
the definite and indefinite are recognized as perfective and imperfective aspect 


stems, respectively.1® 


As in the Nubian languages, verbal derivational extensions in Ama are usually 
suffixed to the verb. Therefore, a prefixed extension such as the causative a- is a 
remarkable deviation from the suffixing pattern.1© 


Ama 
(213) a-tos/a-kwos “suckle” tos/kwos “suck” 


(214) a-ma “raise” moa “rise” 


Stevenson points out that the a-marked causative may “also be combined with 
the 1g form,”!7° which apparently has a causative function as well. Tucker & 
Bryan, too, note that the causative a-prefix is sometimes combined with the -1g- 
and -eg-extensions and that, in addition to the causative function, these suffixes 
express the meaning of “action directed towards.”!”! For this reason, Norton 
uses the term “directional” rather than causative.!’? For the -id-suffix on tam see 
$%.7. 


(215) a-tal-1g “feed” tal “eat” 


” 


(216) a-tam-id-eg “feed” tam “eat 
Interestingly, Stevenson, Rottland & Jakobi have documented another form of 
the causative verb “suckle” in Ama.!73 Its two causative stems do not exhibit the 
a-prefix but only the causative -ig-suffix. 


(217) _ taf-ig/kwaf-ig “suckle” —_—_tos-o/kwof-i “suck” 


Thus, in Ama there are three alternative patterns of causative marking: 


> the causative stems are solely marked by the a-prefix, as attested by (213) 
a-tos/a-kwos and (214) a-ma; 
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» the causative is simultaneously marked by the a-prefix and the -1g- or 
-(1d-)eg-suffix, as in (215) a-tal-1g and (216) a-tam-1d-eg; and 
> the causative is only marked by the -ig-suffix, as (217) taf-ig/kwaf-ig show. 


It is quite conceivable that the three patterns reflect three stages in the 
historical development from a prefixing pattern to a suffixing pattern. The 
coincidence of the causative being marked by both the a-prefix and the -1g- or 
-eg-suffix, as found in a-tal-1g and a-tam-1d-eg, represents an intermediate step in 
that restructuring process. 


The velar consonant of the Ama suffix -1g or -eg is strongly reminiscent of the 
velar consonant that is part of the Nubian causative suffixes, Nobiin -kir, 
Mattokki -igir, Andaandi -(i)gir, Dilling -eg-ir and -ig-er, and Midob -éek and -éek 
(see $72.2). Since bound morphemes are not easily borrowed, these Nubian 
causative suffixes are considered to be cognates of the Ama -1g and -eg causative 
suffixes. At present, this assumption cannot be corroborated by data from Afitti, 
since the Afitti verb stems documented so far do not show any evidence of an -1g- 
or -eg-suffix. 


Concluding this section, we recognize that both Nubian and Ama exhibit a 
petrified causative prefix. Since remnants of this prefix are also found in Central 
Sudanic and several branches of East Sudanic, they provide comparative 
evidence of the genetic relationships between these languages. Along with the 
prefixed Nubian negation marker *m- (see $75.1), the causative prefixes in 
Nubian and Ama suggest that these languages have undergone a typological 
change from prefixing to suffixing languages. These prefixes in Nubian and Ama 
corroborate Dimmendaal’s hypothesis, which assumes “that the common 
ancestor of Central Sudanic and Northeastern Nilo-Saharan was typologically 
more similar to the Moru-Madi languages within the Central Sudanic branch 


than to any other Nilo-Saharan subgroup found today.”174 


Verb Extensions with a Restricted Distribution 


Some verbal extensions have a restricted distribution because they occur only in 
a single Nubian language or in a subgroup of the Nubian family. 
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Nile Nubian Passive Extensions 


Unlike the languages of the western branch, the Nile Nubian languages have 
dedicated passive extensions. They comprise Old Nubian -(1)Tax, Nobiin -dakk ~ 
-takk ~ -dan, Mattokki -takk, and Andaandi -katt. Nobiin and Matokki -dakk ~ -takk 
suggest that Old Nubian -Tak (although spelled with a single x), used to be 
realized with a geminate kk, too. 


(218) Old Nubian 
A€ETTAKATAMH 
aeit-tak-a-ta-mé 
insult-PASS-PRED-NEG-JUS.SG 
“don’t you be insulted!” (M 6.11) 


Apart from -dakk ~ -takk, Nobiin has another passive extension, -day, which, 
according to Reinisch, is restricted to the Fadicca variety.!”> As far as we know 
today, it is unattested in Old Nubian.!7° Both Reinisch and Lepsius provide 
examples of -day being attached to original Nobiin items and even to borrowings 
from Arabic as in (220),!”” which attest the productivity of the extension. Due to 
the phonetic similarities of -day and the inchoative -an, Reinisch and Lepsius 
conceive of -dan as being composed of a d-prefix plus -ay. According to Reinisch, 
d- has a “reflexive-passive” function.178 


Nobiin 
(219) nuluu- “become nuluu-d- “be 

an white” an whitened” 
(220) nadiif-ay “become clean” nadiif-d-an “be cleaned” 


However, this hypothesis is not convincing unless we can corroborate the 
existence of a *d-*prefix. Moreover, (221), a translation of Mark 2:27, suggests 
that -dakk and -dan are simply variants of the same extension. A more literal 
translation of this example should read: “The Sabbath was made because of man, 
man was not made because of Sabbath.”!79 
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(221) santee-l aadem=in=doorro aaw-dakk-on 
sabbat-DET man=GEN=because.of do-PASS-PT.3SG 
aadem _ santee=n=doorro aaw-dan-kum-mun 
man _ sabbat=GEN=because.of do-PASS-PT-NEG 
“the Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath” 


As for Mattokki, Massenbach points out that the passive extension is realized as 
[takk] or, more rarely, as [katt].1®° 


(222) Mattokki 
buuwe-tdkk-imn-um 
call-PASS-NEG-PRS.3SG 
“he is not called” 


Abdel-Hafiz only mentions the -takk variant and its allomorph -cakk which is 
used after c. It can be used with transitive verbs, but also with intransitive verbs 
such as neer “sleep,”181 


(223) indo  neer-takk-is-u 
here sleep-PASS-PT-3SG 
“it was slept here” 


(224) Andaandi 
goraan  kuur-katt-in 
Qur’an learn-PASS-3SG 
“the Qur’an is learnt / the Qur’an can be learnt” 


Both Matokki -takk and Andaandi -katt are productive extensions, as shown by 


their use with Arabic loanwords.!82 


Mattokki 
(225) gaffir-takk “be forgiven” 
Andaandi 


(226) hamd=ee-katt!83 “be praised” 
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As for the origin of the passive extensions various suggestions have been 
advanced. Reinisch proposes two rather vague hypotheses:184 


1. katt has developed from k-att, i.e., from the accusative marker plus the 
verb att “bring.” 

2. Andaandi katt “wrap, role (cigarette)” corresponds to Nobiin kand “wrap, 
dress” or takk with the same meaning. 


Reinisch’s second hypothesis is supported by Armbruster, who suggests, too, that 
the Andaandi passive suffix -katt originates from the verb katt “wrap.”!®° 
Smagina, in turn, argues that Old Nubian tak(k) derives from the short form of 
the 3sG pronoun accusative, the long form being takka.!°° Although the 
incorporation of a pronoun as part of a passivizing strategy is conceivable, as Van 
Gerven Oei points out,!®” the presence of Nobiin -day as a variant of -dakk ~ -takk 
does not support the assumption of the Old Nubian -tak(k) passive extension 


originating in the 3sc pronoun. 


Given the fact that Nobiin -dan and Old Nubian -tax have a CVC-shape suggests 
that they originate from a verb root, similar to the CVC-shaped causative and 
applicative extensions, *-(i)gir and *-tir, which stem from the verbs gir ~ kir 
“make” and tir “give to 2nd or 3rd person.” The Nobiin and Mattokki extensions 
-dakk ~ -takk may owe their final geminated kk and their CVCC-shape to a lexical 
CVC-shaped root incremented by a velar stop. Perhaps this stop can be identified 
as the plural stem extension -k. Its function in this context is, however, unclear ( 


§/A4,2). 


Passive markers often have a verbal origin, as shown by the English be- and get- 
passives and the German werden-passive. Therefore, we follow Reinisch’s and 
Armbruster’s suggestions assuming that the passive extensions originate from 
two semantically related verbs, “wrap, wind” and “be covered.” It is conceivable 
that Andaandi -katt originates from kant “wrap, wind,” a verb attested both in 
Nobiin and Andaandi,!*° particularly because the gemination of tt resulting from 
the regressive assimilation of n to t is also attested in the lexical variants sunti 
and sutti “hoof, fingernail.”18° 


It is also possible that Nobiin -dan and -dakk ~ -takk as well as Matokki -takk are 
based on tag “get covered”!9° incremented by the extension -k, i.e., -tag-k > -takk. 
In the course of grammaticalization the initial t may have undergone weakening, 
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ie., t> d which has led to the realization of -takk as -dakk. It is also conceivable 
that during the assumed grammaticalization process, one of the Nobiin varieties 
retained tag without extending it by -k. Considering that the initial and final 
consonant of tag may have been weakened, i-e., t> d and g > y, it is possible that 
this variant of the passive extensions has come to be realized as -dan. 


Of course, we cannot exclude that Andaandi -katt does not originate from kant 
but rather from the metathesis of -takk > -katt (even though the motivation for 
this phonotactic change is as yet unclear). That suggestion has the advantage of 
conceiving the passive extensions in the Nile Nubian languages to have a 
common origin in a single verb, tag “get covered.” The semantic notions of this 
intransitive verb fit well with its grammaticalization as a passive marker. 


Unlike the Nile Nubian languages, the Kordofan Nubian languages do not have a 
dedicated passive extension. Rather, as Comfort and Jakobi have shown,!?! the 
passive and other non-basic intransitive constructions are based on verbal plural 
stems (see 96.5). 


As for Midob, Werner denies that there is “a real passive.”!°? He points out that 
semantically passive notions are either expressed by a stative or a 3PL active verb 
form. The latter option is cross-linguistically quite common, it also exists in Old 
Nubian and Nobiin.’”? As the 3PL element “is not understood to refer to any 


specific group of individuals,”!4 


7195 


it is known as “generalized subject” or 
“impersonal. 


The Mattokki and Andaandi Plural Object -ir- and 
-(i)r-ir-Extensions 


The plural object extensions -ir and -(i)r-ir are restricted to Mattokki and 
Andaandi. Unlike the pluractional *-(i)j ($”4.1) and the -er-extension $76.3, these 
extensions have a strongly restricted function because they are only selected 
when the referent of the transitive object is plural. That is, they do not interact 
with plural subjects of intransitive clauses. Both Massenbach and Armbruster 
account for this productive suffix, but Abdel-Hafiz does not mention it in his 
Mattokki grammar.!°° 
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(227) Mattokki 
ai toog-s-im 
1sc_ break-pT2-1sG 
“T smashed it” 


1sG_ break-PLoJ-PT2-1SG 
“IT smashed them” 


(228) ai __toog-ir-s-im 
(229) ar — el-r-un [ellun] 
1pL_ find-NEUT-1PL 
“we find it” 
(230) ar — el-ir-r-un 
1PL_ find-PLOJ-NEUT-1PL 
“we find them” 


Armbruster observes that Andaandi -ir, which is sometimes reduplicated and 
realized as [irir], additionally has distributive connotations since it is “used when 
the verb’s object is a plural that is regarded as a series of singulars.”!97 But when 
discussing (231) and (232), mother tongue speaker El-Shafie El-Guzuuli pointed 
out that he does not perceive a semantic difference between them.1%8 


(231) Andaandi 
in-gu=gi sokke-rir 
this-PL=Acc take-PLoj 
“take (each of) these away!” 
(232) in-gu=gi sokke 


this-PL=acc take 
“take (each of) these away!” 


Unlike the reduplicated causative -ir-ir-extension, which is realized as [iddi], the 
reduplicated plural object extension -(i)r-ir is never pronounced as [iddi]. This 
finding supports Armbruster’s assumption that the plural object extension is not 
identical in origin with the causative *-(i)r-extension (see $/2.1).1? 
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The Kordofan Nubian and Midob Plural Stem 
Extension -er 


Another verbal number marking device is represented by the highly productive 
extension -er (glossed as PLR). It is confined to the Kordofan Nubian languages 
and Midob. Kauczor was not only the first to recognize the Dilling prefixes u- and 
o- ($5.1), he also noticed that the Dilling -er-extension is used in four distinct 


grammatical contexts:20° 


» when a transitive verb refers to a plural object; 
» when an intransitive verb refers to a plural subject; 
» when a transitive verb is used without a syntactic object; and 


» when a transitive verb has passive meaning. 


The first two contexts indicate that the interaction of -er with an intransitive 
plural subject and a transitive plural object represents an ergative alignment 
pattern. In this respect, the plural stem extension -er is comparable to the 
pluractional *-(i)j ($/4.1), which is associated with the same pattern of 
grammatical relations. The last two contexts suggest that -er is associated with a 
low degree of transitivity (in the sense of Hopper & Thompson’s concept of 
transitivity as a scalar value?”), 

Kauczor also points out that some verbs are always extended by -er. This finding 
has been confirmed in recent studies of other Kordofan Nubian languages, 
particularly Uncu, Tagle, and Tabaq where verbs with a lexicalized -er-extension 
often express inherently repetitive events, such as “stutter” and “bark.”2°? Some 
examples from Tagle may suffice to illustrate how the plural stem extension is 
used. In an intransitive clause, -er refers to the plural subject.2 


(233) Tagle 
iyi ékk-é 
1sG_ urinate-PST.1SG 
“T urinated” 
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(234) ayi  ékk-ér-6 
1PL urinate-PLR-PST.1PL 


“we urinated” 
In a transitive clause, -er refers to the plural object. 


(235) ayi  kér=gi kiLé 
1pL_ fence.sG=ACc jump-PST.1PL 
“we jumped the fence” 


(236) ayi  kér-ndui=gi kiL-ér-6 
1pL fence-PL=ACC jump-PLR-PST.1PL 
“we jumped the fences” 


The -er-extension also occurs in transitivity alternations. Compare the transitive 
clause in (237) to the agent-preserving clause in (238) and to the patient- 


preserving non-basic intransitive clause in (239). 


(237) ftyé-tu ég-i=gi tuy-é-n 
shepherd-sGc goat-pL=acc_ milk-PLR-3 
“the shepherd milks the goats” / “the shepherd milks 
goats” 


(238) fyé-tu tuy-é-n 
shepherd-sG_ milk-PLR-3 
“the shepherd milks” 


(239) dd-da _—ttty-é-n 
goat-sG milk-PLR-3 
“the goat milks, i.e., produces milk” / “a goat milks, ie., 
produces milk” 


Depending on the semantics of the verb and the semantic properties of its 


arguments, non-basic intransitivity constructions may even have a facilitative or 


passive reading.?%4 
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(240) i-td dayn-é-n 
baobab-sc  climb-PLR-3 
“the baobab is easy to climb” / “the baobab gets climbed” 


Some transitive and intransitive verbs expressing inherently repetitive events 
are always marked by the -er-extension, as shown by the following 2sc/2PL 
imperative forms of Tagle. On these verbs the -er-extension has become 


lexicalized. 
(241) tém-ér-f sG/tém-ér-é PL “stutter!” 
(242) bég-ér-i SG/b6g-ér-é PL “bark!” 
(243) ur-ér-i SG/ur-ér-é PL “light a fire!” 


The morphologically unmarked imperative examples from Karko show that the 
-er-extension is realized with an unspecified vowel which adopts the quality of 
the root vowel. Segmentally, it resembles the causative extension -Vr (see $2.1). 


Karko 
(244) han-dr “greet!” 
(245) al-ur “breastfeed!” 
(246) eab-ar “wipe off!” 
(247) éb-ér “wash (hands, body)!” 


The -er-extension is often found combined with other verbal number marking 
devices, most frequently with the alternation of the root vowel. Tabaq examples 
(248)-(250) also show that -er may occur in paradigmatic contrast with the 
singular stem extension -1r ~ -ur. This indicates that extensions which mark 
verbal number are not exclusively employed to express plurality; they can also 
refer to single participants and events.2 Extensions marking singular verb 
stems have exclusively been documented in the Kordofan Nubian branch.2 
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SNG PLR Gloss 
(248) dét-or ddt-ér- “cut across” 
(249) —-fénk-fr Seank-ér “dry” 


(250) k3dk-ir ~ k’aak-or kdak-ér “hide” 


Midob -er is obviously a cognate of the Kordofan Nubian -er-extension. Werner 
claims that it is “no longer operative and can neither be clearly identified with 
plurality of object only.”2°” The examples below show that -er is, in fact, sensitive 
to the plural subject of an intransitive verb, as shown by “sit” and “stop,” and to 
the plural indirect object (i.e., the recipient) of the ditransitive “give” verb.2°8 


Midob 
(251) tél-ér-ham “they sat down” (several people) 
(252) tekk-ér-ic “stop!” ITR IMP 2PL 
(253) tir-ic “give to him!” IMP 2PL 
(254) tir-er-ic “give to them!” IMP 2PL 


Interestingly, the Kordofan Nubian and Midob -er-extension is phonetically and 
semantically comparable to the Ama -r-suffix, which, according to Norton, has 
distributive connotations, i.e., it distributes the event either over several object 
referents or over a series of sub-events.”°? It is always preceded by another 
distributive suffix, -Vd, and the theme vowel a. The resulting complex -Vd-a-r- 
suffix in Ama corresponds to the Afitti verbal plural suffix (-ta)-r. As distributivity 
is closely associated with plurality, it is quite conceivable that the Kordofan 
Nubian and Midob plural stem extension -er is a cognate of Ama (-Vd-a)-r and 
Afitti (-ta)-r. Moreover, these extensions may be related to the Mattokki and 
Andaandi extensions -ir and -(i)r-ir, which are sensitive to plural objects and 
distributive events (see $6.2). The different but semantically related functions 
of these extensions - verbal plural, distributive, plural object - indicate that this 
extension is of considerable age. 
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The Kordofan Nubian Reciprocal -in-Extension 


Whereas the Nile Nubian languages and Midob express reciprocal notions 
lexically, the Kordofan Nubian languages exhibit a productive reciprocal 
extension which is attached to plural verb stems. Reciprocal constructions are 
intransitive; for this reason, in Tagle the intransitive past marker is required, 
-(i)bél, which contrasts with the transitive past marker -(i)nal. 


(255) Tagle 
ini kon-ni-nu=gi ict=kd 
people bird-sc-pim.sc=acc hand=INs 
dn-indl-a-m [ayalam] 
seize-TR.PST-PL-PST.3 
“the people seized the bird by hand” 


(256) ini apn-c-in-ibél-A-m 
people seize-PLR-RCP-ITR.PST-PL-PST.3 
“the people seized each other” 


In Karko the reciprocal extension has several allomorphs. Because of its 
underspecified vowel the extension -Vn adopts the quality of the stem vowel. As 
in Tagle, the reciprocal is attached to the plural verb stem, which signals low 
transitivity. In the past it requires the intransitive past marker -y. 


(257) Karko 
in kwéé=g fét-en-pyj-éé 
people spear.PL=Acc throw.PLR-RCP-ITR.PST-3PL 
“the people threw spears at each other” 


The Kordofan Nubian reciprocal -in-suffix looks strikingly similar to the Ama 
dual suffixes -mn and -én. According to Norton’s internal reconstruction, Ama -in 
is the older form, which originates from an old reciprocal suffix.2!° He also 
points out that similar reciprocal extensions are attested in several East Sudanic 
languages. For these reasons, Kordofan Nubian -in and Ama -in can be considered 
cognates, providing another piece of evidence for the genetic relationship 
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between these languages. So far, we do not know whether Afitti exhibits a 
comparable extension.2. 


Further Plural Stem Extensions in the Kordofan 
Nubian Languages 


The Kordofan Nubian languages are rich in verbal number marking devices. In 
addition to the reflexes of the productive pluractional *-(i)j and plural stem 
marker -er there are several further less productive extensions as well as 
alternations of the root vowel, tonal alternations, and reduplication of the root. 
Some verbs have a single marked plural stem which is sensitive both to repetitive 
events and plural objects, other verbs have two distinct plural stems, one 
interacting with event number, the other one interacting with the intransitive 


plural subject or transitive plural object. 


Dilling 
(258) bur “get solid” ITR, SJ SG bur-k-in id. sj PL 
(259) — fon “get dry” ITR, SJ SG Swan-c-in id. SJ PL 
(260) dil “gather” ITR, SJ PL dil-t-ig id. sJ PL, RPT 


The stacking of plural stem extensions (i.e., the use of more than one suffix) is a 
common phenomenon in the Kordofan Nubian languages, as attested by Dilling 
(258) bur-k-in, (259) fwan-c-in, and (260) dil-t-ig, as well as Tagle (261) él-t-ig-i, (262) 
ét-in-k-i, and (264) dé-k-ér-é. While (261) and (262) display 2sc imperative forms 
marked by a final -i, (263) and (264) represent the 2sc/2PL imperative forms, 
marked by -i/-e ~-e. 
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(261) éL-ir-i “reach!” TR, OJ SG él-t-ig- id. oJ SG, 
i RPT 

(262) ét-ir-i “enter!” TR, OJ SG ét-in- id. OJ PL, 
ki RPT 

(263) nom- “run!” ITR, SJ SG nom-k- id. sj PL, 
ér-t é RPT 

(264) di “stand up, get up!” ITR, dé-k- id. sj PL, 
SJ SG er-€ RPT 


Karko, too, uses various plural stem extensions, including -t-Vg, -kVn, and -(V)k, 
which are often combined with other formal devices such as tonal alternation 
and the reduplication of the verb root. The examples also illustrate that some 
verbs exhibit more than one plural stem, one stem interacting with participant 
number and the other with event number. The “fact that there is usually more 
than one formal strategy” for marking verbal number suggests “that this 
grammatical domain is subject to a high degree of communicative dynamism.”2!2 


Karko 
(265) kag- “fix, kug-t- id. oJ 
ur connect!” TR, ug PL, 
OJ SG RPT 
(266) dit-r “sink!” ITR, SJ dil- id. sj dii- id. 
SG kin PL dii- RPT 
k 
(267) nwad- “run!” ITR, SJ nwad- id. sj dos id. 
r SG kan PL RPT 


Like the -er-extension ($6.3), the suffixes introduced in the present section can 
mark plural verb stems which are required in transitivity alternations. For this 
reason, they are glossed just like -er by PLR. Here are two pairs of Karko examples 
contrasting transitive and non-basic intransitive clauses. The latter are 
illustrated by the agent-preserving clause (269) and the patient-preserving 
clause (271). 
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(268) in wee=g dig-t-ig 
people sorghum=Acc  gather-PLR-PLR 
“the people gather the sorghum (ears)” 


people mountain=Loc gather-PLR-PLR 
“the people gather on the mountain” 


(270) fid  tédnée=g fej-ék 
man children=acc wake.up-PLR 
“the man wakes the children up” 


(269) in ktld=tit dig-t-ig 
(271) tédné fej-ék 
children wake.up-PLR 


“the children wake up” 


The Kordofan Nubian -ad- and Midob -dt-Extensions 


These productive extensions, Kordofan Nubian -ad and Midob -dt, are assumed to 
be cognates, first, because non-initial Kordofan Nubian d can correspond to 
Midob alveolar t,213 and second, because these suffixes have similar functions, 
since they are both associated with decreased valency. However, -dt and -ad differ 
in that the first is a verbal extension which does not trigger a change of the word 
category, while the latter turns the verb into a “verbal adjective,” as Kauczor 
suggests,”14 or rather a resultative participle. When the morpheme -ad attaches 
to verbal stems, the outcome is a resultative participle expressing states that 
result from previous events which have affected or changed the entity whose 
properties are designated by the participle. 


The -ad-extension is a portmanteau morpheme since it cumulatively expresses 
decreased valency and singular number. The corresponding plural morphemes, 
Dilling -e, Tagle -an-i ~ -an-1, and Karko -Vn are portmanteau morphemes too, as 
they cover both decreased valency and plural number. However, only Tagle -an-i 
~-an-1 and Karko -Vn are etymologically related to each other, while Dilling -e 
appears to have a different origin.21 
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Dilling 
(272) bar/bar-k-in “be tired” bar-k-ad/bar-k-e “tired” 
(273) bef-ir/bej “damage” bef-ig-ad/bej-ig-e “damaged” 


(274) em “wash” em-ad/em-e “washed” 


The Tagle participles are regularly associated with a low tone pattern. The 
singular forms are marked by complex suffixes composed of the participle 
marker plus a vowel suffix marking number, -ad-u ~ -ad-v and the plural forms by 
-an-i ~ -an-1. This means that Tagle participles are double marked for number. The 
participles can serve as attributive adjectives modifying a noun phrase or as 
predicative adjectives in copula clauses. 


(275a) Tagle 
ki-td ét-ink-ad-u 
door-SG_enter-PLR-PTC.SG-SG 
“the closed door” 


(275b) ki-nf ét-ink-an-i 
door-PL enter-PLR-PTC.PL-PL 
“the closed doors” 


(276a) ki-té dtry-ad-u-ni [duyadin{] 
cloth-sG sew-PTC.SG-SG-COP 
“the cloth is sewn” 


(276b) ki-nt dity-an-i-ni 
cloth-PL sew-PTC.PL-PL-COP 
“the clothes are sewn” 


Similar to Tagle, Karko participles are characterized by a low tone pattern. They 


are inflected for singular by -Vd and for plural by -Vn, the vowel V adopting the 
quality of the stem vowel. 
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Karko 
(277) kam-ad/kam-an “eaten” 


(278) taf-ad/taf-an “killed” 


Interestingly, most of the participles illustrated here exhibit a marked plural 
stem: e.g., Dilling bar-k-ad/bar-k-e “tired,” be{-ig-ad/bej-ig-e “damaged”; Tagle ét- 
ink-ad-v/et-ink-an-i “closed.” The corresponding singular stems are Dilling bar, 
bef-ir and Tagle ét-ir, respectively. The Karko examples kam-ad/kam-an “eaten” 
and taf-dd/taf-dn “killed,” however, exhibit suppletive plural stems, the 
corresponding singular stems being kal and fur, respectively. The plural verb 
stems are selected because they are associated with low transitivity (which is 


also addressed in 96.3). 


As for the Midob -dt-extension, we suggest an analysis different from Werner’s. 
On first sight, (279)-(281) support his claim that -(r)ati derives reflexive verbs.216 


Midob 
(279) éeb-ah-ém “I washed” eeb-drat- “T washed 
TR ih-em myself” REFL 
(280) tag-an- “I covered” tag-rdt- “T covered 
déo-h-ém TR ih-em myself” REFL 
(281) piss-ir-h- “T have piss-irdt- “T sprinkled 
ém sprinkled” TR th-em myself” REFL 


However, his Midob grammar also contains a few counter examples which do not 
express reflexive notions.2!” They suggest that -r-at is a complex morpheme 
composed of -(i)r ~ -(a)r plus -dt. Whereas the first component looks like a reflex 
of the causative *-(i)r, the second component -dt can be identified as a valency- 
decreasing device deriving intransitive from transitive verbs. 


(282) oss-ir- “T soaked” TR Oss-ir-at- “it is soaking” 
hem um 

(283) tag-ar- “T closed, tag-r-dt- “it was 
hem covered” TR on-tim covered”218 
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It is still conceivable that -at can also trigger a reflexive interpretation, especially 
when it is attached to verbs with an animate and agentive subject such as 


7 


“wash,” “cover,” and “sprinkle.” 


If Kordofan Nubian -ad and Midob -dt are cognate valency-decreasing 
morphemes, are they related to the passive extensions, Old Nubian -tak and 
Nobiin -dakk ~ -takk ~ -dan? Although the metathesis of -ad > -da and -dt > -td is 
conceivable, none of these suffixes exhibits a velar which would match the final 
consonants of -tak and -dakk ~ -takk ~ -dan. For this reason, there is too little 
evidence supporting the assumption of a common origin of these extensions. 


3. The Midob -id-Extension 


Tucker & Bryan identify a -Vda-suffix which expresses “plural action.””1” 


(284) okk-a “bear” okk-oda “bear often” 
(285) okk-a “bear twins” okk-oda “bear twins often” 
(286) acc-a “bite” acc-ida “bite often” 


Werner, in turn, recognizes this suffix as -id, ending in an alveolar [d].22° His 
examples suggest that the final -a on -Vda is not part of this suffix. Similarly to 
Tucker & Bryan, he describes this suffix as expressing “plurality of action.”22! 


(287) ss ukk- “she has likk-id- “she has given birth 
dnonum given dnonum (to many children)” 
birth” 


A phonetically and semantically similar VC-shaped extension is attested in Ama 
by -id. According to Norton, the Ama extension -id has a distributive function.?22 
It is sensitive to a plural object participant, as shown in (289) or toa plural 
subject participant as in (290). Moreover, it can express an event distributed in 
time over a series of sub-events, as in (291). Norton considers -fd, with these 
distributional functions, as a type of pluractional.??4 
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(288) Ama 
ant ba widen deééf 
IpL veER child hit 
“we hit the child” 


1pL veER children hit-DsTR-TH 
“we hit the children” 


(289) anf ba  daren dé-td-f 
(290) anf ba  ttir-id-é 
1PL VER  cry-DSTR-TH 
“we (three or more) each cried” 
(291) anf ba  daren mol  dé-id-f 
1pL veER children five hit-psTR-TH 
“we hit until we had hit five children” 


Midob is spoken in Darfur and Ama in the Nuba Mountains. In view of the 
geographical distance between these languages today, (recent) direct borrowing 
is unlikely. Considering that the non-initial dental d and the non-initial alveolar d 
may correspond to each other,?”4 the striking semantic and phonetic 
resemblances between Ama -fd and Midob -id suggest that these suffixes are 
cognates. They represent another piece of evidence for the common genetic 
origins of Ama and the Nubian languages. Unfortunately, as in the case of the 
causative -1g- or -eg-suffix and the reciprocal/dual suffix -m, corroborating 
evidence from Afitti is (still) missing. 


Conclusions 


If we disregard the predicable epenthetic vowel, we recognize that six of the 
seven reconstructable derivational extensions either consist of a single 
consonant C or of a CV(V)C pattern. While the C-shaped extensions include *-(i)r, 
the pluractional *-(i)j, and the plural stem extension *-(i)k, the CV(V)C pattern is 
represented by the causative morpheme *-(i)gir and the applicative morphemes 
*tir and “deen. The latter pattern coincides with the canonical syllable pattern of 
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Nubian lexical roots, thus corroborating the assumed origin of *(i)gir, *tir, and 
*deen from lexical items, or, more precisely, from lexical verbs. 


Whereas *-(i)r, *-(i)j, *-Wk, *-(gir, *tir, and *deen can be traced back to Proto- 
Nubian, the causative *u- ~ o-prefix and its cognate, the Ama a-prefix, are 
assumed to originate from the archaic Nilo-Saharan “i-. As reflexes of this prefix 
are also attested in several branches of Eastern Sudanic and in Central Sudanic, 
they prove to be historically stable derivational morphemes which corroborate 
the assumed genetic coherence of the Nilo-Saharan phylum, as Dimmendaal 
argues.22> Moreover, the prefixes suggest that these languages have changed 
from an originally prefixing to a predominantly suffixing type. Another indicator 
of this conversion process is the archaic Nubian *m-prefix, which used to serve as 


a negation marker. 


The comparative perspective on the Nubian verb extensions reveals language 
change motivated by various instances of grammaticalization, including 
semantic bleaching, the weakening and loss of functions, blending, the adoption 
of new grammatical functions, and even the emergence of new morphemes. 


A manifestation of language change is the grammaticalization of the causative 
extension *-(i)r, The Old Nubian and Nobiin -(i)r-suffix tends to become 
redundant and therefore appears as a lexicalized element on some verbs. In 
Mattokki and Andaandi the gradual loss of the causative function of the -ir- 
extension has motivated the development of a reduplicated suffix. The resulting 
new -ir-ir-extension, realized as [iddi], is considered to be a compensation for the 
nearly defunct -ir. In the Kordofan Nubian languages the weakening of the 
causative function has resulted in -(i)r serving as a transitivizer on some Dilling 
verbs and on other verbs as an intransitivizer. On some Tagle verbs, in turn, -ir is 
even used in paradigmatic contrast to -er, thus differentiating singular from 
plural stems. Such morphologically marked singular stems only occur in 
Kordofan Nubian languages, whereas in the Nile Nubian languages they are 
unattested. 


Another instance of grammaticalization is the assumed morphological blending 
of the two donative verbs, resulting in the emergence of the innovative verb ti. In 
the Kordofan Nubian languages ti has begun to replace the original donative 
verbs, particularly in applicative constructions. These distinct stages of 
grammaticalization indicate that the western Nubian languages have undergone 
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more morphological and syntactic changes than the Nile Nubian languages 
which have retained the two original verbs. 


Suggesting that the Old Nubian and Nobiin -a-suffix is a converb marker and 
therefore different from the Old Nubian clitic predicate marker -a, we have 
highlighted some syntactic, morphological, and semantic properties of converbs 
in the Nile Nubian languages. They can express chains of successive events or 
even events prior or simultaneous to the event expressed by the main verb. 
Converbs are also employed as adverbial modifiers of main verbs. In these 
contexts, converbs are used in symmetric formations, i.e., the converb(s) and the 
main verb of a clause contribute equally to the expression of two or more events. 
In an asymmetric converb construction, by contrast, the converb and the 
adjacent main verb jointly express a single event. Such asymmetric formations 
are often associated with directed motion or transfer events or with the 
grammaticalization of the main verb as an aspect-marking or even valency- 
changing device. The latter is attested by the biverbal applicative construction in 
the Nile Nubian languages where the second verb is represented by a finite 
donative verb. This serves as a valence operator commonly licensing an 
additional argument with the role of a beneficiary. 


Unlike the biverbal applicative construction in the Nile Nubian languages, 
applicatives in the Kordofan Nubian and Midob form monoverbal constructions, 
since “give” has become a derivational morpheme being suffixed to the stem of 
the lexical verb by means of the linker -(i)n. This means that in Kordofan Nubian 
applicative constructions the development of “give” as a bound derivational 
morpheme has reached a further stage on the grammaticalization path than 
“give” in the Nile Nubian converb constructions. At least in Andaandi, the 
auxiliary-like “give” verb is a free form which can be separated from the 
preceding lexical verb by means of the question clitic te. 


Verbal number plays an important role, as it can express event number and 
participant number. The pluractional *-(i)j, for instance, conveys event plurality 
associated with various aspectual notions. In Andaandi, Dilling, and Midob it 
expresses intensive and repetitive actions, in Tagle repetitive and continued 
actions, and in Mattokki distributive events. It also has morphosyntactic 
functions, as indicated by the interaction between the -*(i)j-marked verb stems 
and the plural subject in intransitive clauses or the plural object in transitive 
clauses. In ditransitive applicative constructions the reflex of *-(i)j is selected by 
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the plural indirect object (i.e., the beneficiary), as attested in the Old Nubian 
example (144). In Kordofan Nubian ditransitive applicative constructions, 
however, it is the plural direct object (i.e., the theme) which selects a reflex of 
*(i)j, as shown in the Karko example (179). In transitive clauses *-(i)j is sensitive 
to the plural object (patient), as shown in the Old Nubian example (154) and 
Karko example (177). Thus, the selection of the *-(i)j-extension provides evidence 
of two patterns of alignment. Whereas the patient aligns with the beneficiary in 
Old Nubian, in Karko the patient aligns with the theme. These two patterns are 
known as secondary-object construction and indirect-object construction, 
respectively.226 


Verbal number marking in the Kordofan Nubian languages is far more complex 
than in the Nile Nubian languages. It is carried out by means of several formal 
strategies, including a variety of suffixes which may be combined with each 
other and with the alternation of the stem vowel and tone pattern. The 
morphological complexity of this system suggests that it is rather instable.227 In 
addition to expressing event number and participant number, Kordofan Nubian 
plural stems can even serve as valency-decreasing devices in agent-preserving 
and patient-preserving clauses which may convey facilitative and passive 
meanings. 


In addition to reconstructing several Proto-Nubian verb extensions, the present 
paper also shows striking phonetic and semantic resemblances between several 
Nubian and Nyima (mostly Ama) verb extensions. The Nubian causative suffix 
*(i)gir, for instance, exhibits a velar stop. A velar [g] is also found in the Ama 
directional/causative extensions -1g and -eg. The Ama causative verbs “feed” and 
“suckle” addressed in $/5.2 suggest that the -1g- and -eg-extensions have come to 
replace the now defunct causative a-prefix, the latter being a cognate of the 
Proto-Nubian *u- ~ o-prefix. 


The Kordofan Nubian reciprocal extension -in is comparable to the Ama dual -m, 


which, according to Norton, originates from a reciprocal extension.278 


When we consider that the Proto-Nubian liquid “7 is retained in most of its 
daughter languages, as attested by *ur “head,” *m-iir “barren,” and “tir “give to 
and or 3rd person,”2”9 it is quite conceivable that the Kordofan Nubian and 
Midob verbal plural suffix -er and the Mattokki and Andaandi plural object -ir- or 
-(i)r-ir-extension are cognates. They also appear to correspond to the Ama 
distributive extension -r and to the -r component of the complex Ama and Afitti 
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extensions (-Vd-a)-r and (-ta)-r, respectively. In addition to the shared -r-suffix, all 
of these extensions convey the semantic notion of plurality. 


The Midob plural stem extension -id- ~ -ud and the Ama distributive -fd share 
several features, such as a VC-shaped structure, a high vowel, and high tone. 
Moreover, they are both semantically associated with plurality. Therefore, it 
seems likely that they have a common genetic origin. 


As bound morphemes are less often subject to borrowing than free morphemes, 
these corresponding verb extensions point to a remote genetic relationship 
between Nubian and Nyima, rather than to contact-induced similarities. 


However, in addition to the suggestive evidence of their old genetic links, there 
are also indicators of recent convergence between Nubian and Nyima, as attested 
by lexical borrowings (Tables 1 and 2). Since the phonetic similarities of the Ama, 
Mandal, and Afitti items to the Kordofan Nubian items is stronger than to the 
corresponding Nile Nubian items, they indicate that Kordofan Nubian is the 
donor language of these borrowings. It is assumed that Ama and Afitti adopted 
Kordofan Nubian lexical items due to contact with the ancestors of the present 
Kordofan Nubian language speakers, after they had migrated to and settled in 
the Nuba Mountains. 


Abbreviations 


Vv 


1, 2, 3 - 1st, 2nd, 3rd person; 
ACC - accusative; 

An - Andaandi; 

APPL - applicative; 


Vv 


v 


Vv 


v 


CAUS - causative; 
CNV - converb; 


v 


Vv 


COM - comitative; 
COMM - command; 


Vv 


v 


CONT - continuous; 
DET — determiner; 
Dil - Dilling; 


DIM - diminutive; 


v 


v 


v 


DISTR - distributive; 


v 


DITR - ditransitive; 


Vv 
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>» GEN - genitive; 

» EXCL — exclusive; 
>» IMP - imperative; 
» INCL - inclusive; 

>» IND - indicative; 

>» INTEN - intentional; 
> INS - instrumental; 
> ITR - intransitive; 
>» JUS — jussive; 

» Ka-Karko; 

» Ma - Mattokki; 

>» LK - linker; 

» Loc - locative; 

» Mi- Midob; 

>» NEG — negation; 

» NEUT - neutral; 
NN - Nile Nubian; 
» No - Nobiin; 

oJ - object; 

ON - Old Nubian; 
>» PASS — passive; 


v 


v 


v 


>» PCNV - purposive converb; 

>» PL- plural of nominal; 

>» PLACT - pluractional; 

> PLR - plural verb stem; 

» PN - Proto-Nubian; 

PKN - Proto-Kordofan Nubian; 
PLOJ - plural object; 


v 


v 


>» PRED - predicate; 


v 


PRF — perfect; 

>» PROG - progressive; 
>» PFV - perfective; 

> PRS — present tense; 


v 


PST — past; 


v 


PT - preterite; 


v 


PTC - participle; 
>» PROG - progressive; 
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v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


Vv 


v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


PROH - prohibitive; 

Q- question; 

REFL — reflexive; 

RCP - reciprocal; 

RPT - repetitive; 

sj - subject; 

sc - singular of nominal; 
SGT - singulative; 

SNG - singular verb stem; 
STAT - stative; 

SUB — subessive; 

SUPE — superessive; 

Ta - Tagle; 

TH - theme; 

TOP - topic; 

TR - transitive; 

VER - veridical; 


VET - vetitive. 
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Examples from Pointner, “Verbal Number in Tabagq,” p. 83. © 
Werner, Tidn-dal, p. 52. © 


Werner’s grammar lacks explicit information on the marking of imperative 
forms. However, from the glossing of the examples ending in -ec ~ -ic, such as 
ott-éc “enter!” PL (ibid., p. 111) and péesir-ic “leave, go out!” PL (p. 115), one can 
conclude that -ec ~ -ic is the 2PL imperative marker. It is assumed to be a reflex 
of the pluractional *-(i)j-extension (see $/4.1). © 
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alice’ Restoring “Nile-Nubian”: How to 
Balance Lexicostatistics and Etymology in 
Historical Research on Nubian Languages 


author/ George Starostin 


dstucd/The paper offers a critical analysis of the proposal to dismantle the genetic 
unity of the so-called Nile-Nubian languages by positioning one of its former 
constituents, the Nobiin language, as the earliest offshoot from the Common 
Nubian stem. Combining straightforward lexicostatistical methodology with more 
scrupulous etymological analysis of the material, I argue that the evidence in 
favor of the hypothesis that Nobiin is the earliest offshoot may and, in fact, should 
rather be interpreted as evidence for a strong lexical substrate in Nobiin, 
accounting for its accelerated rate of change in comparison to the closely related 
Kenuzi-Dongolawi (Mattokki-Andaandi) cluster. 


kegwatds/comparative linguistics, Nilo- 
Saharan, glottochronology, lexicostatistics, Nubian, West Nilotic 


Introduction 


Although there has never been any serious disagreement on which languages 
constitute the Nubian family, its internal classification has been continuously 
refined and revised, due to such factors as the overall complexity of the 
processes of linguistic divergence and convergence in the “Sudanic” area of 


Africa; constant influx of new data that forces scholars to reevaluate former 
assumptions; and lack of scholarly agreement on what types of data provide the 
best arguments for language classification. 


Traditionally, four main units have been recognized within Nubian!: 


» Nile-Nubian, consisting of the closely related Kenuzi-Dongolawi 
(Mattokki-Andaandi) dialect cluster and the somewhat more distant 
Nobiin (= Fadidja-Mahas) cluster; 

>» Kordofan Nubian, or Hill Nubian, consisting of numerous (and generally 
poorly studied, although the situation has significantly improved in the 
past decade) languages such as Dilling, Karko, Wali, Kadaru, etc.; 

> Birgid (Birked, Birged), now-extinct , formerly spoken in Darfur; 

» Midob (Meidob), also in Darfur. 


This is, for instance, the default classification model adopted in Joseph 
Greenberg’s general classification of the languages of Africa,” and for a long time 
it was accepted in almost every piece of research on the history of Nubian 
languages. 


More recently, however, an important and challenging hypothesis on a re- 
classification of Nubian has been advanced by Marianne Bechhaus-Gerst.3 Having 
conducted a detailed lexicostatistical study of a representative batch of Nubian 
lects, she made the important observation that, while the percentage of common 
matches between the two main components of Nile-Nubian is indeed very high 
(70%), Kenuzi-Dongolawi consistently shows a much higher percentage in 
common with the other three branches of Nubian than Nobiin (Table 1). 


Midob Birgid Kadaru  ODebri_—iODilling + K/D 


K/D 54% 48% 58% 57% 58% 


Nobiin 40% 37% 43% 41% 43% 70% 


Table 1. Part of the lexicostatistical matrix for Nubian* 


In Bechhaus-Gerst’s view, such a discrepancy could only be interpreted as 
evidence of Kenuzi-Dongolawi and Nobiin not sharing an intermediate common 
“Nile-Nubian” ancestor (if they did share one, its modern descendants should be 
expected to have more or less the same percentages of matches with the other 
Nubian subgroups). Instead, she proposed independent lines of development for 
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the two dialect clusters, positioning Nobiin as not just a separate branch of 
Nubian, but actually the earliest segregating branch of Nubian. Consequently, in 
her standard historical scenario described at length in two monographs, there 
was not one, but two separate migrations into the Nile Valley from the original 
Nubian homeland (somewhere in South Kordofan/Darfur) — one approximately 
around 1,500 BCE (the ancestors of modern Nobiin-speaking people), and one 
around the beginning of the Common Era (speakers of Kenuzi-Dongolawi). As for 
the multiple exclusive similarities between Nobiin and Kenuzi-Dongolawi, these 
were explained away as results of “intensive language contact.”° The 
lexicostatistical evidence was further supported by the analysis of certain 
phonetic and grammatical peculiarities of Nobiin that separate it from Kenuzi- 
Dongolawi; however, as of today it is the lexical specificity of Nobiin that remains 
at the core of the argument. 


Bechhaus-Gerst’s classificatory model, with its important implications not only 
for the history of Nubian peoples, but also for the theoretical and methodological 
development of historical and areal linguistics in general, remains somewhat 
controversial. While it has been embraced in the recent editions of such 
influential online language catalogs as «Ethnologue and “«Glottolog and is 
often quoted as an important example of convergent linguistic processes in 
Africa,® specialists in the field often remain undecided,’ and it is concluded in 
the most recent handbook on African linguistics that “the internal classification 
of Nubian remains unclear.”® One of the most vocal opponents of the new model 
is Claude Rilly, whose research on the reconstruction of Proto-Nubian (in 
conjunction with his work on the historical relations and genetic affiliation of 
Meroitic) and investigation into Bechhaus-Gerst’s evidence has led him to an 
even stronger endorsement of the Nile-Nubian hypothesis than ever before.? 


While in theory there is nothing impossible about the historical scenario 
suggested by Bechhaus-Gerst, in practice the idea that language A, rather 
distantly related to language B, could undergo a serious convergent development 
over an approximately 1,000-year long period (from the supposed migration of 
Kenuzi-Dongolawi into the Nile Valley and up to the attestation of the first texts 
in Old Nubian, which already share most of the important features of modern 
Nobiin), to the point where language A can easily be misclassified even by 
specialists as belonging to the same group as language B, seems rather far- 
fetched. At the very least, it would seem to make perfect sense, before adopting it 
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wholeheartedly, to look for alternate solutions that might yield a more 
satisfactory explanation to the odd deviations found in the data. 


Let us look again more closely (Table 2) at the lexicostatistical evidence, reducing 
it, for the sake of simple clarity, to percentages of matches observed in a 
“triangle” consisting of Kenuzi-Dongolawi, Nobiin, and one other Nubian 
language that is universally recognized as belonging to a very distinct and 
specific subbranch of the family — Midob. Comparative data are given from the 
older study by Bechhaus-Gerst and my own, more recent examination of the 


basic lexicon evidence.1° 


Nobiin Midob 
K/D 70% 54% 


Nobiin 40% 


Table 2a. Lexicostatistical relations between Nile-Nubian and Midob 
(Bechhaus-Gerst)" 


Nobiin Midob 
K/D 66% 57% 


Nobiin 51% 


Table 2b. Lexicostatistical relations between Nile-Nubian and Midob 
(Starostin)12 


The significant differences in figures between two instances of lexicostatistical 
calculations are explained by a number of factors (slightly divergent Swadesh- 
type lists; different etymologizations of several items on the list; exclusion of 
transparent recent loans from Arabic in Starostin’s model). Nevertheless, the 
obvious problem does not go away in the second model: Midob clearly shares a 
significantly larger number of cognates with K/D than with Nobiin — a fact that 
directly contradicts the K/D-Nobiin proximity on the Nubian phylogenetic tree. 
The situation remains the same if we substitute Midob with any other non-Nile- 
Nubian language, such as Birgid or any of the multiple Hill Nubian idioms. 


The important thing is that there are actually two possible reasons for this 
discrepancy in the lexicostatistical matrix. One, endorsed by Bechhaus-Gerst, is 
that the K/D-Nobiin number is incorrectly increased by the addition of a large 
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number of items that have not been inherited from a common ancestor, but 
actually borrowed from Nobiin into K/D. An alternate scenario, however, is that 
the active recipient was Nobiin, except that the donor was not K/D — rather, a 
certain percentage of Nobiin basic lexicon could have been borrowed from a 
third, possibly unidentified source, over a relatively short period of time, which 
resulted in lowering the percentage of Nobiin matches with all other Nubian 
languages. 


Thus, for instance, if we assume (or, better still, somehow manage to prove) that 
Nobiin borrowed 6% of the Swadesh wordlist (i.e., 6 words on the 100-item list) 
from this third source, exclusion of these words from lexicostatistical calculation 
would generally normalize the matrix, increasing the overall percentage for the 
K/D-Nobiin and Nobiin-Midob pairs, but not for the K/D-Midob pair. 


The tricky part in investigating this situation is determining the status of those 
Nobiin words on the Swadesh list that it does not share with K/D. If the 
phylogenetic structure of the entire Nubian group is such that Nobiin represents 
the very first branch to be split off from the main body of the tree, as in 
Bechhaus-Gerst’s model (fig. 1), then we would expect a certain portion of the 
Swadesh wordlist in Nobiin to be represented by the following two groups of 
words: 


» archaic Nobiin retentions that have been preserved in their original 
meaning in that subgroup only, replaced by innovations in the 
intermediate common ancestor of Midob, Birgid, K/D, and Hill Nubian; 


v 


conversely, more recent Nobiin innovations that took place after the 
original separation of Nobiin; in this case, the Nobiin equivalent of the 
Swadesh meaning would also be opposed to the form reconstructible for 
the common ancestor of the remaining four branches, but would not 
reflect the original Proto-Nubian situation. 


Nobiin Midob Birgid K/D Hill Nubian 


Fig. 1. The revised classification of Nubian according to Bechhaus-Gerst 
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Indeed, we have a large share of Nobiin basic words that set it apart from every 
other Nubian languages (see the more than 30 items in $I of the list below), 
but how can we distinguish retentions from innovations? If the word in question 
has no etymological cognates in any other Nubian language, then in most cases 
such a distinction is impossible.!3 However, if the retention or innovation in 
question was not accompanied by the total elimination of the root morpheme, 
but rather involved a semantic shift, then investigating the situation from an 
etymological point of view may shed some significant light on the matter. In 
general, the more lexicostatistical discrepancies we find between Nobiin and the 
rest of Nubian where the Nobiin item has a Common Nubian etymology, the 
better the case for the “early separation of Nobiin” hypothesis; the more 
“strange” words we find in Nobiin whose etymological parallels in the other 
Nubian languages are highly questionable or non-existent, the stronger the case 
for the “pre-Nobiin substrate” hypothesis. 


In order to resolve this issue, below I offer a concise and slightly condensed 
etymological analysis of the entire 100-item Swadesh wordlist for modern 
Nobiin.!4 The lexical items are classified into three groups: 


> L Lexicostatistical matches (i.e., cases where the exact same lexical root is 
preserved in the exact same Swadesh meaning, without semantic shifts) 
between Nobiin and K/D. These are further divided into subcategories I.1: 
common Nubian roots, also found in the same meaning in all or some 
other branches of Nubian beyond Nile-Nubian; and I.2: exclusive 
isoglosses between Nobiin and K/D that may be either retentions from 
Proto-Nubian, lost in all other branches, or Nile-Nubian innovations 
replacing more archaic words. In either case, these data have no bearing 
on the issue of Nobiin’s uniqueness (although isoglosses in I.2 may be 
used to strengthen the case for Nile-Nubian). 

II. Lexicostatistical matches between Nobiin and other Nubian branches 
(Midob, Birgid, Hill Nubian) that exclude K/D. Upon first sight, such 
isoglosses might seem to weaken the Nile-Nubian connection, but in 


v 


reality they are not highly significant, as the K/D equivalents of the 
respective meanings may simply represent recent lexical innovations 
that took place already after the split of Nile-Nubian. 
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> III. Nobiin-exclusive lexicostatistical items that have a common Nubian 
etymology (III.1) or do not have any parallels in any of the other attested 
Nubian languages (III.2). This is the most significant group of cases, with 
items in subgroup III.1 testifying in favor of the early separation 
hypothesis (particularly if the lexicostatistical meaning in Nobiin can be 
shown to be archaic), and items in subgroup III.2 favoring the substrate 
explanation. Needless to say, it is the items in this group that will be 


receiving the most extensive commentary! 


100-Item Swadesh List for Nubian: The Data 


I. Nobiin/Kenuzi-Dongolawi Isoglosses 


1.1. General Nubian Isoglosses 


Vv 


“ashes”: N ubur-ti, K/D ubur-ti (= M uft-di, B ubur-ti, etc.). 

“belly”: N tt, K/D tu: (= M ta:, B tu, etc.). 

>» “bird”: N kawar-ti, K kawir-te, D kawir-te (= M a:béd-di, B kwar-ti, etc.). 
> “bite”: N dc-, K/D acc- (= M acc-, Dl ay, etc.). 

>» “black”: N uruim, K/D urumm- (= M udi, B t:de, Dl uri, etc.). 0 The Nile- 


Nubian form is an original nominal derivate (*ur-um “darkness”) from the 


v 


adjectival stem *ur- “black.” 
> “bone”: N gisir, K kid, D kthi:d (= M a:di, B kizidi, etc.). 0 Voiced g- in Nile- 
Nubian is irregular, possibly as a result of assimilation (<*kizir) or 
contamination.1® 
“breast”: N 6g, K/D og (= M 2:,B ogi, Dl aki, etc.). 
“claw/nail”: N sun-ti, K sutti, D sun-tr (= M stintin-di, B sun-di, etc.). 


v 


v 


> “cold”: N ér-ki, K oro:ke-l, D oro:fe-l (= Wali 6r-kd, Debri worr-un, etc.). 

» “die”: N di-, K/D di: (= M ti-, B ti-n-, Dl ti, etc.). 

“drink”: N nt-, K/D ni: (= M tk, B ni:, DI di, etc.). 0 From PN *ni- with 
regular denasalization in M and Hill Nubian languages. 

“ear”: N ukki, K/D ulug (= Dl ulje, M ulgf, etc.). 0 From PN *ulg-i. The Nobiin 
form goes back to ON ul(u)g- and shows a specific phonetic development 


v 


v 


(*-Ig- > -kk-); the latter, however, can in no way be construed as an 
archaism. 
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> (2) “eye”: N mdsn (= ON man-), D misst, K missi (= M pi-di). 0 A complicated 
case. The K/D forms perfectly correspond to M pi-di, going back to PN 
*miC-ti, where -C- is one of several consonants capable of triggering the 
lenition *-t- > -s- in K/D. If *-C- = *-, then the forms are further 
comparable with N ma:n, and we are either dealing with a one-time 
vocalic dissimilation *min > “map in N or two independent assimilations 
(*man > min-) in M and K/D, respectively. Alternately, the N form may be 
completely unrelated to the K/D-M isogloss, in which case the word 
should be moved to group III.2, since a separate form like *man “eye” 
would have no Common Nubian etymology of its own. 


v 


“fire”: N t:g, K i:g, D ug (= Dl ike, Debri ika; probably also B uzug, M ussi). 
The forms in B and M are comparable if the original stem is to be 
reconstructed as “usi-gi, with regular elimination of intervocalic *-s- in 
Hill and Nile Nubian. The vocalism is still problematic, but even without 
the B and M forms, parallels in Hill Nubian clearly show that the Nile- 
Nubian items represent an inherited archaism. 

“foot”: N dry, K ossi, D oss(1) (= B ose, M otti). 0 All forms go back to PN *oy(- 
ti). 

“give”: N té:-r, K ti-r, D trr (= M ti-, B te:-n, DI ti, etc.). 

“green”: N désst, K desse ~ dosse, D desse (= M téssé, B te:ze, Dl teje). 

“hand”: N éd-di (= ON ey-), K i:, D 1: (= M assi, B essi, DI igi, etc.). 0 All forms 
go back to PN “asi ~ *asi-ti. 

“head”: N ur, K/D ur (= M or, B tir, Dl or, etc.). 

“heart”: N dy (= ON ai-I-), K/D a: (=B ai-di, Dl a-l, etc.). 

“horn”: N nil, K nissi, D ni8si (= M ké:ct, B yis-ti, D do-ti). 9 All forms go back 
to PN *nayi.t” 

“1”: N ay, K/D ay (= M dy, Dle, etc.). 

“kill”: N fazy-é:r, K be:, D be: (= M pé-r-, B fi-larle). 

“knee”: N kur-ti, K kur-ti, D kur-tr (= M uru-d, B kur-ti, etc.). 

“know”: N irbé-ér (= ON i- ~ ia-r- ~ ie-r-), K iy-ir (= M lyd-, D i-er-). 0 The 
stem in modern Nobiin seems to be an extended form of the original 


v 


v 


Vv 


v 


Vv 


v 


v 


v 


v 


Vv 


Vv 


stem, though the nature of the extension is not quite clear. 


Vv 


“long”: N ndsst, K nosso, D noso (= M tassé, B nizze, D1 dayi, etc.). 0 Goes back 
to PN *nossi, although vocalic correspondences are somewhat irregular. 
» “louse”: N issi, K issi, D rssr (= M i:di, Dl iti-d, etc.). 
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“moon”: N tin-dtti, K un-atti ~ an-atti, D un-attr (= Dl nan-ti, Wali im-tt etc.). 


v 


4 The Nile-Nubian root is *un-; there are some problems with Hill Nubian 
forms, such as explaining the initial n- in Dl, but overall, there is no 
reason to doubt the common origin of all these items. 


v 


“neck”: N tyyt, K eyye, D eyye (= Kadaru e:). 0 Not clear if M é:r “neck” also 
belongs here (with a suffix?), but the Kadaru form is sufficient by itself to 
trace the word back to PN *eyi. 

“not”: N -mun, K/D -mun- (= Dl -min, B -m-, etc.). 9 A common Nubian 


v 


negative verbal stem (interestingly, not attested in M, which instead uses 
the suffixal morpheme -d:- for negation, something that could be 
construed as an archaism and used as a serious argument against early 
separation of Nobiin). 


v 


“one”: N we:r ~ wé:l, K we:r, D we:r (= M par-, B me:l-, Dl be, etc.). 
“person”: N id (= M fr, Dl id, etc.). 0 The old Nubian root is largely replaced 
by Arabisms in K/D (K zo:l, D adem), but the word 1d is still used in D as an 


archaism or in various idiomatic formations. 


v 


“rain”: N dwwi, K a-nn-essi (< *aru-n-essi “rain-water’), D aru (= M dré, B ale, 


v 


DI are, etc.). 0 The development *-r- > -w- in N is regular before *-i.18 

“red”: N gérl, K ge:le, D ge:le (= M ké:lé, B ke:le, Dl kele, etc.). 

“sand”: N siw, K si:w, D smu (= Dl Su-d, Debri Su-du, etc.). 

“see”: N né:l, K/D nal (= M kal-, B ell-, Dl gel, Kadaru peli, etc.). 0 All forms go 
back to PN *nali-. 

“sit”: (a) N d:g-, K/D ag (= M aug-, Dl ak-i, etc.); (b) N tiig-, K te:g, D te:g (= M 
tég-). 0 Two roots with very close semantics, both easily reconstructible 
back to PN. 
“sleep”: N né:r-, K ne:r, D ne:r (= M kéra-, B ne:ri, Dl jer, etc.). 0 All forms go 
back to PN *nerr-. 

“star”: N wingi, K wissi, D wissr (= M oné-di, B wa:n-di, Kadaru wono-ntu, etc.). 


v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


v 


4 There are some problems with the reconstruction, but it is possible that 
all forms go back to PN *win- ~ *wan-; at the very least, *win-ti “star” is 
definitely reconstructible for Proto-Nile-Nubian. 
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Vv 


“sun”: N maga (= ON ma§al-), K masil, D masil (= M passar). > The isogloss 
with M confirms PN status, although some phonetic peculiarities (such as 
the irregular -S- in N) as well as the attestation of the term maga ~ masa in 
Meroitic, where it denotes a supreme deity!? indirectly suggest a possible 
areal isogloss; if so, an alternate candidate for PN “sun” would be *e:s- > B 
i:zi, Dl ej “sun,” further related to M é:si “heat; midday,” K e:s id., D ers 
“afternoon.” In either case, N still aligns with K/D rather than anything 
else. 

you (sg.): N i-r, K e-r, D e-r (= M f-n, B e-di, Dl a, Karko yd, etc.). 0 Although 
all the forms are related (going back to PN *i-), N is noticeably closer to 


Vv 


K/D in terms of morphological structure (with the direct stem marker *- 
r). 
“tongue”: N nar, K ned, D ned (= M kada-ni, B nat-ti, Dl ale, Debri al-do, 


Vv 


etc.). 0 All forms go back to PN *nal(T)-.2° Interestingly, the ON equivalent 
tame- (no parallels in other languages) is completely different — the only 
case on the list where ON differs not only from N, but from all other 
Nubian languages as well. 

“tooth”: N ni:d, K nel, D nel (= M kad-di, B nil-di, Dl sili, etc.). 0 All forms 
reflect PN *nal-. 

“two”: N uww6, K owwi, D owwr (= M éd-di, B ul-ug, Dl ore, etc.). 9 All forms 


Vv 


Vv 


go back to PN *awri; the unusual cluster *-wr- is responsible for the 
unusual development *-r- > -w- already in Proto-Nile-Nubian (rather than 
just in N), and is actually seen explicitly in the extinct and very poorly 
attested Haraza Nubian: auri-yah “two.”21 

“walk (go)”: N juiu-, K/D ju: (= M sé-r-, Dl Su, etc.). 0 All forms go back to PN 


*cur-. 


Vv 


Vv 


“warm (hot)”: N jug, K/D jug-ri (= M st:w). 0 From PN *cug-. 
>» “who”: N nay, K ni:, D nr (= M ka:-rén, B ne:-ta, Dl de, etc.). 0 All forms go 
back to PN *na(y). 


1.2. Exclusive Nile-Nubian Isoglosses 
> “all”: N mallé:, K malle:, D malle. 


> “big”: N dawwi, K/D du:-l. 
> “burn”: N jugé-ér, K/D jug. 
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Vv 


“ego”: N kumbu:, D kumbu. ¢ Replaced in K by the recent compound 
innovation gas-katti (where the first root probably = ga:si “heavy, hard, 
rough”), but clearly reconstructible for Nile-Nubian on the whole. 
“feather”: N Sipir,2? D srbir. 


“leaf”: N ukkt, K/D ulug. 9 Same word as “ear.” 


v 


v 


v 


“man”: N ogji-l, K ogij, D ogy. 


v 


“many”: N diyyt, K dig-ri:, D dtyyt. 0 In ON usually attested as di:-, once as 
dig- (reflecting dialectal differences between N and K/D). 


v 


“nose”: N sorin, K sorin, D sorm. 


v 


“smoke”: N tuilli, D tulla. 0 This may be a recent innovation in both 
languages; cf. the morphological discrepancy, the fact that the stem inN 
is a better match for K tulli “chewing tobacco,” and the lack of attestation 
in ON. Obvious similarity with Nuer to:l, Dinka tol “smoke” suggests an old 
areal isogloss. 

“that”: N mdn, K/D man. 

“this”: N in, K in, Dm. The subsystems of deictic pronouns in M, B, and 


v 


v 


Hill Nubian are much less cohesive than in Nile-Nubian and do not allow 
for reliable reconstructions of any PN items that would be different from 
Nile-Nubian. 

“what”: N min, K min, D min. ¢ It is quite possible that the Nile-Nubian 


v 


situation here is innovative, since all other branches agree on *na(i)- as a 
better equivalent for PN “what?”: M né:-n, B na-ta, DI na, Karko ndi, etc.23 


v 


“woman”: N id-én, K em, D en. 9 Technically, this is not a fully exclusive 
Nile-Nubian isogloss — cf. B e:n “woman.” However, the main root for 
“woman” in Nubian is *il- (ON il-, M id-di < il-ti, Dl eli, Karko il, etc.); *e:n is 
the common Nubian word for “mother,” which has, most likely, 
independently shifted to “woman” in general in modern Nile-Nubian 
languages and in B. N is particularly innovative in that respect, since it 
uses a compound formation: id “person” + én “mother.” 


II. Nobiin / Non-K/D Isoglosses 


IL1, Potential K/D innovations 


> “bark”: d:ci (= M acci-di). 0 Possibly < PN *aci “bark, chaff.” As opposed to 
K/D gabad (no parallels in other languages). 
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Vv 


“fly”: wdzy-ir (= B ma:-r). 0 May reflect PN *way- “to fly” (*w- > m- is regular 
in B). However, the corresponding form in D is war “to jump, leap, 
spring,” and typologically the development “jump” — “fly” is far more 
common than the reverse. Opposed to K firr, D firr “to fly” with no 
parallels outside of Nile-Nubian. 

“liver”: N dibé: (= M témméji). 0 In D, the old word has been replaced by the 
Arabic borrowing kibda:d. The isogloss between N and M allows to 


Vv 


reconstruct PN *dib- “liver.” 


Vv 


(?) “night”: N dwd (= ON oar-). 0 A rare case where K/D are clearly more 
innovative than N: K/D ugu: “night” occasionally has the additional 
meaning “24 hours,” and further comparison with ON uk-r- ~ uk-l- “day,” 
K ug-re:s, D ug-re:s, N ug-ré:s, M ud (< *ugu-d) id. suggests that “24 hours; 
day-night cycle” was the original meaning. On the other hand, N dwd is 
comparable with M 6:d (< *awa-d?) and could very well be the original PN 
equivalent. 


Vv 


“skin”: N ndwd (<*nawar, cf. pl. nawar-i:; = B no:r, DI dor, etc.). 9 Opposed to 
K qin, D ayn “skin, leather.” 


11.2. Potential Synonymy in the Protolanguage 


v 


“come”: ki-il (= M i:-, B ki). 0 The K/D equivalent is ta: “to come,” related to 
Hill Nubian forms (DI ta, Debri ta-re, Kadaru ti-ri, etc.). Old Nubian texts 
feature numerous instances of both ki- and ta- in the meaning “to come,” 
with the semantic difference between them poorly understood; in any 
case, it is likely that both *ki- and *ta- have to be reconstructed for PN as 
synonyms (possibly suppletives), with subsequent simplification in 
daughter branches, meaning that neither the situation in Nobiin nor in 
K/D may be regarded as a straightforward innovation. 


III. Nobiin-exclusive Items 
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Vv 


v 


v 


v 


v 


vy 


III.1. Nobiin-exclusive Items with a Nubian Etymology 


“blood”: N di:s (= ON dis-). 0 Related to K des, D des, M téssi “oil; liquid fat; 
butter”; the meaning in N is clearly innovative, since the original PN root 
for “blood” is well distributed across non-Nile-Nubian lineages (M aggér, 
B igir, Dl ogor, etc.). 

(?) “earth”: N gur (= ON gul- ~ gud-). 0 The same word is also found in D as 
gu: “earth, ground, floor” and in K as gu: “field, acre; earth (surface).” 
According to Werner, in modern Nobiin the meaning “earth = soil” is also 
expressed by the same root,”4 whereas ON iskit- “earth; dust” > Nobiin 
iski:d corresponds to the narrower meaning “dust” in Werner’s 
dictionary.” It is perfectly possible, however, that this is all simply a 
byproduct of inaccurate semantic glossing and that the situation in 
Nobiin is actually exactly the same as in K/D. In this case, the word has to 
be moved to $1.2 (or 91.1, if B izzi-di “earth” also belongs here). 

“hear”: N uikké-ér (= ON ulg-ir- ~ ulg-ar- ~ ulk-ir-). 0 Transparent derivation 
from ulug “ear.” The old verbal root “hear” is present in K/D (K gij-ir, D 
gy-ir) and Hill Nubian (DI ki-er- etc.) < PN *gi(j)-. The situation in Old 
Nubian/Nobiin is seemingly innovative. 

“meat”: N dri. 0 Probably a recent innovation, since the ON equivalent for 
“flesh, meat” is gad-, with a likely etymological parallel in M kadi “meat 
without bones.” As for dri, the shape of this word is reminiscent of an 
adjectival derivate (cf. fargy “thick, heavy’), making it comparable with K 
are, D are “inside, interior.” The most common Nubian equivalent for 
“meat,” however, is *kosi ~ *kosu > K/D kusu, M 6s6-nf, B kozi, Dl kwaye, etc. 
(?) “root”: N jui:. 0 Perhaps related to D ju: “nether stone for grinding,” K 
ju: “hand mill” (if the original meaning was “bottom, foundation”), but 
the semantic link is weak. Notably, the word is not attested in ON where 
the equivalent for “root” is dulist- (no etymology). The most common 
form for “root” in Nubian is *ir- (M ir-di, Dl ir-tad, etc.). 

“say”: N fg-ir (= ON ig-ir “tell”). 0 Same as D i:g “tell, narrate”; in N, this 
seems to have become the main equivalent for “say.” Other ON words 
with similar meanings include the verbs pes- (direct speech marker), il- 
(“speak,” “tell’”) and we- (very rare, probably a K/D dialectism); the latter 
is the common Nubian equivalent for “say” (cf. K we:, D we:, Dl fe, Kadaru 


wei, etc.). 
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Vv 


“swim”: N kucc-ir. 0 Not attested in ON; phonetically corresponds to D kuj- 
“to be above,” kuj-ur- “to place above, set above,” kuc-ceg- “to mount, 
ride.” If the etymology is correct, the semantic development can only be 
unidirectional (“to be on top/on the surface” — “to swim”) and the 
meaning in N is clearly secondary. That said, the word “swim” in general 
is highly unstable in Nubian languages (almost every idiom has its own 
equivalent). 

“tree”: N kdy (= ON koir-). 0 Comparable with D kord “a k. of jujube (Ziziphus 
spina-christi)”; if the etymology is correct, a secondary generalization of 


Vv 


the meaning to “tree (gen.)” in N would perfectly agree with the fact that 
a much better candidate for PN “tree” is *par > Dl hor, Dair or, Wali for, K 
ber “wood,” D ber “wood” (the meaning “tree” in K/D, as in N, is 
expressed by an innovation: K jowwi, D jo:ww1, formerly “Acacia nilotica”). 
“we”: N uw: © ON u-). 0 ON has two 1PL pronouns: u- and e-r-, the 


v 


distinction between which is still a matter of debate; Browne, Werner, 
and others have suggested an old differentiation along the lines of 
inclusivity, but there is no general consensus on which of the two 
pronouns may have been inclusive and which one was exclusive. In any 
case, the two forms are in complementary distribution in modern Nile- 
Nubian languages: N only has w:, K/D only have a-r-. On the external level, 
K/D forms are better supported (cf. M. a:-df, B a-di), but forms cognate 
with N t are also occasionally found in Hill Nubian, e.g., Wali 57.26 
Without sidetracking into in-depth discussion, it should be acknowledged 
that u: may well be a PN archaism retained in N. 


III.2. Nobiin-exclusive Items without a Nubian Etymology 


v 


“dog”: N mug (= ON mug-). 9 Not related to PN *bal (K wel, D wel, M pa:l, B 
mel, DL bol, etc.); no parallels in other Nubian languages. 


Vv 


“dry”: N sdmd. Not related to K soww-od, D soww-ed “dry” or their 
cognates in Hill Nubian (Debri Sua-du, etc.). 
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> (?) “eat”: N kab- (= ON kap-). 0 ON shows dialectal variety: besides the 
more common kap-, there is also at least one hapax case of ON kal- “eat” = 
K/D kal. It is not entirely clear if the two roots are indeed unrelated: a 
scenario where ON kap-, N kab- < Nile-Nubian *kal-b- (cf. such derived 
stems as D kal-bu- pass. “be eaten,” kal-be:r “eat to satisfaction”) cannot 
be ruled out. However, it would run into additional phonetic and 
morphological problems. From an external point of view, only K/D kal < 
PN *kal has sufficient etymological backup; cf. Dl kol, M al- id. Regardless 
of etymologization, N kab- is clearly innovative. 


v 


“fat”: N silé:. 0 Not attested in ON; no parallels in any other languages. 


v 


“fish”: N dngisst. 0 Replaces ON watto-; neither of the two words has any 
clear parallels in K/D or any other Nubian languages. A possible, though 
questionable, internal etymology is “living in water” (from an- “to live” + 
*essi “water,” see notes on “water” below). 

“full”: N midd-ir (= ON medd- ~ midd- “to be full/ready”). 9 Possibly from an 
earlier *merid- (this form is actually attested a few times in ON sources). 


v 


The item is quite unstable in the Nubian group on the whole; the PN 
equivalent remains obscure. 


v 


(?) “good”: N mas. 0 This word does not have a Nubian etymology; 
however, the older equivalent gén (= ON gen-), mainly used in the modern 
language in the comparative sense (“better”), is clearly cognate with D 
gen “good, healthy” and further with such Hill Nubian items as Dl ken, 
Debri ken “good,” etc., going back to PN *gen-. Were the semantic criteria 
to be relaxed, this item should have been moved to $11.1. 


v 


“hair”: N Sigir-tt. 0 Not attested in ON. The form is similar to K si:r “hair,” 
but phonetic correspondences would be irregular (*-g- should not be 
deleted in K). On the contrary, D dil-tr “hair” perfectly corresponds to M 
té:-di, B dill-e, Dl tel-ti, etc. and is reconstructible as PN “del- or “del-. Forms 
in N and K would seem to be innovations — perhaps the result of separate 
borrowings from a common non-Nubian source. 


v 


“lie (down)”: N flyy-ir (= ON pi-). 9 No parallels in other languages. 


v 


“mountain”: N mulé:. 0 Probably a recent innovation, since the ON 
equivalent is naj-. No parallels in other languages. Opposed to M o:r, B 
kur, DI kul, Karko kiirt, etc. < PN *kur- (in K/D this word was replaced by 
borrowings from Arabic). 
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Vv 


v 


Vv 


Vv 


v 


Vv 


Vv 


Vv 


Vv 


“name”: N tanis (= ON tayis-). 0 No parallels in other languages. The most 
common Nubian equivalent for “name” is K erri, D errr, M art, B erei, Dl or, 
etc. < PN *ari. 

“new”: N mirt: (= ON miri-). 0 No parallels in other languages. The common 
Nubian root for “new” is K e:r, D er, B e:r, Dl er < PN *e:r. 

“road”: N ddwwit (= ON dawi- ~ dawu-). 9 Although it is likely that ddwwf < 
*dari (see “rain” above), the word is hardly directly related to K darub, D 
darib’ since the latter is transparently borrowed from Arabic darb-. A 
separate early borrowing into ON from the same source cannot be 
excluded, but it is also possible that the word has a completely different 
origin. 

“seed”: N kéjir (= ON kojir-). 0 No parallels in other languages. The 
common Nubian root for “seed” is *ter- (K te:ri, D te:rt, Dl ter-ti). 

“small”: N kudti:d. 0 No parallels in other languages, but the word is 
generally unstable throughout the entire family. 

“stand”: N ménj-ir. 0 Attested only once in ON (as meyj-), where the usual 
equivalent for “stand” is noj()-. The corresponding K/D stem is K te:b, D 
te:b, but a better candidate for PN “stand” is the isogloss between M tékk- 
ér- and DI tek-er < PN *tek-. 

“stone”: N kid (= ON kit-). 0 No parallels in other languages. The common 
Nubian root for “stone” is *kul- (K/D kulu, M ulli, B kul-di). 

“tail”: N jéléw. 0 No parallels in other languages. The common Nubian root 
for “tail” is *e:b (K e:w, D eru, M é:mi, Dl eb, etc.). The old vocabulary of 
Lepsius still gives aw as an alternate equivalent, meaning that jéléw is 
clearly an innovation of unclear origin. (Possibly a concatenation of *e:b 
with some different first root?). 

“water”: N dmdn (= ON aman-). 0 No parallels in other languages. The 
common Nubian root for “water” is *as-ti (K essi, D essi, M d:ct, B eji, Dl ati, 
etc.). The innovative, rather than archaic, character of N dmadn is clearly 
seen from the attestation of such idiomatic formations as és-kalé: ~ as-kalé: 
“water wheel” and ma:n-éssf “tear” (lit. “eye-water”); see also notes on 
the possible internal etymologization of “fish” above. The word dmdn has 
frequently been compared to the phonetically identical common Berber 


” *ama-n,”? but the inability to find any additional 


equivalent for “water, 
Nobiin-Berber parallels with the same degree of phonetic and semantic 


similarity make the comparison less reliable than one could hope for. 
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>» “white”: N nila (= ON nulu-). > No parallels in other languages. The 
common Nubian root for “white” is *ar- (K/D ar-o, M add-é, B e:l-e, Dl ar-i, 
etc.). 


III.3. Nobiin-exclusive Recent Borrowings 


» “cloud”: N gémm < Arabic gayma-. Replaces ON niy-, a common Nubian root 
(= D niccr, M técci-di, B na:si-di, etc.). 

» “yellow”: N asfar < Arabic ’asfar. The word in general is highly unstable in 
Nubian and not reconstructible for PN. 


Analysis of the Data 


Based on the presented data and the etymological discussion accompanying (or 
not accompanying) individual pieces of it, the following observations can be 
made: 


1. Altogether, $III.2 contains twenty items that are not only 
lexicostatistically unique for Nobiin, but also do not appear to have any 
etymological cognates whatsoever in any other Nubian languages. This 
observation is certainly not conclusive, since it cannot be guaranteed 
that some of these parallels were missed in the process of analysis of 
existing dictionaries and wordlists, or that more extensive 
lexicographical research on such languages as Midob or Hill Nubian in 
the future will not turn out additional parallels. At present, however, it is 
an objective fact that the percentage of such words in the Nobiin basic 
lexicon significantly exceeds the corresponding percentages for any 
other Nubian language (even Midob, which, according to general 
consensus, is one of the most highly divergent branches of Nubian). Most 
of these words are attested already in ON, which is hardly surprising, 
since the majority of recent borrowings into Nobiin have been from 
Arabic and are quite transparent as to their origin (see $/1II.3). 
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2. Analysis of $/II.1 shows that in the majority of cases where the solitary 
lexicostatistical item in Nobiin does have a Common Nubian etymology, 


semantic comparison speaks strongly in favor of innovation, i.e., semantic shift 


7 7b 


in Nobiin: “blood” < “fat,” “hear” < “ear,” “meat” < “inside,” “say” <— “tell,” 


7 


“swim” < “be onthe surface,” “tree” < “jujube”; a few of these cases may be 
debatable, but the overall tendency is clear. This observation in itself does not 
contradict the possibility of early separation of Nobiin, but the near-total lack 
of words that could be identified as reflexes of Proto-Nubian Swadesh 
equivalents of the respective meanings in this particular group clearly speaks 
against this historical scenario. 

3, It is worth mentioning that the number of isoglosses that Nobiin shares with 
other branches of Nubian to the exclusion of K/D ($111.1) is extremely small, 
especially when compared to the number of exclusive Nile-Nubian isoglosses 
between Nobiin and K/D. However, this observation neither contradicts nor 
supports the early separation hypothesis (since we are not assuming that 
Nobiin should be grouped together with B, M, or Hill Nubian). 


Conclusions 


Based on this brief analysis, I suggest that rejection of the Nile-Nubian 
hypothesis in favor of an alternative historical scenario as proposed by 
Bechhaus-Gerst is not recommendable, since it runs into no less than two 
independent historical oddities/anomalies: 


1, assumption of a huge number of basic lexical borrowings from Kenuzi- 
Dongolawi into Nobiin (even including such elements as demonstrative 
and interrogative pronouns, typically resistant to borrowing); 

2. assumption of total loss of numerous Proto-Nubian basic lexical roots in 
all branches of Nubian except for Nobiin (19-21 possible items in $/III.2). 
Such conservatism would be highly suspicious; it is also directly 
contradicted by a few examples such as “water” (q.v.) which clearly 


indicate that Nobiin is innovative rather than conservative. 


By contrast, the scenario that retains Nobiin within Nile-Nubian, but postulates 
the existence of a “pre-Nobiin” substrate or adstrate only assumes one historical 
oddity, similar to (1) above — the (presumably rapid) replacement of a large 
chunk of the Nobiin basic lexicon by words borrowed from an unknown 
substrate. However, it must be noted that the majority of words in $III.2 are 
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nouns, rather than verbs or pronouns, and this makes the idea of massive 
borrowing more plausible than in the case of presumed borrowings from K/D 
into Nobiin.2° 


This conclusion is in complete agreement with the tentative identification of a 
“pre-Nile- Nubian substrate” in Nobiin by Claude Rilly,?! who, based on a general 
distributional analysis of Nubian lexicon, claims to identify no fewer than fifty- 
one Nobiin lexical items derived from that substrate, most of them belonging to 
the sphere of basic lexicon. It remains to be ascertained if all of Rilly’s fifty-one 
items are truly unique in Nobiin (as I have already mentioned above, some of 
these Nobiin isolates might eventually turn out to be retentions from Proto- 
Nubian if future data on Hill Nubian and Midob happens to contain etymological 
parallels), but the fact that Rilly and the author of this paper arrived at the same 
conclusion independently of each other by means of somewhat different 
methods looks reassuring. 


If the Nile-Nubian branch is to be reinstated, and the specific features of Nobiin 
are to be explained by the influence of a substrate that did not affect its closest 
relative (K/D), this leaves us with two issues to be resolved — (a) chronology (and 
geography) of linguistic events, and (b) the genetic affiliation of the “pre-Nile- 
Nubian substrate” in question. 


The aspect of chronology has previously been discussed in glottochronological 
terms.°” In both of these sources the application of the glottochronological 
method as introduced by Morris Swadesh and later recalibrated by Sergei 
Starostin allowed to generate the following classification and datings (fig. 2): 
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Fig. 2. Phylogenetic tree for the Nubian languages with glottochronological 
datings (generated by the StarlingNJ method)?4 
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= 
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If we take the glottochronological figures at face value, they imply the original 
separation of Proto-Nile-Nubian around three to three and a half thousand years 
ago, and then a further split between the ancestors of modern Nobiin and K/D 
around two to two and a half thousand years ago. Interestingly enough, these 
events are chronologically correlatable with the two main events in the history 
of Nile-Nubian languages according to Bechhaus-Gerst, but not quite in the way 
that she envisions it: her “early separation of Nobiin” becomes the early 
separation of Nobiin and K/D, and her “later separation of K/D” becomes “final 
split between Nobiin and K/D.” The interaction between Nobiin and the 
mysterious “pre-Nile-Nubian substrate” must have therefore taken place some 
time in the 1st millennium CE (after the split with K/D but prior to the 
appearance of the first written texts in Old Nubian). Nevertheless, at this point I 
would like to refrain from making any definitive conclusions on probable dates 
and migration routes, given the possibility of alternate glottochronological 
models. 


The other issue — linguistic identification of the “pre-Nile-Nubian substrate” — 
is even more interesting, since its importance goes far beyond Nubian history, 
and its successful resolution may have direct implications for the reconstruction 
of the linguistic history of Africa in general. Unfortunately, at this moment one 
can only speculate about what that substrate might have been, or even about 
whether it is reasonable to speak about a single substrate or a variety of idioms 
that may have influenced the early independent development of Nobiin. 


Thus, Rilly, having analyzed lexical (sound + meaning) similarities between his 
fifty-one “pre-Nile-Nubian substrate” elements and other languages spoken in 
the region today or in antiquity, reached the conclusion that the substrate in 
question may have contained two layers: one related to ancient Meroitic, and 
still another one coming from the same Northern branch of Eastern Sudanic 
languages to which Nubian itself is claimed to belong.*4 An interesting example 
of the former would be, e.g., the resemblance between ON maSal “sun” and 
Meroitic ms “sun, sun god,” while the latter may be illustrated with the example 
of Nobiin Sigir-ti “hair” = Tama sigit id. However, few of Rilly’s other parallels are 
equally convincing — most of them are characterized by either significant 
phonetic (e.g., Nobiin sti: vs. Nara sa: “milk”) or semantic (e.g., Nobiin né:g 
“house” vs. Nara lég “earth”) discrepancies, not something one would really 
expect from contact relations that only took place no earlier than two thousand 
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years ago. Subsequent research has not managed to alleviate that problem: cf., 
e.g., the attempt to derive Nobiin nul “white” from proto-Northeast Sudanic 
*yesil “tooth,”*> unconvincing due to multiple phonetic and semantic issues at 


the same time. 


In A3eiKu Agpuxu, an alternate hypothesis was put forward, expanding upon an 
earlier observation by Robin Thelwall,3° who, while conducting his own 
lexicostatistical comparison of Nubian languages with other potential branches 
of East Sudanic, had first noticed some specific correlations between Nobiin and 
Dinka (West Nilotic). Going through Nobiin data in $/III.2 yields at least several 
phonetically and semantically close matches with West Nilotic, such as: 


> tulli “smoke” — cf. Nuer to:l, Dinka tol “smoke”; 
>» kid “stone” — cf. Luo kidi, Shilluk kit, etc. “stone”; 
> jeléw “tail” — cf. Nuer jual, Dinka yal, Mabaan yile, etc. “tail.” 


Additionally, Nobiin mig “dog” is similar to East Nilotic *yak->” and Kalenjin 
*no:k,>® assuming the possibility of assimilation (*y- > m- before a following labial 
vowel in Nobiin). These parallels, although still sparse, constitute by far the 
largest single group of matches between the “pre-Nile Nubian substrate” and a 
single linguistic family (Nilotic), making this line of future research seem 
promising for the future — although they neither conclusively prove the Nilotic 
nature of this substrate, nor eliminate the possibility of several substrate layers 
with different affiliation. 


In any case, the main point of this paper is not so much to shed light on the 
origin of substrate elements in Nobiin as it is to show that pure lexicostatistics, 
when applied to complex cases of language relationship, may reveal anomalies 
that can only be resolved by means of a careful etymological analysis of the 
accumulated evidence. It is entirely possible that advanced character-based 
phylogenetic methods might offer additional insight into this problem, but 
ultimately it all comes down to resolving the problem by means of manual 
searching for cognates, albeit without forgetting about statistical grounding of 
the conclusions. 


In this particular case, I believe that the evidence speaks strongly in favor of 
reinstating the Nile-Nubian clade comprising both Nobiin and Kenuzi- 
Dongolawi, although it must be kept in mind that a common linguistic ancestor 
and a common ethnic ancestor are not necessarily the same thing (e.g., the 
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linguistic conclusion does not at all exclude the possibility that early speakers of 
Kenuzi-Dongolawi did shift to Proto-Nile-Nubian from some other language — 
not necessarily Nubian in origin itself). 


Abbreviations 


> B—Birgid; 

» D—Dongolawi; 

>» DI— Dilling; 

>» K— Kenuzi; 

>» K/D — Kenuzi-Dongolawi; 
>» M—Midob; 

>» N—Nobiin; 

» ON — Old Nubian; 

» PN — Proto-Nubian. 
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Starostin, A3vKu Afpuku. @ 


One possible argument in this case would be to rely on data from external 
comparison. Thus, if we agree that Nubian belongs to the Northern branch of 
the Eastern Sudanic family, with the Nara language and the Taman group as its 
closest relatives (Rilly, Le méroitique et sa famille linguistique; Starostin, AzviKu 
Agpuxu), then, in those cases where Nobiin data is opposed to the data of all 
other Nubian languages, it is the word that finds better etymological parallels in 
Nara and Tama that should be logically regarded as the Proto-Nubian 
equivalent. However, in order to avoid circularity or the additional problems 
that one runs into while investigating chronologically distant language 
relationship, I intentionally restrict the subject matter of this paper to internal 
Nubian data only. © 
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14. Reasons of volume, unfortunately, do not allow to go into sufficient details on 
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many of the more complicated cases. A subset of 50 words, representing the 
most stable (on average) Swadesh items, has been analyzed in detail and 
published (in Russian) in Starostin, AsviKu Agpuxku, pp. 224-295. A complete 100- 
item wordlist reconstructed for Proto-Nubian, with detailed notes on phonetics, 
semantics, and distribution, is scheduled to be added to the already available 
annotated 100-item wordlists for ten Nubian languages, published as part of «/ 
The Global Lexicostatistical Database. © 
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15. Note on the data sources: for reasons of volume, I do not include all available 
data in the etymologies. Nobiin (N) forms are quoted based on Werner’s 
Grammatik des Nobiin; if the word is missing from Werner’s relatively short 
glossary, additional forms may be drawn upon from either older sources, such 
as Lepsius’s Nubische Grammatik, or newer ones, e.g., Khalil’s Worterbuch der 
nubischen Sprache (unfortunately, Khalil’s dictionary is unusable as a 
lexicostatistical source due to its unwarranted omission of Arabic borrowings 
and conflation of various early sources). The ancient forms of Old Nubian (ON) 
are taken from Gerald Browne’s Old Nubian Dictionary. 


Data on the other languages are taken from the most comprehensive published 
dictionaries, vocabularies, and/or wordlists and are quoted as follows: Kenuzi 
(K) — Hofmann, Nubisches Worterverzeichnis; Dongolawi (D) — Armbruster, 
Dongolese Nubian; Midob (M) — Werner, Tidn-dal; Birgid (B) — Thelwall, “A Birgid 
Vocabulary List”; Dilling (Dl) — Kauczor, Die Bergnubische Sprache. Hill Nubian 
data other than Dilling are used sparingly, only when it is necessary to specify 
the distribution of a given item; occasional forms from such languages as 
Kadaru, Debri, Karko, and Wali are quoted from wordlists published in Thelwall, 
“Lexicostatistical Relations between Nubian, Daju and Dinka” and Krell, Rapid 
Appraisal Sociolinguisyic Survey among Ama, Karko, and Wali Language Groups. 


Proto-Nubian forms are largely based on the system of correspondences that 
was originally laid out in Marianne Bechhaus-Gerst’s reconstruction of Proto- 
Nubian phonology in “Sprachliche und historische Rekonstruktionen im 
Bereich des Nubischen unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung des Nilnubischen,” 
but with a number of emendations introduced in Starostin, Azeicu Agpuxu. Since 
this study is more concerned with issues of cognate distribution than those of 
phonological reconstruction and phonetic interpretation, I will refrain from 
reproducing full tables of phonetic correspondences, but brief notes on 
peculiarities of reflexes of certain PN phonemes in certain Nubian languages 
will be given for those cases where etymological cognacy is not obvious or is 
disputable from the standard viewpoint of the neogrammarian paradigm. @ 
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Bechhaus-Gerst, “Nile-Nubian Reconsidered,” p. 94 lists this as one of two 
examples illustrating the alleged archaicity of Old Nubian and Nobiin in 
retaining original PN “g-, together with ON gouwi “shield.” However, in both of 
these cases K/D also show k- (cf. K/D karu “shield”), which goes against regular 
correspondences for PN *g- (which should yield K/D g-, see “red”), meaning that 
it is Nobiin and not the other languages that actually have an innovation here. 
e 


Reconstruction somewhat uncertain, but initial *y- is fairly clearly indicated by 
the correspondences; see detailed discussion in Starostin, A3bicu Afpuxu, pp. 56- 
57.2 


Bechhaus-Gerst, “Nile-Nubian Reconsidered,” p. 93 counts this as an additional 
slice of evidence for early separation of N, but since this is an innovation rather 
than an archaism, there are no arguments to assert that the innovation did not 
take place recently (already after the separation of N from K/D). © 


Hofmann, Material fiir eine Meroitische Grammatik, 86. © 


See the detailed discussion on this phonetically unusual root in Starostin, A3bucu 
Agpuxu, p. 80. @ 


Bell, “Documentary Evidence on the Haraza Nubian Language,” p. 10. © 
Khalil, Wérterbuch der nubischen Sprache, p. 124. © 


In Starostin, A3viKu Agpuxu, p. 92 I suggest that, since the regular reflex of PN *n- 
in Hill Nubian is d-, both Nile-Nubian *min and all the na(i)-like forms may go 
back to a unique PN stem *nwV-; if so, the word should be moved to 911.1, but in 
any case this is still a common Nile-Nubian isogloss. 


Werner, Grammatik des Nobiin, p. 357. © 


The meanings “sand; dust” are also indicated as primary for Nobiin iskid ~ iskit 
in Khalil, Worterbuch der nubischen Sprache, p. 48. © 


Krell, Rapid Appraisal Sociolinguistic Survey among Ama, Karko, and Wali Language 
Groups, p. 40. @ 


As per Bechhaus-Gerst, “Nile-Nubian Reconsidered,” p. 93. © 
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30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


Lepsius, Nubische Grammatik, p. 274. © 


Where *-n is a productive plural marker, cf. Bechhaus-Gerst, “Sprachliche und 
historische Rekonstruktionen im Bereich des Nubischen unter besonderer 
Berticksichtigung des Nilnubischen,” p. 109. © 


For a good typological analogy from a relatively nearby region, cf. the contact 
situation between Northern Songhay languages and Berber languages as 
described, e.g., in Souag, Grammatical Contact in the Sahara. @ 


Rilly, Le méroitique et sa famille linguistique, pp. 285-289. © 


Starostin, Asvixu Agpuku, pp. 34-36; Vasilyey & Starostin, 


“JleKCUKOCTaTUCTMYeCcKad KlaccHpukalid HYOMMCKUX ASbIKOB.” © 


For a detailed description of the StarlingNJ distance-based method of 
phylogenetic classification and linguistic dating, see Kassian, “Towards a Formal 
Genealogical Classification of the Lezgian Languages (North Caucasus).” © 


Rilly, Le méroitique et sa famille linguistique, p. 285. © 
Rilly, “Language and Ethnicity in Ancient Sudan,” pp. 1181-1182. © 


Thelwall, “Lexicostatistical Relations between Nubian, Daju and Dinka,” pp. 
273-274, © 


VoRen, The Eastern Nilotes, p. 354. © 


Rottland, Die Siidnilotischen Sprachen, p. 390. © 
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alice’ Morphological Evidence for the 


Coherence of East Sudanic 


auther/ Roger M. Blench 


dbstct/Fast Sudanic is the largest and most complex branch of Nilo-Saharan. First 
mooted by Greenberg in 1950, who included seven branches, it was expanded in 
his 1963 publication to include Ama (Nyimang) and Temein and also Kuliak, not 
now considered part of East Sudanic. However, demonstrating the coherence of 
East Sudanic and justifying an internal structure for it have remained 
problematic. The only significant monograph on this topic is Bender’s The East 
Sudanic Languages, which uses largely lexical evidence. Bender proposed a 
subdivision into Ek and En languages, based on pronouns. Most subsequent 
scholars have accepted his Ek cluster, consisting of Nubian, Nara, Ama, and 
Taman, but the En cluster (Surmic, E. Jebel, Temein, Daju, Nilotic) is harder to 
substantiate. Rilly has put forward strong arguments for the inclusion of the 
extinct Meroitic language as coordinate with Nubian. In the light of these 
difficulties, the paper explores the potential for morphology to provide evidence 
for the coherence of East Sudanic. The paper reviews its characteristic tripartite 
number-marking system, consisting of singulative, plurative, and an unmarked 
middle term. These are associated with specific segments, the singulative in t- and 
plurative in k- as well as a small set of other segments, characterized by complex 
allomorphy. These are well preserved in some branches, fragmentary in others, 
and seem to have vanished completely in the Ama group, leaving only traces now 
fossilized in Dinik stems. The paper concludes that East Sudanic does have a 
common morphological system, despite its internal lexical diversity. However, this 
data does not provide any evidence for the unity of the En languages, and it is 
therefore suggested that East Sudanic be analyzed as consisting of a core of four 


demonstrably related languages, and five parallel branches which have no 
internal hierarchy. 


kegwatds/Past Sudanic, Nilo-Saharan, comparative linguistics 


Introduction 


The East (formerly “Eastern”) Sudanic languages, spread between Chad and 
Northern Tanzania, constitute a branch of Nilo-Saharan with a proposed 
membership of nine families, including Nilotic, the largest and most complex 
group. We owe the original concept of East Sudanic to Greenberg who attributed 
seven branches to it,! shown in Table 1, together with their modern names. 
Families unknown to Greenberg are added in the “Current” column. 


Greenberg (1950) Current 


Nubian Nubian + Meroitic 
Beir-Didinga Surmic 
Barea Nara 
Tabi Eastern Jebel 
Merarit Taman 
Dagu Daju 
Southern Nilotic 
Nyima 
Temein 


Table 1. Greenberg’s original concept of East Sudanic 


Greenberg was not aware of Nyimang and Temein, and these were added later in 
Greenberg together with Kuliak,? now considered by Bender to be a separate 
branch of Nilo-Saharan.? Greenberg claimed East Sudanic was part of “Chari- 
Nile,” a group which included Central Sudanic, Kunama, and Bertha.* Chari-Nile 
is also now not thought to be valid.> Somewhat confusingly, Tucker had earlier 
published a book entitled The Eastern Sudanic Languages but it is largely about 
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Central Sudanic, Ubangian, and Nilotic languages.® Prior to Greenberg, many 
individual languages or small groups had been described in Tucker & Bryan, but 
they were not combined into a larger unit.” Greenberg makes a large number of 
proposals for grammatical and lexical isomorphs, which more recent scholars 
have not followed up in detail.8 


East Sudanic languages are by far the most well-known branch of Nilo-Saharan, 
with Nilotic and Nubian the main focal points. This is undoubtedly a reflection of 
the cultural prominence of the speakers and their relative accessibility. However, 
rather like Bantu, Nilotic represents a recent expansion and is only a fragment of 
the internal diversity of Eastern Sudanic. Nubian has attracted researchers 
because of its old manuscript attestations and epigraphic tradition. It has long 
been suspected that the extinct Meroitic language is part of East Sudanic,? but 
the small number of unambiguously identified lexemes made this argument 
difficult to sustain. However, with the work of Rilly and Rilly & De Voogt this 
argument can be considered secure.!° Rilly places Meroitic as coordinate with 
proto-Nubian as part of his “Northern East Sudanic” family. Map 1 shows their 
approximate distribution in recent times. 
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Map 1. The East Sudanic languages 


The nine branches remain the accepted listing with some relatively minor 
reassignments. There have been few attempts to synthesise data on East Sudanic, 
the unpublished MSc thesis of Ross,!! who was a student of Bender, and Bender’s 
own studies and monograph.!” The study by Starostin of Nubian—-Nara-Tama is 
part of a project to re-evaluate East Sudanic as a whole from the point of view of 
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lexicostatistics.13 Bender gives basic phonologies representative of each branch, 
as well as an argument for the coherence of East Sudanic based principally on 
lexical evidence. This latter was locally printed in Carbondale and is best 
described as problematic to read for those who are not strongly motivated to 
penetrate its forest of acronyms and compressed citations. It has therefore hada 
very limited impact on Nilo-Saharan studies. However, it is full of interesting 
suggestions for isoglosses and presents an elaborate table of sound 
correspondences, so it undoubtedly merits close study. Unlike Bender’s Omotic 
compendium, it does not include original lexical forms systematically, and 
hence each entry needs to be rechecked against original and more current source 
data. It is safe to say Bender’s publications did not have a resounding impact on 
the scholarly community. 


Despite its previous acceptance, the published arguments for the coherence of 
East Sudanic remain weak. No unambiguous innovations, lexical or phonological, 
mark all branches as members. Some researchers have expressed scepticism 
about its unity. However, studies of East Sudanic by Dimmendaal broadly accept 
the classification of Bender, although using very different criteria for accepting 
its coherence. However, Gtildemann remains sceptical, arguing that internal 
typological differences may be evidence for convergence rather than genetic 
affiliation.!© The «’Glottolog takes a far more extreme position, treating all 
branches as distinct families. 


Lexical evidence 


East Sudanic as a Unity 


Claims for the reality of East Sudanic are largely based on lexical evidence. 
Bender proposes the most significant set of proposals in this area,!” but 
Greenberg’s original argument also includes some suggestions. Assuming the 
coherence of East Sudanic, the proposals for an internal structure are tenuous. 
Bender has argued in various places that East Sudanic has two main subdivisions, 
which he notates Ek and En, on the basis of the first person independent 
pronoun (Table 2).18 
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Ek —_— Branch 
El Nubian 
E3 Nara 
E5 Nyima 
E7 Taman 


En 
E2 
E4 
E6 
E8 


E9 


Branch 
Surmic 
Eastern Jebel 
Temein(?) 
Daju 


Nilotic 


Table 2. Bender’s subclassification of East Sudanic 


The first person singular subject pronoun in East Sudanic, first set out by 


Greenberg and later supplemented by Bender, forms a distinctive set (Table 3): 


Branch 
Nubian 
Nara 

Nyima 
Taman 
Surmic 
Surmic 
Eastern Jebel 
Temein 
Daju 

West Nilotic 
East Nilotic 


South Nilotic 


Language(s) Form 
Nobiin ay 
Nara ag 
Ama a(i) 
All wa, wo 
Didinga a 
Kwegu aan 
Gaahmg aan 
Ronge nan 
Nyala aaga 
Dinka an 
Masai, Turkana, Nandi, Teso nanu 


Pokot 


Table 3. First person singular subject pronoun in East Sudani!9 


Even this dataset does not entirely support Bender’s division, since Daju appears 


to fall in the Ek group. The forms with a nasal largely correspond to Bender’s En, 


while those without nasals correspond to Ek. However, on this evidence, the 


presence of a velar cannot be said to characterise all Ek languages. 
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The Ek Languages 


Bender, Ehret, Rilly, and Starostin agree that at least Nubian, Nara, Tama, and 
perhaps Nyimang form a subgroup (Ehret’s “Astaboran”).?° The lexical tables 
below provide a summary version of the compilations of Rilly sometimes with 
updated citations. Table 4 shows the Ek forms for “drink” which seem to refer to 


a protoform “dii. 
Subgroup _—_ Language Attestation 
Nara lit 
Nubian Dilling di 
Nubian Midob til 
Nyima Ama li 
Taman Proto-Taman *li(y)- 


Table 4. Ek lexical isogloss, “drink,” *dii21 


Table 5 shows a common form for “house,” assuming Nubian preserves a velar 
lost in the other languages. The vowel is not entirely clear, but I provisionally 


reconstruct a mid central vowel. 


Subgroup Language Attestation 


Nubian Midob kar 
Nubian Nyala aare 
Nara wol 
Nyima Ama wel 
Taman Tama wal 


Table 5. Ek lexical isogloss, “house,” *kal2? 


Table 6 shows a lexical isogloss for “mouth,” “anal. However, the Eastern Jebel 
language Gaamhg also appears to be either cognate or else a loan, so this 
constitutes slightly imperfect evidence. 
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Subgroup Language Attestation 


Nubian Andaandi agil 
Nara auld 
Nyima Ama nal 
Taman Abu Sharib awl 
E Jebel Gaahmg ag 


Table 6. Ek lexical isogloss, “mouth,” *anal?3 


Table 7 presents the evidence for the lexical isogloss, “two,” perhaps *wari(m) if 
the -m in Nyima is to be included. 


Subgroup Language Attestation 
Nubian Haraza auri-yah 
Nubian Old Nubian uwo 
Nubian Karko are 

Nara ari-ga 
Nyima Proto-Nyima *arm- 
Taman Proto-Taman *wari 


Table 7. Ek lexical isogloss, “two,” *wari(m)4 


The En Languages 


Though the En languages share overlapping isoglosses, they do not share enough 
common material to be conclusively considered a genetic unity. Bender 
recognizes that the arguments for membership of Temein in his En group are 
sketchy. Table 8 presents one of Bender’s better common glosses. 
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Subgroup Language Attestation 


Surmic Murle 6ald5k 

E Jebel Aka baaba 
Temein Temein papatit 
Daju Liguri ku6udu 
E Nilotic Lopit a.bob.io 
E Nilotic Maa a.bob.oki 


Table 8, En lexical isogloss, “bark n.,” *-bob- 


Morphological Evidence 


In the light of these problems with the lexicon, it may be that a better case for 
East Sudanic can be made on the basis of morphology. Bryan had already noted 
the existence of a “t-k substratum” in a variety of languages across East-Central 
Africa.2° These elements are affixes on nominals associated with number 
marking. Her argument is somewhat confused, as this feature is unlikely to be a 
substrate feature of some lost phylum. Most plausibly, it is a feature of Nilo- 
Saharan which has been borrowed into Afroasiatic (since it is definitely not a 
widespread feature of Afroasiatic). Bryan identifies the following morphological 
elements: 


» Singulative -t 
>» Plural -k 
>» Plural -N 


The majority of languages she uses to exemplify this principle would now be 


26 while 


»27 


classified as East Sudanic. Greenberg calls moveable k- a “stage III article 
Ehret calls it both an “adjective suffix” and a “noun particularizing prefix. 


”28 notes that it is 


Bender, who considers it a “noun-class formative remnant, 
widespread but not universal in Nilo-Saharan. Also included are some Cushitic 
languages, but the extension of the “substratum” is somewhat strained. The T- 
affix in Afroasiatic is a widespread marker of feminine gender and a deep level 
connection with Nilo-Saharan through semantic shift is not impossible. Bender 


also discusses N-affixes in Nilo-Saharan,”? reprising observations by Tucker & 
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Bryan.° Storch also takes up the issue of N/K and T/K alternations in relation to 
Nilotic noun morphology.3! 


These affixes are certainly present in East Sudanic languages along with others. 
Many languages also permit gemination or consonant doubling. The origins of 
gemination in suffixes remains in doubt, but may arise from resuffixing, just as 
long consonants in Niger-Congo can arise from reprefixing in noun class 
languages. Moreover, nominals in East Sudanic can allow “affix-stacking,” the 
addition in sequence of one or more affixes as part of historical stratification. 


The paper considers each branch of East Sudanic in turn, and briefly lays out the 
evidence for the affix system, as well as the presence of gemination and stacking. 
Discussion of the membership of individual branches, and their structure is not 
given here, but can be consulted in standard references.** 


Individual Branches 


Nubian and Meroitic 


Nubian demonstrates strong evidence for tripartite number marking in nouns. 
Jakobi & Hamdan describe Karko, which has a restricted system of suffixed 
singulatives, where -Vt and -d are allomorphs (Table 9). 


Gloss SG PL 
sorghum weé-t wee 
hair (ér-ét téél 


bulrush millet énd-ét énd 
tooth ji-d jul 


breast al-d dal 


Table 9. Karko singulatives?5 


However, the majority of suffixes denote plurals (Table 10). The majority seem to 
be allomorphs of the singulative suffix, thus q ~ Vl ~ Vr, with a distinct second set, 
Vp ~ Vy. The suffix -Vnd may be a composite of the nasal and alveo-dental 
suffixes. 
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Gloss 
body 
heart 
star 
milk 
chicken 


cat 
blood 
fire 


river 
rope 
shield 


ostrich 


Table 10. Karko plural marking?4 


Proto-Nubian may have had a fully functional tripartite system, which has now 


eroded leaving both singulatives and plurals, but not simultaneously. Once 


allomorphy is taken into account, the available affixes are very restricted. A 


language such as Midob has a still more reduced system, with only the alveo- 


dental t ~ di (Table 11). 
Gloss SG 
thing sdar 
house ad 
child ucct 
woman iddi 
cow tea 


PL 
saarti 
atti 
uccédi 
iddédt 


tayiti 


Table 11. Midob nominal plurals*5 
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The restricted corpus for Meroitic and the absence of reliable grammatical 
information makes it problematic to know the nature of its affix system. 


However, a couple of glosses which are considered reliable almost certainly show 


singulatives comparable to other Nubian languages: 


Gloss Transliteration | Approx. pronunciation 
sister kdise, kdite /kadie, kadit/ 


life pwrite /bawarit/ 
Table 12. Meroitic glosses showing singulative marking*® 
Nara 
Nominal plurals in Nara are created through suffixing and sporadic gemination 


of the final consonant. The six plural classes are shown in Table 13. There are 
weak correlations with semantics and these are given only as indicative: 
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Suffix Gloss SG PL Semantics 


-ka - fox kerfe kerefka animals 
K 
animal oof oofka 
-ta - heart asma asimta body parts 
T 
meat nooti noota 
-a - ear tus tusa animals and 
Vv plants 
thorn keer keera 
-tta = blood kito kitotta collectives(?) 
T 
grass sum sumitta 
-CCa -I bride solobi solobba people, animals 
goat bele bella 
-&da -S gland fodi fodgdzaa internal 
secretions 
milk ngidi ngidgdjaa 
course 


Table 13. Nara number marking in nouns?” 


The plurals in last three classes which involve consonant doubling and change 
the final vowel to -a may simply be allomorphs of an underlying -a suffix. These 
may derive froma single rule and thus not exemplify the characteristic East 
Sudanic suffixes. 


4.6. Nyima 


Nyima covers two related languages, Nyimang and Afitti, now usually known as 
Ama and Dinik respectively. Both languages have retained only traces of the 
complex noun morphology characteristic of other East Sudanic branches. Ama 
nouns have a single plural-marking suffix, -yi (or -gi after a liquid). Even this is 
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dropped when number can be inferred from either a numeral or a quantifier. 
There are a small number of suppletives for persons: 


Gloss SG PL 
person, PL people woday wad 
child wodén durin 


Table 14. Suppletive plural forms in Ama 


Reduplication can be used to express collectives, e.g., dami “egg”; dadami “all the 
eges.” 


Otherwise the loss of most plural marking is very marked in comparison with 
related branches. For Dinik, De Voogt notes number marking briefly, which he 
states is only applied consistently to animates. Dinik has three plural markers, - 
gor, -nd, and -é,38 A comparison of the lexicon of Dinik yields some possible 
evidence for fossil affixes. Dinik in particular has a wide range of nominals with - 
Vk suffixes (Table 14). 


Gloss Attestation 
river kwoalak 
dura sorghum — manak 
scorpion nwunak 
grave tirik 
lightning arsak 

salt ardik 

spear matsak 


Table 15. The fossil affix -Vk in Dinik®? 


Despite their lexical affinity to the Ek branch, Nyima languages have all but lost 
their indicative noun morphology. However, as Norton observes,*° the 
characteristic t/k alternations are well preserved in the verbal system in the 
distinction between factative and progressive. Table 16 exemplifies this 
alternation. 
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Gloss Factative Progressive 


build t-ug-e k-uig 
dig t-iw-o k-tw 
light (fire) t-us-é k-tig-in 
build tugé kwo 
chop taid kat 

dig tiwo kitt 


Table 16. T/K marking on Ama verb stems*! 


Norton has a lengthy argument about how the nominal alternation became 
attached to verbs, which he summarises as follows: 


I therefore propose that this class of verbs attests the Nyima 
cognate of the wider Nilo-Saharan T/K alternation. This entails a 
chain of events in which the T/K alternation first moved from the 
noun (singular/plural) to the verb (singulactional/pluractional), 
and then shifted in meaning from verbal number to verbal aspect 
(factative/progressive) [...]. Seen in this light, the significance of 
moving T/K morphology onto verbs in the Nyima branch is that it 
renewed an existing system of irregular 


singulactional/pluractional alternations.*7 


This shift from the nominal to the verbal system suggests that Nyima need no 
longer be treated as the missing piece in the puzzle of East Sudanic morphology. 


Taman 


Descriptions of the morphology of Taman languages are very limited. 
Kellermann provides a summary of number marking in nouns, based on the 
manuscript material of Stevenson (Table 17): 
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Affix SG Affix PL Gloss 


+t meya-t -k meéeya-k blacksmith 
+t wigi-t -E wigl-€ bird 

-V dunyo -(V)k dunyo-k elbow 

-@ gaan -(V)k gaan-tk tree 

5) wal -V wal-u house 

-k tar-ak -V tar-o chief 

X po -(V)n_— rin. =p 

-@ dw6r -(V)y dwor-on knee 


Table 17. Tama nominal number-marking*3 


As with other East Sudanic languages, once allomorphy is taken into account, 
number-marking affixes are quite reduced. Tama has -t, -k, -(V)N, and an 
underspecified vowel. No examples of synchronic tripartite number marking are 
given, but the use of -t in the singulative and the “moveable” -k all point to this 
as formerly operative. The underspecified V in -VC suffixes suggests 
compounding, as in other East Sudanic languages. 


Surmic 


Surmic displays abundant evidence for three-term number marking. Table 18 


shows its operation in Laarim: 


Gloss SG Generic PL 
gazelle boronit boron- boronua 
nail gurmalott  — gurmal- gurmaleeta 


Table 18. Tripartite number marking in Laarim** 


Yigezu & Dimmendaal focus on Baale and Table 19 shows its number marking 
system and identifiable affixes. The variability in Baale is extremely high with 
many minor differences, so the analysis is not always certain. For example, 
“stomach” might represent an original -NV affix, eroded by the subsequent 
addition of the -TV. 
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Gloss Affix SG Affix PL 


arm, hand -D ayt -NV ayinnd 
moon -D old -KV jolagé 
man, person -D éé -TV eetd 
goat - éés -TV ééta 
head -A awd -TV ooti 
face, forehead -A nommd -TV nuundi 
stomach -A kennd -TV keendi 
ear -NV Itddni -NV mnd 
rope ») massdjt -N mooassén 


Table 19. Baale number marking and affixes 


From this evidence, Baale has singulars in -(N)A, -S, and -NV and plurals with -KV, 
-TV, and -N. 


Eastern Jebel 


To judge by the data in Bender,*® Aka has a richer system of number marking 
than Gaahmg. Extracting the affixes from the system of number-marking, the 
following (at least) occur (Table 20): 
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Gloss Affix SG Affix PL 


tongue -D kala =A, -T kala.ati 
knee 57) kusu -N kusuu.ni 
belly D elle -T elle.ti 

ear 7) sigii -T sigii.de 
fish -@ 2oogu -T 2ougu.di 
dog @ kele -V kele.i 
bone -K gamoo.ka -N gamoo,pi 
egg -K 2omuu.ke -T vumu.ti 
horn -K kasul.ge -V kasvol.i 
cloud -V aabuga -T aabug.adi 


Table 20. Examples of Aka number marking on nouns*” 


As with Gaamhg, nouns can have zero marking, singulatives a velar or 
underspecified vowel, with plural affixes -Ti, -Ni, or a single vowel. Some plural 
suffixes, such as -aTi, probably combine two affixes, a pattern found elsewhere in 
East Sudanic. 


Temein 


Temein consists of three languages, Temein, Keiga Jirru, and These.*8 Surface 
forms for number marking in Temein are highly diverse and not easy to predict, 
even though the basic elements are relatively few. Temein languages operate a 
three-way system of number-marking with an unmarked form plus singulatives 
and pluratives, also known as “replacive.”4? However, the erosion of this system 
has meant that nouns where three terms occur synchronically are relatively rare. 
Table 21 shows some examples of these: 
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Language _— Gloss SG Unmarked PL 


Temein dura morinintet morinis morin 

(one grain) (head of (dura 
grain) plant) 

Keiga meat bilandak mndak kindadik 

Jirru (one piece) 

Keiga medicine méredak komoro 

Jirru (roots) 

These fat (n.) ndnyédak ndnya? kindnya? 


Table 21. Tripartite number marking in the Temein cluster 


Number marking in Temein displays typical Nilo-Saharan characteristics, 
although these are combined in ways that are difficult to predict for individual 


nouns. The most common elements are: 


“Moveable k-” (with an underspecified vowel), prefixed, suffixed or both, 


v 


where prefixed kV- is a typical strategy for Arabic loanwords 
Addition of final -NI 

Addition of final -a[?] 

Singulative marking with -If, -Is 


v 


v 


v 


v 


Vowel lengthening and unpredictable changes in vowel quality 


a 


Changes in ATR quality of the vowel 


v 


Suppletion is present although not always easy to identify due to vowel 
changes and shortening 


Prefix k- 


In the Temein cluster k- is strongly associated with plurals and can occur before, 
after, and at both ends of a word. The underspecified vowel often results in a 
copy of the stem vowel, though not in every case. The vowel can disappear when 
the stem begins with an approximant. Table 22 shows surface forms in Temein: 
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Gloss Unmarked PL 


belly dom komik 

big mbu kimbtk 
hill, stone kuret kukuret 
shield wor kword? 


Table 22. Temein -Vk, kV- nominal affixes 


This affix has an allomorph -Vk that can mark singulative as in These (Table 23): 


Gloss SG Unmarked 
firewood mdrenytk mdreyn 

ear ywantk kween 

eye nddnik kenyn 

fish keledqak kddla 


Table 23. These -Vk singulative affix 


In the case of the singulative for “fish,” it appears that it has already been 
marked once as a singulative with -f and the -Vk has been subsequently affixed. 


Final -NI 


Less common is -NI or -IN in final position. Temein examples are shown in Table 
24: 


Gloss Unmarked PL 
friend wormya kérmyant 
hanging frame sesilay sestlant 
moon kou kikéwin 


Table 24. Temein -IN, -NI plural affix 


The following affixes can thus be attributed to Temein, -T, -K, -N, -S, -V. Temein 


shows no evidence for consonant gemination. 
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Daju 


Daju languages also show evidence for the characteristic three-way number- 
marking contrast of Nilo-Saharan, albeit realised in a fragmentary way in many 
languages. Stevenson describes the three-way contrast in Shatt Tebeldia: 


Many nouns have three forms, representing mass or collective / 
unit / units. [...] The suffix is then replaced by another, or a 
further suffix is added, to denote the plural of the unit. [...}>° 


This is shown for two glosses in Table 25: 


Gloss SG Unmarked PL (countable) 
egg gilis-ic gilis gilis-u 
worm ox-uic Ox ox-ulj-iny 


Shatt and Laggori at least have considerable diversity of surface affixes marking 
number, either singulative or plural with suffixes as well as *replacing word 
endings.>! Boyeldieu describes the number marking in Shatt Damman in some 
detail (Table 26). 
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Category SG PL 


sG/pl. alternation -V -u 
st n 
“C sp, -ic/-in, -d(d)ic/-d(d)in 
aig er 
-()c -ta/-d(d)a 
PL only -in 
-u 
-ta/-d(d)a 
-ti/-d(d)i 
tin 
-dik 
SG only -ic 
-tic/-d(d)ic 
-C 


-sinic/-zinic 
Table 26. Number-marking suffixes in Shatt Damman*? 


Boyeldieu also lists a significant number of irregular forms. There are three 
classes of noun, those with alternation, and those with singulatives and those 
with plurals. It appears there are now no examples of three-way contrast. Despite 
the surface variety, allomorphy suggests there are five underlying affixes, -N, -T, - 
K, -y, and -V where V is a high back vowel. In addition, the -x suffix may an 
allophone of an underlying fricative, i.e., -S (s ~ z), which would give Daju a 
complete set of East Sudanic affixes. Some singulative suffixes, such as -zinic, 
illustrate multiple compounding. There are, however, no examples of 


gemination. 


The alternating nominal suffixes of Dar Daju described by Aviles present a far 
simpler set.°? Every noun has one of four singular suffixes. Aviles calls these 
“classificatory” although they have no obvious semantic association. These 
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alternate with four plural suffixes, although these all appear to be allomorphs of 
-ge (Table 27). 


Class Gloss SG 

1 elder jam-ne 

2 liver cacaw-ce 
3 mouth uk-e 

4 car watir-i 


Table 27. Singulative suffixes in Dar Daju>4 


The singulative suffixes -NV, -t{V, and -V (where V is a front vowel) can be 
attributed to Dar Daju. 


Nilotic 
West Nilotic 


The principal overview of noun morphology in West Nilotic is presented by 
Storch. Western Nilotic also has an emergent classifier system, described in some 
detail in Storch but omitted here. Table 28 summarizes the affixes of West 
Nilotic: 
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Semantics 
general 


general 


round, mass, 
small 


body 


space 


unspecified 
unspecified 
abstract 
Semantics 


general 


general 


round, mass, 
small 


body 
space 
unspecified 


unspecified 


abstract 


Mayak Mabaan Jumjum Dinka Nuer 


-(W)k -k(a) -kV -k,-V 
-(V)n -Cin -ni -N,-V eiiite 
y 
-dn 
-kt -C 
(#. 
N?) 
aj -y 
-it -tdn -t “t 
-din 


-k, -Ci, -ki, - we -kA -k 
cé ke 
=Gi?; = -Ne? -V(N) V,-, -Ni, -in, - 
cé? NVE Né, -én 
“i -e (2) -£ -€ 
-Ci -l i -l 
[-] 

-t, -Cé -ri, - -Vdi +t -di 

te 
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Semantics 

general 

general 

round, mass, small 
body 

space 

unspecified 
unspecified 


abstract 


Belanda Bor 


S. Lwoo 
-k(V), -ke 

-ni, -n(i)n, -ne 
-e 


-i 


*ti, -(t)a? 


Table 28. Number marking affixes in West Nilotic® 


-(C)a? 


If we presume the same processes of allomorphy as elsewhere in East Sudanic, 


the number marking affixes of Proto-West Nilotic can be summarized more 


briefly: 


>» Underlying affixes: -KV, -TV, -NV, -V 
» Compound affixes: -TVN, -VTV, -VNV 


East Nilotic 


The only survey of East Nilotic lexicon remains Voen’s,°® and this can provide 


an impression of number marking morphology, although descriptions of 


individual languages provide more detail. For example, Kuku has unmarked 


nominals, with singulatives in some cases, and plurals, both suffixed. Table 29 


shows examples of the main number-marking strategies in Kuku. 
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Gloss Affix SG Affix PL 


cattle tick -T(T) mistrittt -D mdsér 

black ant -T mukun.ét —D mukain 

Bari -N+-T bari.nit -D bart 

hippo @ yards -S+-N yardJin 
school D suktlu -K suktilu.ki? 
nose D komé -S komé.st? 
cheek 7) nébt -T nébi.at 

speck D béret -N béret.dn 
hedgehog -@ lenipidut -T+-M lenipuidu(t)lin 
knife 7) wali -V walt.a 


Table 29. Kuku singulatives and plural markers*” 


The underlying logic of the singulatives is evident; nouns that are considered 
inherently plural are unmarked, with individuals marked by suffix. Thus “Bari” is 
a nation and the singulative applies to a Bari person. The suffixes are all 
allomorphs of a basic - VT form, except for the additional nasal, which is either a 
person marker or the nasal also occurring in the plural. Plural suffixes can be 
reduced to a dental, a velar, a nasal and an underspecified vowel. The only 
unusual feature is the -s1? suffix, which may be innovative. 


South Nilotic 


There are two published reconstructions of South Nilotic.>® Rottland includes a 
substantial comparative wordlist as well as discussions of number marking. 
Tucker & Bryan discuss number marking with respect to Pokot and Nandi- 
Kipsigis. Based on their illustration of Pokot, Table 30 extracts a sample of 
singular/plural pairings in Pokot, which illustrate singulatives in -V(V)N and -tV 
and plural in -kV. -V(V) suffixes are also common, but it is unclear how many are 
allomorphs and how many are distinct roots. 
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Gloss Affix SG Affix PL 


the calf -Tv mady.ta -V mody.ee? 
the duiker -Tv céptirkic.ta -kV céptirkic.ka 
the flea -VN + - kamatyadn.téé —-kV kamét.ka 
Tv 
the spear -Tv nat.at -V,- ndt.w.ée 
v(V) 
the lover -VN + - camtin.té -V *cam.{ 
Tv 
the barred -V maran.eé? -kV maran.ka 
door 


Table 30. Examples of Pokot number marking®? 


Pokot shows evidence for an original singulative -V(V)N, which has been 
resuffixed with -tV(V). 


The number system of Endo, another language of the Markweeta (Marakwet) 
group, is described by Zwarts. Endo has a wide range of singulative suffixes 
shown in Table 31, although once allomorphy is considered, they can probably be 
reduced to a rather simpler set. Zwarts argues that plurals constitute the 
unmarked set. 


Gloss Affix SG PL 
cloud -tV pool.ta pool 
woman -ka kaar.ka kaar 
grasshopper -wa taalim.wa taalim 
cedar -wa taraak.wa taraak 
patch of grass -wa+-Vn sitis.waan stitis 
medicine -wa+-Vn saakit.yaan saakit 
European -Vn chtimp.iin chumpa 
shoe -V kweer.a kwéér 


Table 31. Endo singulative suffixes 
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Underlyingly, therefore. Endo has the singulatives -V(V)N, -tV, -V, -kV, and an 
unmarked plural. Despite the surface differences, the West Nilotic system in 
these two examples is broadly similar. 


Synthesis 
A feature of East Sudanic, and indeed Nilo-Saharan more generally, is extensive 


allomorphy. Each affix appears under several guises, often reflecting the stem to 
which is suffixed. Table 32 shows the typical allomorphs of East Sudanic nominal 


affixes: 
Affix Interpretation Typical allomorphs 
-T dentals /t/,/t/,/4/,/4/ 
-K velars /k/, /g/ 
-N nasals /n/,/9/,/p/ 
-S fricatives /s/, /§/, /43/ 
-V non-central vowels —//i/, /u/ 
-A central vowels /a/ 


Table 32: Allomorphs of East Sudanic nominal affixes 


Table 33 shows the presence or absence of individual affixes in each branch, 
together with affix-stacking and gemination, as well as the table which supports 
this analysis. 
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Branch - - - - - Aff. Gem. Ref. 


Nubian + - + - - + - T. 9,10 

Nara a + = + ay = at shee 

Nyima - ? - T. 15, 16 

Taman ar + + + = - a Sealey, 

Surmic + + + + + = = T. 19 

E Jebel + + + + - + - T. 20 

Temein ef + + + cf ar - M2223; 
24 

Daju i tr fs ¢ + oy = De 26,27 

WwW + + + + - + = T. 28 

Nilotic 

E + + + + + + + T. 29 

Nilotic 

S + + + + = + = T. 30, 31 

Nilotic 


Table 33. East Sudanic nominal affixes and associated 


The resultant pattern is not perfect but still indicative for the structure of East 
Sudanic. The number-marking suffixes form complete sets in En languages, with 
-S attested only in Nara. This implies that all five affixes were present in proto- 
East Sudanic but were preferentially lost in the Ek languages. Affix-stacking, 
though present in Nubian, is otherwise absent in Ek languages but is likely to be a 
retention from proto-East Sudanic. Gemination is too sparsely distributed to 
draw any conclusions, but is plausibly an independent development of no 
classificatory significance. 


Internal Structure of East Sudanic 


The evidence presented points to a common inheritance in East Sudanic number 
marking strategies. The distribution of affix-stacking and complete affix sets 
suggest that apart from common lexemes, Ek languages are characterized by a 
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common loss of these characters. In the light of this, Figure 1 presents a revised 
internal classification of East Sudanic, grouping together the Ek languages as 
Northern East Sudanic, but leaving the others as independent branches. 


Proto-East 
Sudanic 
North-East 
Sudanic 
Nubian Nara Taman Ama Nilotic Surmic EJebel  Daju Temein 


Figure 1. Proposed internal structure of East Sudanic®! 


It seems plausible that further results should be attainable from a deeper 
examination of the lexicon, since the effect of affix accretion and reanalysis 
obscures cognacy of roots. 


East Sudanic within Nilo-Saharan 


The attentive reader will have observed that many of the affixes identified in this 
paper have been attested outside the proposed East Sudanic. Indeed, the “t-k 
substratum” proposed by Tucker & Bryan is far more widespread. Particular 
candidates are Kuliak and Kadu, a subgroup sometimes excluded from Nilo- 
Saharan altogether. This section considers briefly the morphology of these two 
groups in relation to our understanding of East Sudanic. 


I have explored this morphology in the Kadu languages while Gilley has looked 
into number-marking in Katcha in some detail.6? Typically, Kadu languages have 
a three-term system with a singulative in -t and plural in -k and -N. They also 
have case-marking, which is only sporadically attested in East Sudanic languages 
and cannot be reconstructed, as well as sex-gender, which is entirely absent. This 
suggests that the -T, -K, and -N affixes can be reconstructed further back in Nilo- 
Saharan, but the -V and -S are distinctive to East Sudanic. The gemination found 
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in Nara and East Nilotic is not recorded in Kadu, but may not be reconstructible 
to proto-East Sudanic. 


The Kuliak languages, a small group in northeast Uganda which includes Ik, So, 
and Nyangi, were originally included by Greenberg within East Sudanic, but have 
long been treated as an independent branch of Nilo-Saharan. However, their 
lexicon has been heavily impacted both by their immediate neighbors, the 
Karimojong, but also by Southern Nilotic in some past era. Moreover, Lamberti 
has noted striking resemblances to the East Cushitic languages.®3 Heine presents 
an overview and reconstruction of Kuliak as it was known at the period.®* More 
recently, Carlin and Schrock have provided extensive documentation of Soo and 
Ik (Icét6d).°° Kuliak languages have three-term number marking, with 
singulative in -T and plurative in -K, -N, as well as allowing affix-stacking, but also 
have a striking nominal case-marking system not present in East Sudanic. There 
is no evidence for gemination. 


In conclusion, East Sudanic is characterized by a series of affixes, which have 
developed out of a smaller set which are also present in related branches of Nilo- 
Saharan. Unlike Kadu, there is no trace of gender and the case marking. Case 
marking is also characteristic of Kuliak languages, which only have a reduced 
affix set. These suggest that there is a higher node within Nilo-Saharan which 
included these three branches, but that the East Sudanic language developed 
specific morphological features (or perhaps lost them at the level of the proto- 
language). It is striking that the lexical unity of East Sudanic is not more 
apparent, given the conservatism of the number-marking system. 


Abbreviations 


» A: any central vowel +ATR; 

>» C: any consonant; 

> I: any high front vowel +ATR; 
> K: velar consonant; 

» N: any nasal consonant; 

> PL: plural; 

» S: any fricative consonant; 

> SG: singular; 

>» T: any dental consonant; 

>» V: any vowel; 
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» X: any phoneme. 
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